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LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


CHAPTER I 

THE BIVBE AIJD ITS HISTOEY. 

Trrffl Mississippi IS well worth reading about It is not a oominoii' 
place nVer, but on the contrary is in all ways remarkable Consider¬ 
ing the Missouri its mam branch, it is the longest river in the world 
—^four thousand throe hundred miles It seems safe to say that il 
16 also the crookedest nver m the world, since m one part of its 
journey it uses up one thousand three hundred miles to cover the 
same ground that the crow would fly over in six hundred and seventy- 
five It discharges three times as much water as the St Lawrence, 
twenty-five times as much as the Khme, and three hundred and 
thirty-eight tunes as much as the Thames No other nver has so 
vast a dramage-basm it draws its water supply from ^twenty-eight 
Slsatea and Temtonea, from Delaware, on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
from all the country between that and Idaho on the Pacific slope— 
a spread of forty-five degrees of longitude The Mississippi receives 
and carries to the G-ulf water from fifty-four subordinate nvers that 
are navigable by steamboats, and from some hundreds that are navi¬ 
gable by fiats and keels The area of its dramage-basm is as great as 
the oombmed areas of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Spam, Portugal, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Turkey; and almost 
all this wide region is fertile, the Mississippi valley, proper, is ex¬ 
ceptionally so 

It is a remarkable nver in this: that instead of widening toward 
its mouth,it grows narrower, grows narrower and deeper From the 
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junction of the Ohio to a point hah' \»ray clown to the sea^ the width 
aveiagea a mile in high water thence to the sea the width steadily 
diminishes, until, at the * Passes/ above the mouth, it is hut httle 
over half a mile. At the j unotion of the Ohio the Mississippi’s depth 
IS eighty-seven feet, the depth increases gradually, reaching one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-nine just above the mouth. 

The difference in rise and fall is also I’emarkable—not m the 
upper, bu^t in the lower river. The use is tolerably iimfoim down 
to Hatchdii (three hundred and sixty miles above the mouth)—about 



mouth pnly two and one half ^ 


An article m the New Orleans * Times- 


DemocraV based upon reports of able engineers, states that the nver 
annually empties four hundred and six miUion tons of mud into the 
Oulf of MexiQO*---whidh. brings to nimd Captain Mairyat’s rude name 
^ the Missi ssippi—^ the Qreat Sewer * This mud, solidified, would 
inake a mass a mile square and two hundred and forty-one feet high. 

I Th^ mud deposit gradually extends the land—^but only gradually, 
IjA lisa extended it not quite a third of a mile in the two hundred 
have ^vseA smoe the river took its -place m history. 





THE eiveh ajvh its history. 


The behef of the scaentihc people is, that the mouth used to be at 
Baton Rouge, "^here the hills cease, and. that the two hundred miles 
of land between there and the Gulf was built by the uver This 
gives us the age of that piece of countiy, without any ti'ouble at all— 
one hundred and twenty thousand years Yet it is much the youth- 
follest batch of coimtiy that lies aiound there anywhere 

The Mississippi is lemaikable in still another way—its disposition 
to make prodigious jumps by cutting through nariow necks of land, 
and thus sti.lightening and sboitemng itself More than once it has 



shortened itself thii-ty miles 
at a single jump ! These 
cut offs have had curious 
effects they have thrown ^ 

several river towns out mto the rural districts, and built up sand 
bars and forests m front of them The town of Delta used to be 
three miles below Vicksbuig a recent cut-off has radically changed 
the position, and Delta is now imo miles above Yicksburg 

Both of these river towns have been retiied to the country by that 
cut-off A cut-off plays havoc with boundary lines and jurisdjotioiis . 
for instance, a man is livmg m the State of Mississippi to-day, a cut- 
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over on tlie other side of the river, "withiii the boundaries and subject 
to the laws of the State of Loiusiana ' Such a thing, happening in 
the upper nver in the old times, could have transferred a slave from 
Mifisouii to lUmois and made a free man of him 

The Mississippi does not altei its locality by fcut-ofis alone it is 
always changing its habitat hodily —^is always moving bodily sidewise 
At Haid Tunes, La, the nver is two miles west of the region it used 
to occupy As a result, the ongmal site of that settlement is not 
now in Louisiana at all, but on the other side of the river, m the 



State of Mississippi Nearly the whole of that one thousand three 
hundred miles of old Mississippi Rw&t which La Salle floated down 
in his canoes^ two bundled years ago, is good solid dry grownd now. 
The nver bes to the nght of it, m places, and to the left of it m other 
places 

Although the Mississippi^ mud builds land but slowly, down at 
the mouth, where the Golfs billows mteifere with its work, it builds 
fast enough in better protected regions higher up for instance, 
Pwphefs Island contained one thousand five hundred acres of land 
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thirty years ago; siiKse then the nver has added seven hundred acres 
to it. 

But enough of these examples of the mighty stream^B eccentricities 
for the present—will give a few more of them further along m the 
book 

Let us drop the Mississippi's physical history, and say a word 
about its historical history—so to speak. We can glance bnefly at 
its slumbrous first epoch m a couple of short chapters, at its second 
and wider-awake epoch in a couple more, at its fluahest and widest- 
awake epoch in a good many succeeding chapters, and then talk 
about its comparatively tranquil present epoch m what shall be left 
of the book. 

The world and the books are so accustomed to use, and over-use, 
the word ‘ new * in connection with our country, that we^ early get 
and permanently retain the impression that there is nothing old about 
it We do^ of course hmow that there are several comparatively old 
dates m American history, but the mere figures convey to our mmds 
no just idea, no distinct realisation, of the stretch of time which they 
represent. To say that De Soto, the first white man who ever saw 
the Mississippi Elver, saw it in 1542, is a remark which states a fact 
without mterpreting it • it is something hke giving the dimensions of 
a sunset by astronomical measurements, and catalogumg the colours 
by their scientific names,—as a result, you get the bald foot of the 
sunset, hut you don’t see the sunset It would have been better to 
pamt a picture of it. 

The date 1542, standing by itself, means little or nothing to us 3 
but when one groups a few neighbouring historical dates and facts 
around it, he adds perspective and colour, and then realises that this 
IS one of the American dates which is qmte respectable for age 

For instance, when the Mississippi was first seen by a white man, 
less than a quarter of a century had elapsed since Francis I.’s defeat 
at Pavia; the death of Raphael; the death of Bayard, sans pmr et 
sans reproohe; the driving out of the Knights-HospitaUers from 
Rhodes by the Turks, and the placarding of the Rmety-Five Proposi¬ 
tions,—the act which began the Reformation When De Soto took 
hiB glimpse of the nver, Ignatius Loyola was an obscure name, the 
order of the Jesmts was not yet a yeai old, Michael Angelo's paint 
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Queen of Seof-q^w ^ a Judgment m the Si&tine Chapel ^ Mary 
Catherine de year closed 

was not yet 

^vere at the Ln rvf Til Celhni,and theEmperoi Ohail'^^s Y 

rifter Ins OTo-n r. i T manufacturing hisrory 

‘ Heptameroa' as^ion, Margaiefc of Navoire wa.s writing the 

others are fnv ^-^- rohgious books,—the first aurviyes, the 

^"^’gotten, wit and indehoacy being sometimes better 

_——_ ^iteiatnre preservers 

1 hohness, to 

■ ‘ court morals and the 

absurd chivalry busi¬ 
ness were m full fea¬ 
ther, and the joust 
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England, Hemy VIII had suppressed the monastenea, burnt Eisher 
and another bishop or two, and was getting his English reformation 
and his harem effectively started* When De Soto stood on the banks 
of the Mississippi, it was still two years before Luther’s death , eleven 
years before the burning of Servetus, thirty years before the St Bar¬ 
tholomew slaughter, Rabelais was not yet published, ‘ Don Quixote * 
was not yet written Shakspeare was not yet born , a hundred long 

yeaas must stiU elapse before 






Englishmen would hear the 
name of Oliver Oromwell 

Unquestionably the dis¬ 
covery of the Missis- 
g» ' -= sippi is a datable fact 
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which considerably mellows and modifies 
the shiny newness of our country, and ' 

gives her a moat respectable outside-aspeot of lustiness and antiquity 
De Soto merely glimpsed the rivei, then died and was buried in 
it by hiB priests and so'diers One would expect the priests and the 
soldiers to multiply the liver’s dimensions by ten—the Spanish custond 
of the day—and thus move othei adventure!s to go nt once and ex 
plore it On the contraiy, them narratives when they icached home 
did not excite that apaoimt of cuiiosity The Mississippi was left un 
visited by whites during a term of years which seeing incredible ii| 
our energetic days. One may ^ sense ‘ the interval to bis mind, aftej 
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a fashion, by dividing it up in tins way After De Soto glimpsed the 
nvei, a fiuctiou short of a quaiter of a century okpsed, and then 
Shnkspeiive was boi n \ lived a tnfle more than half a century, then 
diod , and when he had been in his grave consideiahly more than half 
a ceiitniy, tlie sreimd white man saw the Mississippi In our day we 
don’t allow a handi*ed and thirty years to elapse between glimpses of 
a marvel. If somebody should discover a ci'eek in the county next to 
the one that the North Pole is m, Europe and Ameiica would start 



fifteen costly expeditions thither one to explore the creek, and the 

other fourteen to huni for each other '\\\ 

’ 

For more than a hundred and fifty years them had been white 
jettlemenbs on our Atlantic coasts These people were m intimate 
lommiimcation with the Indians in the south the Spaniards were 
•obbing, slaughtering, enslaving and convertmg them, higher up, the 
Englrah were tmding beads and blankets to them for a consideration, 
ind throwing in civilisation and whiskey,' for lagniappe, ’ ^ and m 
; panada the French were schooling them m a rudimentary way, mis- 

1 Seep 403 
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sionarymg among them, and drawing whole populations of them at a 
tune to Quebec, and later to Montreal, to buy fuis of them Necea- 
sarily, then, these various clustei'S of whites must have heaid of the 
great iiver of the fai west, and indeed, they did hear of it vaguely,— 
BO vaguely and mdefinitely, that its couise, proportions, and locahty 
were hardly even guessable The mere mystenoiisneas of the matter 
ought to have fiied curiosity and compelled exploiation, hut this did 
not occur Apparently nobody happened to want such a nver, 
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nobody needed it, nobody was curious about it, so, for a century and 
a half the Mississippi lemamed out of the market and undisturbed. 
When De Soto found it, he was not ^hunting for a nver, and had no 
present occasion for one, consequently he did not value it or even 
take any particular notice of it 

But at last La Salle the frenchman conceived the idea of seeking 
out that river and exploring it It always happens that when a 
man sei^s upon a neglected and important idea, people inflamed 
with the same notion crop up all around It happened so m this 
instance 
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Naturally the question suggests itself, Why did these people want 
the nver now when nobody had wanted it in the five preceding 
generations? Apparently it was because at this late day they 
thought they had discovered a way to make it useful ^ for it had 
come to be believed that tbe Mississippi emptied into the Gulf of 
Califoinia, and theiefore aflbrded a shoit cut from Canada to China 
Pi’eviously the supposition had been that it emptied into the Atlantic, 
or Sea of Virmnia, 
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THE RIVEB. AND ITfl EXPLORERS. 

La Salle himself sued for certain high privileges, and they were 
graciously accorded him by Louis XIV of inflated metnoiy Chief 
among them waa the privilege to explore, fai and wide, and build 
forts, and stake out continents, and hand the same ovei' to the king, 
and pay the expenses himself, receiving, in return, some httle advan¬ 
tages of one Boi-t or another, among them the monopoly of buflalo 
hides He spent several years and about all of his money, m making 
perilous and painful trips between Montreal and a fort which he had 
built on the lUmois, before he at last succeeded in getting his expedi¬ 
tion in such a shape that he could stiike for the Mississippi 

And meantime other paities had had bettei fortune In 1673 
Joliet the merchant, and Marquette the priest, ciossed the country 
and reached the banks of the Mississippi They went by way ot the 
Q-reat Lakes 3 and from Q-reen Bay, in canoes, by way of Pox Biver 
and the Wisconsin Marquette had solemnly contracted, on the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, that if the Vugin would peimit him 
to discover the great river, he would name it Conception, m her 
honour. He kept hia word In that day, all exploiei*s travelled 
with an outfit of priests De Soto had twenty-foui with him. La 
Salle had seveiul, also The expeditions were often out of meat, and 
scant of clothes, but they always had the fumituie and othei requisites 
^for the mass, they were always prepared, as one of the quaint 
chroniclers of the time phi*ased it, to ^ explain hell to the salvages * 

On the 17th of June, 1673, the canoevS of Joliet and Maiquette 
and their five suboidmatea reached the junction of the Wisconsin 
with the Mississippi Mr Parkman says. * Before them a wide and 
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rapid eurrent coursed athwart their way, by the foot of lofty heights 
wrapped thick m forests/ He contuiues * Tiiniiiig southward, they 
paddled down the stream, through a solitude unreheved by the faintest 
trace of man.’ 

A big cat-fish collided with Marquette’s canoe, and startled him, 
and reasonably enough, for he had been warned by the Indians that 
he was on a foolhardy journey, and even a fatal one, for the river 
contained a demon ‘ whose roar could be heard at a great distance, 
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and who would engulf them m the abyss where he dwelt ’ I have 
seen a Mississippi cat-fish that was moie than six feet long, and 
weighed two hundred and fifty pounds, and if Marquette’s fish was 
the fellow to that one, he had a fair right to think the river’s roarmg 
•demon was come. 

} ‘At length the huffiilo began to appear, grazing in herds on the 
‘great prairies which then bordered the river, and Marquette desciibea 
jthe fierce and stupid look of the old bulls as they stared at the 
[intruders through the tangled mane which nearly blinded them.’ 
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The voyagers moved cautiously ^ Landed at night and made a 
file to cook then evening meal, then extinguished it, embarked 
again, paddled some way fartner, and anchored in the stream, keeping 
a man on the watch till mornmg ’ 

They did this day after day and night after night, and at the end 
of two weeks they had not seen a human hemg The nver was an 
awful solitude, then And it is now, over most of its stretch 

But at the close of the fortnight they one day came upon the foot- 
prmts of men in the mud of the western bank—a Robinson Orusoe 
experience which caiTies an electric shiver with it yet, when one 
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fitumhles on it in print They had been warned that the nvei 
Indians were as ferocious and pitiless as the nver demon, and de 
stroyed all comers without waiting for provocation, but no matter 
Johet and Marquette struck mto the coimtiy to hunt up the propne 
tors of the tracks They found them, by-and-bye, and were hospitabl] 
received and well treated—if to be received by an Indian chief wh^ 
has taken off his last rag in order to appear at his level best is to b* 
received hospitably, and if to be treated abundantly to fish, pomdgef 
and other game, mduding dog, and have these thmgs forked mti 
one’s mouth by the ungloved fingers of Indians is to be well ti'eated 
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At Peoria Luke they struck open water, and paddled thence to 
the Mississippi and turned their piows southward They ploughed 
through the fields of iloatmg ice, past the mouth of the Missouri, 
past the mouth of the Ohio, by-aud-bye, * and, gliding by the wastes of 
bordering swamp, landed on the 24th of February near the Thud 
Ohickaaaw Bluffs,’ where they halted and built Fort Prudhomme 
‘Again,’ says Mr Parkman, ‘they emhaiked, and with every 
stage of their adventurous piogress, the mystery of this vast new 
world was more and more unveiled. More and moie they enteied 
the realms of spring The hazy sunlight, the warm and drowsy air, 
the tender foliage, the opening flowers, betokened thb reviving hfe of 
nature.’ 

Day by day they floated down the great bends, m the shadow of 
the dense forests, and m time arrived at the mouth of the Arkansas. 
First, they were greeted by the natives of this locality as Marquette 
had before been greeted by them—with the booming of the war drum 
and the flourish of arms The Yirgm composed the difficulty in 
Marquette’s csase; the pipe of peace did the same office for La Salle. 
The white man and the red man strunk hands and entertained each 
other during three days Then, to the admiratijon of the savages, La 
Salle set up a cross with the arms of France on it, and took possession 
of the whole country for the king—^the cool fashion of the tune— 
while the priest piously consecrated the robbery with a hymn The 
priest explained the mysteries of the faith ‘ by signs,’ for the saving 
of the savages; thus compensating them with possible possessions in 
Heaven for the certain ones on earth whiclL they had just been 
robbed of. And also, by signs, La Salle drew from these simple 
children of the forest acknowledgments of fealty to Louis the Putrid, 
over the water Nobody anuled at these colossal ironies 

These performances took place on the site of the future town of 
Napoleon, Arkansas, and there the first conflscation-cross was raised 
on the banks of the great nver Marquette’s and JoUet’s voyage of 
discovery ended at the same spot—^the site of the future town of 
Napoleon. When De Soto took his fleeting glimpse of the nver, 
away back in the dim early days, he took it from that same spot—^the 
site of the future town of Napoleon, Arkansas Therefore, toee out 
of tho four memorable eventa connected with the discovery and ex- 
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ploration of the mighty river, occurred, by accident, in one and the 
same place It is a moat curious distinction, when one comes to look 
at it and think about it France stole that vast country on that 
spot, the future Napoleon, and by and by Napoleon himself was to 
give the country back again I—^make restitution, not to the owners, 
but to their white Ajnencan heirs. 



OONSBOHATINa THE 


The voyagers journeyed on, touching here and there, ' passed the 
sites, since become histone, of Yioksburg and Grand Gulf/ and 
visited an imposmg Indian monarch in the Teche country; whose 
capital city was a substantial one of sun-baked bncks mixed with 
straw—better houses than many that exist there now The chiefs 
house contained an audience room forty feet square. and there he 
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received Tonty m State, surrounded by sixty old men clothed in 
white cloaks There was a temple in the town, with a mud wall 
about it ornamented with skulls of enemies sacrificed to the sun 
The voyagers visited the Natchez Indians, near the site of the 
present city of that name, where they found a * leligious and pohtical 
despotism, a privileged class descended from the son, a temple and a 
sacred fire/ It must have been hke gettmg home agam, it was 
home with an advantage, m fact, for it lacked Louis XIV. 



swiftly by, and La Salle stood 

in the shadow of his confiscating cross, at the meetmg of the waters 
fiTom Delaware, and from Itaska, and from the mountain ranges dose 
upon the pacific, with the waters of the Gulf of Mexico, his task 
finished, his prodigy achieved. Mr Parkman, in closing his fascina¬ 
ting narrative, thus sums up 

‘ On that day, the realm of Prance received on parchment a stu¬ 
pendous accession. The fertile plains of Texas, the vast basm of the 
Mississippi, from its frozen northern springs ^ the sultry borders of 
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the Gulf, from the woody ridges of the Alleghames to the bare 
peaks of the Eocky Mountains—a region of savannas and foiests, sun- 
craoked deserts and grassy praines, watered by a thousand rivers, 
ranged by a thousand warlike tribes, passed beneath the sceptre of 
the Sultan of Versailles, and all by virtue of a feeble human voice, 
mandible at half a mile ’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

FIbBSOOES FROM THE PAST* 

A vvknmm.Y the river was ready for hTtsmess, now. Hut no, the 
distribution of a population along its banks was as calm and 
deliberate and time-devounng a process ae the discovery and explo¬ 
ration had been. 

Seventy years elapsed, after the exploration, before the river's 
borders had a white population worth considenng, and nearly fifty 
more before the nver had a oommeroe. Between La Salle's opening 
of the nver and the time when it may he said to have become the 
vehicle of anything like a regular and active commerce, seven 
sovereigns had occupied the throne of England, America had become 
an independent nation, Louis XIV and Louis XV. had rotted and 
died, the French monarchy had gone down in the red tempest of the 
revolution, and Xapoleon was a name that was heginmng to he talked 
about Truly, there were snails m those days 

The river's eorhest commerce was in great barges—^keelboats, 
broadhoms. They floated and sailed from the upper nvers to Hew 
Orleans, changed cargoes there, and were tediously warped and poled 
back by hand. A voyage down and back sometimes occupied nine 
months. In time this oommeroe moreased until it gave employment 
to hordes of rough and hardy men, rude, uneducated, brave, suffermg 
ternfio hardships with sailor-hke stoicism, heavy drinkers, coarse 
frolickers m moral shea bke the Hatchea-under-the-hill of that day, 
heavy fighters, I’eokless fellows, every one, elephantmely jolly, foul- 
witted, profane, prodigal of their money, bankrupt at the end of the 
trip, fond of barbanc finery, prodigious braggarts; yet, in the main, 
honesty trustworthy, fSoithful to promises and duty, and often pio* 
turesquoly magnanimous. 
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By and by the steamboat intruded Then for fifteen or twenty 
years, these men continued to run their keelboats down-stream, and 
the steamers did all of the up-stream business, the keelboatmen selling 
their boats in New Orleans, and returning home as deck passengers 
in the steamers 

But after a while the steamboats so mcreased m number and in 
speed that they were able to absorb the entire commerce, and then 
keelboating died a permanent death The keelboatman became a 
deck hand, or a mate, or a pilot on the steamer, and when steamer- 
berths were not open to him, he took a berth on a Pittsburgh coal- 



flat, or on a pine-raft construc¬ 
ted m the forests up toward 
the sources of the Mississippi 
In the heyday of the steamboatmg prospeniy, the nver from end 
to end was flaked with coal-fleets and timber rafts, all managed by 
band, and employing hosts of the rough characters whom I have been 
trying to deserihe I remember the annual processions of mighty 
rafts that used to glide by Hannibal when I was a boy,—an acre or 
so of white, sweet-smelhng boards m each raft, a crew of two dozen 
men or more, three Or four wigwams scattered about the raft’s vast 
level space for storm-quarters,—and I remember the rude ways 
and the tremendous talk of their big crews, the ex-kedboatmen and 
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then* admmngly patterning successors, for we used to swim out a 
quarter or third of a mile and get on these rafts and have a nde. 

By way of illustrating keelboat talk and manners, and that now- 
depiirted and hardly-remembered raft-life, I will throw m, in this place, 
a chapter from a book which I have been working at, by fits and 
starts, during the past five or six years, and may possibly fimab in 
the course of five or six more. The book is a story which details 
some passages in the life of an ignorant village boy, Huck Finn, son 
of the town drunkard of my time out west, thei-e He has run away 
from his persecuting father, and from a persecuting good widow who 



A LUMBER RAIT 


Wishes to make a nice, truth-tellmg, respectable boy of him, and 
with him a slave of the widow^s has also escaped. They have found 
a fmgment of a lumber raft (it is high watei and dead summer tune), 
and are floating down the nver by night, and biding m the willows 
by day,—bound for Cairo,—whence the negro will seek freedom m 
the heart of the fiee States But in a fog, they pass Cairo without 
knowing it By and by they begin to suspect the truth, and Hnck 
Bum OB persuaded to end the dismal suspense by swimming down to 
a huge raft which they have seen in the distance ahead of them, 
creeping aboard under cover of the darkness, and gathering ihe 
jmeded information by eavesdropping ;— 
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But you know a young person can't wait very well when he is impatieut 
to find a thing out We talked it over, and by and by Jim said it was such 
a black mght, now, that it wouldn't be no nsk to swim down to the big raft 
and crawl aboard and listen—they would talk about Cano, because they 
would be calculating to go ashoie theie for a spree, maybe, or anyway they 
would send boats ashore to buy whiskey or fresh meat or something Jim 
had a wonderfid level head, for a mgger he could most always start a good^ 
plan when you wanted one 

I stood up and shook my rags off and jumped mto the nver, and struck 
out for the raft’s light By and by, when I got down nearly to her, I eased 
up and went slow and cautious But everything was all right—^nobody at 
the sweeps So I swum down along the raft till I was most abreast the 



• I SWUM Aiosa THB BAST ’ amongst some bundles of 

shingles on the weather 


side of the fiLie There was thirteen men there—they was the watch on deck 
of course And a mighty rough-looking lot, too They had a jug, and tm 
cups, and they kept the jug movmg One man was smgmg—ioaring, you 
may say, and it wasn’t a nice song—^for a parlour anyway He i oared 
through his nose, and strung out the last word of every line very long 
When he was done they all fetched a kmd of Injun war-whoop, and then 
another was sung It begun — 

‘ There was a woman m our towdn, 

In our towdn did dwed’l (dwell,) 

She loved her husband dear-i-lee, 

But another man twyste as wed’L 
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Singing* too, riloo, nloo, riloo, 

El-too, nloo, rila3 - - - e, 

She loved her huaband dear-i-lee, 

But another man twyste as wed’l 

Lnd so on—fourteen verses It was kind of poor, and when he was going 
0 start on the next verse one of them said it was the tune the old cow died 
m, and another one said, ‘ Oh, give us a rest.’ And another one told him 
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down, which was all over nbhons, and says,' You lay thar tell hia snSenns 
as over * 

Then he jumped up aja the aix and cracked ms neels together again and 
shouted out— 

^Whoo-oopl I’m the old origmal iron-jawed, brass-mounted, copper- 
bellied corpse-maker from the wilds of Arkansaw I—^Look at me I Pm 
the TwaTi ^ey call Sudden Death and General Desolation! Sired by a 
humcane, darn’d by an earthquake, half-brother to the cholera, nearly related 
to the small-pox on the mother’s side 1 Look at me! 1 take nmeteen alli¬ 
gators and a bail of whiskey for breakfast when I’m m robust health, and 
a bushel of rattlesnakes and a dead body when I’m ailing! I split the 
everlasting rocks with my glance, and I squenoh the thunder when I speak 1 
Whoo-oopJ Stand back and give me room according to my strengthi 
Blood’s my natural drink, and the wails of the dying is music to my ear I 
Oast your eye on me, gentlemen I—and lay low and hold yourhreaih, for I’m 
bout to turn myself loose 1 ’ 

All the time he was getting this off, he was shakmg h.is head and 
lookmg fierce, and kmd of swelling around in a httle circle, tuckmg up hia 
wrist-bands, and now and then straightening up and beating hia breast with 
hifl fist, saying, *Look at me, gentlemen 1’ When he got through, he 
jumped up and cracked his heels together three times, and let off a roaring 
^whoo-oop I I’m the bloodiest son of a wildcat that lives I ’ 

Then the man that had started the row tilted his old slouch hat down 
over his right eye, then he bent stooping forward, with his hock sagged and 
hiB south end sticking out far, and his fists a-shoving out and drawing in m 
front of him, and so went around m a httle circle about three times, swellmg 
himself up and breathing hard. Then he straightened, and jumped up and 
cracked his heels together three times, before he ht ogam (that made them 
cheer), and he begun to shout like this— 

‘ Whoo-oop I bow your neck and spread, for the kingdom of sorrow's 
a-coming 1 Hold me down to the earth, for I feel my powers a-worlnng I 
whoo oop I I’m a child of am, don't let me get a start 1 Smoked glass, 
here, for all! Don’t attempt to look at me with the naked eye, gentlemen 1 
When I’m playful I use the mendians of longitude and parallels of latitude 
for a seme, and drag the Atlantic Ocean for whales I I scratch my head 
with the hghtnmg, and purr myself to sleep with the thunder I When Pm 
cold, I bile the Gulf of Mexico and bathe m it, when I’m hot I fan myself 
with an equinoctial storm, when I’m thirsty I reach up and suck a cloud 
dry hke a sponge, when I range the earth hungry, famme follows in my 
tracks I Whoo-oop I Bow yonr neck and spread 1 I put my hand on the 
sun’s face and make it night m the earth, I bite a piece out of the moon 
and hurry the seasons, I shake myself and crumble the mountains I Con- 
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template me through leather —dcfrCt use the naked eye I I’m the man with 
a petrified heart and hiler^iron bowels! The massacre of isolated communi¬ 
ties IS the pastime of my idle moments; the destruction of nationalities the 
serious busmess of my life 1 The boundless vastness of the great Amencan 
desert is my enclosed property, and I bury my dead on my own premises ^ ’ 
He jumped up and cracked his heels together three times before he lit (they 

cheered him agam), and as he come 
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down he shouted out ‘ Whoo-oop 1 
bow your neck and spread, for the 
pet child of calamity’s a coming*^ 
Then the other one went to 
swelling around and hlowmg again 
—^the first one—^the one they called 
Boh; next; the Child of Calamity 
chipped m agam, bigger than ever, 
then they both got at it at the some 
tune, swelling round and round each 
other and punching their fists most 
mto each other’s laces, and whoop¬ 
ing and jawmg like Injuns, then 
Bob called tbe Child names, and the 
Child called him names back again. 
next, Bob called bim a heap rougher 
names and the Child come back at 
him with the vei^ worst kmd of 
language, next, Boh knocked the 
Child’s hat off, and the Child picked 
It up and kicked Bob’s ribbony bat 
about SIX foot, Bob went and got 
It and said never mind, this wam’t 
gomg to be the last of this thing, 
because he was a man that never 
forgot and never forgive, and so 
the Child better look out, for there 
was a tune a-comiiig,just os sure as 


he was a living man, that he would 
have to answer to him with the best blood m bis body. Tbe Child said no 


man was wilknger than he was for that time to come, and he would give 
Bob fair warning, wow, never to cross his path agam, for be could never rest 


till he bad waded m ^js blood, for such was nature, though he was 
sparing him now on account of hia family, if he had one 


Both of them was edging away m different directions, growhng and 
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ahakmg their beads and going on about what they was going to do, but a 
little black-wbiskeied chap skipped up and says— 

' Oome back here, you couple of chicken-liyered cowards, and PU thrash 
the two of ye I ’ 

And he done it, too He snatched them, he jerked them this way and 
that, he booted them around, he knocked them sprawling faster than they 



‘HE KMOOKBD THEM SPHAWLINO ’ 


could get up, Why, it warn’t two minutes till they begged like dogs—and 
how ^e other lot did yell and laugh and clap their hands all ihe way 
through, and shout * Sail in, Corpse-Maker t ’ ' Hi I at hiTT) again, Child of 
Oalanuty ! ’ ' Bully for you, httle Bayy I ’ Well, itf^yas a^rfect pow-wow 
for a while* Bob and the Child had r^ noses and black eyes when they f 2 [ot 
through. Little Dayy made them own up that they were sneaks and cowards 
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and not fit to eat with a dog or drini with a nigger , then Bob and the 
Child shook hands with each other, yery eolemn, and said they had always 
reapected each other end was willing to let bygones be bygones. So then 
£bey washed their faces m the nver , and just then there was a load order 
to stand by for a crossing, and some of them went forward to man the 
sweeps there, and the rest went aft to handle the after-sweeps 

1 laid still and waited for fifteen minutes, and bad a smoke out of a pipe 
that one of them left m reach; then the crossing was finished, and they 



AN OLD-PASHIONBD BBEAK-POWN 

stumped bact and had a diint around and went to talking^ and singing:again. 
Next they got out an old fiddle, and one played and another patted juba, 
and the rest turned tliemeelvea loose on a regular old-fashioned keel-boat 
break-down They couldn’t keep that up very long without getting winded, 
BO by and by they settled around the jug again 

They sung 'jolly, jolly raffcman’s tbe life for me,^ with a rousing chorus, 
and then they got to talking about differences betWixfc hogs, and their different 
kind of habits; and next about women and their different ways and next 
about the best ways to put out houses that was afire, and next about what 
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ought to he done "With the Injnns, and next about what a ting had to doj 
and how much he got, and next about how to mate cate fight, and next 
about what to do when a man has fits, and next about differences betwixt 
cleaivwater nvers and muddy-water ones The man they called Ed said 
the muddy Misaasippi water was wholesomer to dnnk than the clear water 
of the Ohio , he said if you let a pint of this yaller Miasisaippi water settle, 
you would have about a half to three quarters of an mch of mud m the 
bottom, according to the stage of the nver, and then it wam*t no better 
than Ohio water—^what you wanted to do was to keep it stirred up—and 
when the river was low, keep mud on hand to put in and thicken the water 
up the way it ought to be. 

The Child of Oalamity said that was so; he said there was nutritiousness 
in the mud, and a man that drunk Mississippi water could grow com in his 
stomach if he wanted to. He says— 

* Ton look at the grayeyarda, that tells the tale Trees won’t grow 
worth chucks m a Omcmnati grayeyard, hut m a Sent Louis grayeyard they 
grow upwards of eight hundred foot high It’s all on account of the water 
the people drunk before they laid up. A Cincinnati corpse don’t richen a soil 
any.’ 

And they talked about how Ohio water didn’t like to mix with IVUssis- 
Bippi water, Ed said if you take the Mississippi on a nse when the Ohio is 
low, you’ll find a wide hand of clear water all the way down the east side 
of the Mississippi for a hundred mile or more, and the minute you get out a 
quarter of a mile from shore and pass the line, it is all thick and yaller the 
rest of the way across. Then they talked abont how to keep tobacco from 
gettmg mouldy, and from that they went into ghosts and told about a lot 
that other folks had seen, hut Ed says— 

' Why don’t you tell something that youVe seen yourselves P Now let 
me have a say Eive years ago I was on a raft as big as this, and right 
along here it was a bright moonahiny night, and I was on watch and boss of 
the stahhoard oar forraid, and one of my pards was a man named Dick All- 
bright, and he come along to where I was sittmg, forraxd—gapmg and 
stretching, he was—and stooped down on the edge of the raft and washed 
his face in the nver, and come and set down by me and got out his pipe, and 
had just got it filled, when he looks up and says— 

^ Why looky-here,” he says, “ am’t that Buck Miller’s place, over yander 
in the hendP” 

Yes,” says I, "it is—whyp” He laid his pipe down and leant his 
head on his hand, and says— 

* "I thought we’d be furder down.” I says— 

^ « I thought it too, when 1 went off watdi ”—^we was standing six hours 
on and six off—“ but the hoys told me,” I says, "that the raft didn^t %'em 
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to hftpdly move, fov tKo lost hour,” saya T, ^Hhougli she’s a shppmg along 
all nght, now,” says I He give a kind of a groan, and says— 

^ “ I’ve seed a raft Qofc bo before, along here,” he says, ’pears to me the 
current has most quit above the head of this bend dunn’ the last two years,” 
he says 

^ Well, he raised up two or three times, and looked away off and around 


on the water. That started me at it, too A body is always doing what 
he sees somebody else doing, though there mayn’t he no sense in it jPretty 
soon I see a black something floating on the water away off to stabboard 

and quartering behind ub 



I see he was looking at it, 
too I says— 

^ Whafa that P ” He 
says, sort of pettish,— 
^^^Tain’t nothmg hut 
an old empty har*! ” 

' An empty barl I ” 
says I, “why,” says I, “a 
spy-glass 18 a fool to yom 
eyes How can you tell 
it’s an empty barl ? ” He 
says— 

* “ I don’t know , I 
reckon it ain’t a bar’l, but I 
thought it might be,” says 
he 

*“Tes,” I says, “so it 
might he, and it might he 
anything else, too, a body 
can’t tell nothing about it, 
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such a distance as that,” 1 


says 


* Wc hadn’t nothmg 


else to do, so we kept on watching it By and by I says— 

^“Why looky-here, Dick AUbnght, that thing’s argammg on us, I 
behove.” 


* He never said nothing The thing gamed and gamed, and I 3 udged it 
must be a dog that was about tixed out Well, we swung down mto the 
orossmg, and the thing floated acroySa the bright streak of the moonshine, 
and, hy George, it roas a^h^.i^ Sa;^^J—• 

' “ Dick Allbnght, what ^mide yomflunk that thing was a bar’l, when it 
waft a half a mole off P ” ss^si Says le^ 
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^ ** I don’t knoTT.” Says I— 

' You tell me, Dick Allbright.” He says— 

* “Well, I knowed it was a barl, \\e seen it before; lota has seen it; 
they says it’s a haunted bar’l ” 

* I called the rest of the watch, and they come and stood there, and I 
told them what Dick said. It floated ng-ht along abreast, now, and didn’t 
gam any more. It was about twenty foot off Some was for having it 
aboard, but the rest didn’t want to Dick AUbright said rafts that had 
fooled with it had got bad luck by it. The captam of the watch said he didn’t 
believe in it. He said he reckoned the barl gained on us because it was m a 
little better current than what we was. He stud it would leave by and by, 

' So then we wont to talking about other things, and we had a song, and 
then a breakdown; and a^r that the captain of the watch called for another 
song, but it was clouding up, now, and the barl stuck right thar m the 
same place, and the song didn’t seem to have much warm-up to it, somehow, 
and so they didn’t finish it, and there wam’t any cheers, but it sort of 
dropped flat, and nobody said anything for a minute Then everybody 
tried to talk at once, and one chap got off a joke, but it wam't no use, they 
didn’t laugh, and even the chap that made the joke didn’t laugh at it, 
which am't usual We all just settled down glum, and watched the barl, 
and was onea^ and oncomfortable. Well, sir, it shut down black and still, 
and then the wmd begm to moan around, and next the lightning begin to 
play and the thunder to grumble. And pretly soon there was a regular 
storm, and m the middle of it a man that was running aft stumbled and fell 
and sprained his ankle so that he hod to lay up. This made the boys shake 
their heads And every time the lightning come, there Was that b^*! with 
the blue lights winking around it. We was always on the look-out for it. 
But by and by, towards dawn, she was gone When the day come we couldn’t 
see her anywhere, and we wam't sorry, neither. 

‘But next night about half-past nine, when there was songs and high 
jinks going on, here she comes again, and took her old rooston the stabboard 
side. There wam’t no more high jinks. Everybody got solemn, nobody 
talked, you couldn’t get anybody to do anything but set around moody 
and look at the barl. It begun to cloud up again. When the watch 
changed, the ofl watch stayed up, 'stead of turning in. The storm npped 
and roaaed around all night, and in the middle of it another man tnpped and 
sprained his ankle, and had to knock off The barl left towards day, and 
nobody see it go 

‘Everybody was sober and down m the mouth all day, I don’t mean 
the kind of sober that comes of leaving hquor alone—^not that. They was 
qmet, but they all drunk more than usual—not together—but each thuti 
sidled off and took it private, by himseff 
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* After dark the off watch didn’t turn in , nohody sung, nobody talked 3 
the boys didn’t scatter around, neither, they sort of huddled togethei, for- 
rard, and for two hours they set there, perfectly stiU, looking steady m the 
one direction, and heaving a sigh once m a while Ajid then, here comsB 
the barl again She took up her old place She staid there all night, no¬ 
hody tum^ in The storm come on again, after midnight. It got awful 
dark, the ram poured down, hail, too, the thunder boomed and roared 



‘ SOON THERE WAS A BEGULAB STOBM ’ 

and bellowed, the wind blowed a hurricane, and the lightning spread over 
everything m big sheets of glare, and sihowed the whole laft as plam as day, 
and the nver lashed np white an milk as far an you could see for miles, and 
there was that barl jiggering along, same as ever The captain ordered the 
watch to man the after sweeps for a crosaing, and nohody would go—no 
more spramed ankles for them, they said ^ey wouldn’t even walk aft. 
Well then, just then the sky split wide open, with a crash, and the hghtmng 
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JkiUed two men of the after watch, and crippled two more. Crippled ttem 
how, aayfl you P Why, spramed theur mJdea ' 

* The har’I left in the dark hetwizt lightnings, towards dawn. Well, not 
a body eat a hite at breakfast that moming. After that the men loafed 
around, m twoa and threes, and talked low together But none of them 
herded with Dick Allbright 


They all give him the cold 
shake If he come aroimd where 
any of the men was, they spht 
up and sidled away. They 
would n’t man the sweeps with 
him. The captam had all the skifis 
hauled up on the raft, alongside 
of his wigwam, and would n’t let 
the dead men be took ashore to 
be planted, he did n’t beheve a 
man that got ashore would come 
bock; and he was nght. 

^ After night come, you could 
see pretty plam that there was 
going to be trouble if that har’l 
come agam, there was such a 
muttermg going on. A good 
many wanted to kill Dick All- 
hright, because he’d seen the bar’l 
on ot^ trips, and that had an 
ugly look Some wanted to put 
him ashore. Some said, let’s all 
go ashore m a pile, if the barl 
comes ugam. 

^This kmd of whispers was 
still going on, the men being 
bunched together foirard watch¬ 
ing for the harl, when, lo and 
behold you, here she comes again. 
Down ^e comes, slow and steady, 
and settles mto her old tracks. 



'THD LIUHTNIira KILLED TWO 
MEN.’ 


You could a heard a pm drop. Then up comes the captain, and says,_ 

* “ Boys, don’t he a pack of children and fools, I don’t want this bar’l to 
be dogging us all the way to Orleans, and f/ou don’t, well, then, how’s the 
host way to stop it P Bum it up,—that’s the way. Pm going to fetch it' 
aboard," he says, And before anybody could say a word, m he went. 
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* He awvuu to it, and as he come pushing it to the raft, the men spread to 
one side, But the old man got it aboard and hnsted m the head, and there 
was a baby m it 1 Yes, sir, a stark naked baby. It waa Dick AJlbright’B 
baby 5 he owned up and eaid so. 

* Yes,” he says, a-leaumg over it, yes, it is my own lamented dading, 
my poor lost Ohailea William Allbright deceased,” says he,—for he could 

cm’l his tongue around the 
“ bulliest wor^ m the lan¬ 

guage when he was a mmd 
to, and lay them before you 
without a jint started, any¬ 
wheres Yes, he said he used 
to liye up at the head of this 
bend, and one mght he choked 
hiB child, which was crying, 
not mtending to kih it,— 
which was prohly a lie,—and 
then he wtia scared, and huned 
it in a borTi, before bis wife 
got home, and off he went, 
and struck the northern trail 
and went to roftmg, and this 
was the thud year that the 
bar’l had chased him He 
said the bad luck always begun 
light, and lasted till four men 
was lolled, and then the harl 
did n't come any more after 
that. He said if the men 
would stand it one more night, 
—and was a-going on bka 
that,—'hut the men had got 
enough They started to get 
‘ ouABBHD THB LiTTLB CHILD ’ out a boat to take him ashore 

and lynch him, but he grabbed 
the httle child aU of a sudden 
and 3umped overboard with it hugged up to his breast and shedding tears, 
and we never see him again m this life, poor old suffering soul, nor Oharles 
William neither' 


' was shedding tears P ’ says Boh, * was it Allbright or the baby P' 

* Why, Allbnght, of course, didn’t I tdl you the baby was dead P Jeen 
dead three years—how could it cry P ’ 
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‘Well, never mind how it could cry—^how could it 'ke&p all that tune?’ 
Bays Davy. * You answer me that.’ 

‘ I don’t know how it done it/ says Ed ‘ It done it though—that’s all 
I know about it ’ 

i Say—^wbat did they do with the har’l P ’ says the Child of Calamity, 

^ Why, they hove it overboard, and it sunk like a chunk of lead.’ 
Edward, did the child look hke it was choked P ’ says one. 



‘ Did it have its hair parted P ’ says 
another. 

‘ What was the brand on that bai^, 
Eddy P ’ says a fellow they called Bill 
* Have you got the papers for them 
statistics, Edmund P ’ says Jimmy, 

* Say, Edwin, was you one of the men that was killed by the hghtmng P ’ 
aaya Davy 

‘HimP 0, no, he was both of ’em/ says Bob, Then they all haw- 
hawed 

‘ Say, Edward, don’t you reckon you’d better take a pill P You look 
badjrdon’t you feel pale P ’ says the Child of Calamity, 

^0, come, now, Eddy,’ says Jimmy, ‘show up ; you must a kept part of 
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‘ No/ says Big BoTj, < less get out the paint-pot and paint him a sky blue 
all over from head to heel, and then heave him over! ’ 

* Good I that’s it. Go for the paint, Jimmy.* 

When the paint come, and Bob took the brash and was just going to 
begm, the others laughing and rubbing their hands, I begun to cry, and that 
sort of worked on Davy, and he says— 

'Wast there! He’s nothing but a oub. ^111 paint the man that 
tetches him! ’ 

So I looked around on them, and some of them grumbled and growled, 
and Boh put down the paint, and the others did n’t take it up. 

‘ Dome here to the fire, and less see what you’re up to here/ says Davy. 
* Now set down there and give an account of yourself. How long have you 
been aboard here P ’ 

‘ Not over a quarter of a minute, sir,’ says L 

* How did you get dry so quick? ’ 

* I don’t know, sir. I’m always that way, mostly/ 

* Oh, you are, are you P What’s your name ? ’ 

I wamHi going to tell my name. I didn’t know what to say, so 1 just 
says— 

' Charles Wilham AUbnght, sir,’ 

Then they roared—the whole crowd; and I was mighty glad I said that, 
because maybe laughing would^t them m a better humor. 

When they got done laughing, Davy says— 

‘ It won’t hardly do, Oharles William. You couldn’t have growed this 
five year, and you was a baby when you come out of the bar’l, you 
Ipici^and dead at that dome, now, tell a straight story, and nobc^yll 
hurt you, if you am*t up to anything wrong. What is your name P ’ 

* Aleck Hopkms, sir Aleck James Hopkins.’ 

* Well, Aleck, where did you come fiom, here ? ’ 

‘ From a trading scow She lays up the bend yonder. I was bom on 
her. Pap has traded up and down here all his bib, and he told me to swim 
off here, because when you went by he said he would like to get some of 
you to speak to a Mr. Jonas Turner, in Oairo, and tell him—*’ 

‘ Oh, come I ’ • 

* Yes, SIP, it’s as true as the world; Pap he says- 

' Oh, your grandmother 1 * 

They all laughed, and I tned again to talk, hut they broke in on me and 
stopped me. 

‘Now, looky-here/ says Davy, ‘you’re scared, and so you talk wild. 
Honest, now, do you hve in a scow, or is it a lie P ’ 

0 Yes, BUT, m a trading scow. She lays up at the head o^the bend. But 
I wam’t bom m her. It’s our first trip.' 
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‘Now you’re talking 1 What did you come ahoaid Iiere, for? To 
steal?’ 

* No, BIT, I didn’t —It was only to get a ride on tlie raft All boys does 
that.’ 

‘Well, I know that But what did you hide for ? ’ 

^Sometimes they dnve the hoys off’ 



‘OHABLBS WILLIAM ALLBBIGHT, SIR.* 


' So they do. They might steal Looliy-here, if we let you oft luhs 
time, win you keep out of these kind of scrapes hereafter P ’ 

‘ ’Deed I will, boss. You try me ’ 

‘All right, then You ain’t hut little ways from shore Overboard 
with you, and don’t you make a fool of yourself another time this way — 
Blast it, boy, some raftsmen would rawMde you till you were black cShd 
bluel 
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I didn’t wait to has good-bye, but went overboard and broke foi shore 
When Jim come along by and by, the big raft was away out of sight 
aroimd the pomt I swum out and got aboard, and was mighty glad to see 
home again 

The boy did not get the information he was after, but his adven- 
tuie has furmshed the glimpse of the departed raftsman and keelboat- 
mar which I desire to offer m this place 

I now come to a phase of the Mississippi Kiver life of the flush 
tunes of steamboatmg, which seems to me to warrant full ezamina- 
tion—the marvellous science of piloting, as displayed there, I beheve 
there has been nothin^: like it elsewhere m the world. 
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CHAPTER 17 

THE boys' ambition 

■WHEtT I waB a boy, there was but oue permanent ambition among 
my comrades m our village ^ on the west bank of the Mississippi 



‘oxm PBEMANBNT AMBITION** 

River That was, to he a steamboatman Wo had transient ambi¬ 
tions of other sorts, but they were only transient. When a mrous 
came and went, it left us all burning to become clowns, the first 


^ Hannibal. Hiflsouii 
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ndgrd minstoel show that came to our section left us all suffering to 
ta^ that kind of Me , now and then we had a hope that if we hved 
and were good, God would permit us to be pirates. These ambi¬ 
tions faded out, each in its turn, but the ambition to be a steam- 
boatman always remamed. 

Once a day a 
cheap, gaudy packet 
arrived upward from 
St Louis, and an¬ 
other downward from 
Keokuk Before 
these events, the day 
was glonous with ex¬ 
pectancy , after them, 
the day was a dead 
and empty thing 
Not only the boys, 
but the whole village, 
felt this After all 
these years I can pic¬ 
ture that old time to 
myself now, just as it 
was then the white 
town drowsmg in the 
sunshine ol a sum¬ 
mer’s mornmg, the 
streets empty, or 
pretty nearly so, one 
or two clerks sitting 
m front of the Water 
Street stores, with 
their aplmt-bottomed chairs tilted back against the wall, chins on 
breasts, hats slouched over their faces, asleep—with shmgle-shavmgs 
enough around to show what broke them down, a sow and a litter of 
pigs loafing along the sidewalk, domg a good business in watermelon 
rinds and seeds ^ two or three lonely little freight piles scattered 
about the ^ levee,' a pile of ' skids ’ on the slope of the stone-paved 
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coming boat ae upon a wonder they are seeing for the first time. And 
the boat w rather a handsome sight, too. She us long and sharp and 
tnm and pretty, she has two tall, fancy-topped chimney a, with a 
glided device of some kind swung between them, a fanciful pilots 
houae, all glass and ‘ gingerbread,* perched on top of the ‘ texas * deck 
behmd them; the paddle-boxes are gorgeous with a picture or with 
gilded rays above the boat’s name, the boiler deck, the hnmcane 
deck, and the texas deck are fenced and ornamented with clean white 
railings; there is a flag gallantly flying from the jack-staff, the 
furnace doors are open and the flres glaring bravely, the upper decks 
are black with passengers, the captain stands by the big bell, calm, 
impoamg, the envy of all; great volumes of the blackest smoke are 
rolling and tumbling out of the cbinmeys—a husbanded grandeur 
created with a bit of pitch pme just before amving at a town; the 
crew are grouped on the foi*ecastle; the broad stage is run far out 
over the port bow, and an envied deck-hand stands picturesquely on 
the end of it with a coil of rope in his hand; the pent steam is 
screaming through the gauge-cocks, the captain lifts his hand, a bell 
rings, the wheels stop, then they turn hack, churning the water to 
foam, and the steamer is at rest. Then such a scramble as there is 
to get aboard, and to get ashore, and to take in freight and to dis¬ 
charge height, all at one and the same time; and such a yellmg and 
oursmg as the mates facilitate it all with I Ten minutes later the 
steamer is under way again, with no flag on the jack-staff and no 
black smoke issumg from the chimneys. After ton more minutes 
the town is dead agaiu, and the town drunkard asleep by the skids 
once more. 

My father was a justice of the peace, and I supposed he possessed 
the power of life and death over all men and could bg-ng anybody that 
offended bun This was distinction enough for me as a general 
thmg, but the desire to be a steamhoatmankept intruding, neverthe¬ 
less. I first wanted to he a cabin-boy, so that I could come out with 
a white apron on and shake a table-cloth over the side, where all my 
old comrades could see me; later I thought I would rather be the 
deck-hand who stood on the end of the stage-plank with the coil of 
rope in his hand, because he was particularly conspicuous. But these 
were only day-dreams,—t^y were too heavenly to be contemplated 
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B& real possibilities. By and by one of our boys vent away He was 
not heaid of for a long tune At last be turned up as apprentice 
engineer or ' striker * on a steamboat. This thing shook the bottom 
out of all my Sunday-school teachings. That boy had been notori¬ 
ously vorldlj, and I just the reverse, yet he vajs exalted to this 
eminence, and I left m obscurity and misery. There vas nothing 
generous about this fellow in his greatness. He would always manage 

to have a msty bolt to 
scrub while his boat 
tamed at our town, 
and he would sit on the 
inside guaid and scrub 
it, where we could all 
see him and envy him 
and loathe him And 
whenever his boat was 
laid up he would come 
home and swell around 
the town in his blackest 
and greasiest clothes, so 
that nobody could help 
remembering that he 
was a steamboatman, 
and he used all sorts of 
steamboat technicalities 
in his talk, as if he weie 
so used to them that he 
‘THE TOW 2 f DBUNKABD ASLEEP ONOB forgot common people 
mobb,’ could not understand 

them He would speak 
of the ‘ labboard * side of a horse in an easy, natural way that would 
make one wish he was dead. And he was always talking about ‘ St. 
Looy * like an old mtizen, he would refer casually to occasions when 
he ^ was coming down Fourth. Street,* or when he was * passing by the 
Planter’s House,* or when there was a fire and he took a turn on the 
brakes of ^the old Big Missouri, * and then he would go on and lie 
about how many towns the size of ours were burned down there that 
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day. Two or three of the boys had long been persons of consideration 
among us because they had been to St. Louis pnee and had a vague 
general knowledge of its wonders^ but the day of their glory was over 


now. They lapsed 
into a humble silence, 
and learned to dis^ 
appear when the 
ruthless ' cub '-engis 
neer approached. 
This fellow had 
money, too, and hair 
oil. Also an Ignorant 
silver watch and a 
diowy brass watch 
chain He wore a 
leather belt and used 
no suspenders. If 
ever a youth was 
cordially admired and 
hated by his com¬ 
rades, this one was. 
No girl could with¬ 
stand his charms 
He ‘out out' every 
boy in the v^age 
When his boat blew 
lip at last, it diffused 
a tranquil content¬ 
ment among us such 
as we had not known 
for months. But 
when he came home 



the next week, alive, 


‘A SHnrmo hbbo’ 


renowned, and slj^ 


peared in church all battered up and bandaged, a shming hero, stared 
at and wondered over by everybody, it seemed to us that the partiahty 
of Providence for an undeserving reptile had reached a pomt where it 
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This oimtiire’s cai’eer could produce but one result, and it speedily 
followed Boy after boy managed to get on the iiver The mmisteiys 
son became an engineer The doctor’s and the post-master’s song 
became ‘ mud cleiks, ’ the wholesale liquor dealer’s son became a bar¬ 
keeper on a boat; four sons of the chief merchant, and two sons of 
the county judge, became pilots Pilot was the grandest position of 
all The pilot, even in those days of trivial wages, had a princely 
salary—^from a hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty dollars a 
moTiib, and no boaid to pay Two months of hia wages would pay a 
pt'euchoi’s salary for a year Now some of us were left disconsolate 
We <*oulcl not get on the river—at least our parents would not let na 
Ro by and by I inn away I said I never would come home 
again till 1 was a pilot and could come in glory But somehow I 
dould not manage it I went meekly aboard a few of the boats that 
lay packed together like sardines at the long St Louis whai-f, and 
voiy hunil)ly inquired for the pilots, but got only a cold shoulder and 
Hhort words from mates and cleiks I had to make the best of this 
sold; of treatment for the time being, but I had comforting day¬ 
dreams of a future when I should be a great and honoured pilot, 
with plenty of money, and could kill some of these mates and clerks 
and jMxy for thorn 
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OHAPTEE V. 

I WAJTT TO BE A OBB-PHiOT. 

Months afterward the hope within me struggled to a reluctant death, 
end 1 found myself without an ambition. But I was ashamed to go 
homa I was in Omcmnati, and I set to work to map out a new 
career I had been reading about the recent exploration of the nver 
Amazon by an expedition sent out by our government. It was said 
that the expedition, owing to dijOficulties, had not thoroughly explored 
a part of the country lying about the head-waters, some four thousand 
nules from the month of the nver. It was only about fifteen hundred 
miles from Omcmnati to New Orleans, where I could doubtless get a 
ship I had thiriy dollars left, I would go and complete the explora¬ 
tion of the Amazon. This was all the thought I gave to the subject. 
1 never was great m matters of detail I packed my valise, and took 
passage on an ancient tub called the ' Paul Jones,* for New Orleans 
For the sum of sixteen dollars I had the scarred and tarnished 
splendours of * her ’ mam saloon prmoipally to myself, for she was 
not a creature to attract the eye of wiser travellers 

When we presently got under way and went poking down the 
broad Ohio, I became a new bemg, and the subject of my own admi¬ 
ration I was a traveller I A word never had tasted so good in my 
mouth before. I had an exultant sense of bemg bound for mysterious 
lands and distant dimes which I never have felt in so upliftmg a 
degree since I was in suoh a glorified condition that aU ignoble 
feelings departed out of me, and I was able to look down and pity the 
untravelled with a compassion that had hardly a trace of contempt in 
it. Still, when we stopped at villages and wood-yards, I could not 
help loUmg carelessly upon the railings of the boiler deck to ei^oy the 
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envy of the countiy boys on the bank. If they did not seem to dis¬ 
cover me, I presently sneezed to attract their attention, or moved to 
a position where they could not help seemg me And as soon as I 
knew they saw me I gaped and stretched, and gave other signs of 
being mightily bored with travelling 
I kept my hat 


stayed where the 
could strike me, 
get the bronzed 
look of an old 
second day was 


off all the time, and 
wind and the aim 
because I wanted to 
and weathei-beaten 
traveller. Before the 
half gone I expen- 
enced a joy which 
filled me with the 
purest gratitude, for 
I saw that the skin 
had begun to bbster 
and peel off my face 
and neck I wished 
that the boys and 
girls at home could 
see me now 

W e reached Loms- 
ville in time—at least 
the neighbourhood of 
it. We stuck hard 
and fast on the rocks 
in the middle of the 
nver, and lay there 
four days, I was 
now begmnmg to 
feel a strong sense of 
bemg a part of the 

bqaVs family, a sort of infant son to the captam and younger brother 
to the officers There is no estimating the pnde 1 took m this 
grandeur, or the affection that began to swell and grow in me for 
those people. I could not know how the lordly ateamboatman scorns 
that sort of presiunption m a mere landsman. I particularly 
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are you going to sleep over it I 'Vast heavmg- ^Vast heaving, I tell 
you I Going to heave it clear astern ? WHERE 're you going with 
that barrel 1 for'aid with it 'foie I make you swallow it, you daah- 
daflh-dash-c?afl7iec^ split between a tiied mud-turtle and a cnppled 
hearse-horse 1' 



worn off, I began timidly to make up to the humblest official connected 
with the boat—^the night watchman He snubbed my advances at 
first, but I presently ventured to offer him a new chalk pipe, and that 
softened him So he allowed me to sit with him by tbe big bell on 
j^e hurricane deck, and in time he melted into conversation. He 
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oould not well have helped it, I hung with suoh homage on his words 
and so plainly showed that I felt honoured by his notice He told 
me the uames of dun capes and shadowy islands as we glided by them 
m the solemnity of the night, under the winking stars, and by and 



by got to talking about himself He seemed over sentimental for a 
man whose salary was six dollars a week—or rather he might have 
seemed so to an oldei person than 1. But 1 drank in hia words 
hungrily, and with a faith that might have moved mountains if it 
had been applied judiciously. What was it to me that he was soiled 








niul se(^dy and fragrant with gin ? What was it to me that his 
gmimnar was had, his constvnetiou worse, and Ins profanity so void 
of art that it was an eloinent of woaknoss rather than strength m 
his couvovsation? Ho was a wronged man, a man who had seen 
trouldo, and that was enough for me As he mellowed into his 
plaiutivo histoiy his tears diipp(‘cl upon the lantern m hia lap, and I 
med, too, from synipatliy, ITo said ho was tho son of an English 
nohlemaii—oitlun* «ni eail or an aldormnn, he could not remember 
wdiich, but behoved was both , his f.iilioi, the nobleman, loved him, 
but JiiH mother hated him from tho cradle, and so while he was siall 
a little hoy he w»as sent to^oiio of them old, ancient colleges’—he 
couldn’t loinomhor which, and hy and by lua fiither died andhia 
luothev wcuw'd the property and 'shook ’ him os he phitiBed it After 
his natiher shook him, moml)oi-s of tho nobility with whom he was 
acquainted used thoir influence to get him the position of' lobloUy- 
hey ill a ship;' and from that point my watchman threw off all tram- 
xnols of date and locality and In'anchecl out; into a narrative that 
bi'isUcMl all along with incredible adventures, a narrative that was so 
reeking with bloodshed and so cratnmod with hair breadth escapes 
and tho most ongaging and imconscioua peraonal villnimes, that I sat 
spcwhlesH, (iujoying, shuddoring, wondering, Avorsluppmg. 

It was a sore blight to find out aftoi wards that he was a low, 
vulgar, ignorant, sentimental, half-witted humbug, an nntravelled 
niitivo of tho wilds of Illinois, who Jiad absorbed wildcat literature 
and appropriated its marvels, until m time he had woven odds and 
ends of tho mesa into this yam, and then gone on tolling it to fledg 
lings like mo, until he had come to holieve it Inmself 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A oxtb-filot’s EZFXBIBNOB 

What with lying on the rocks four days at Louisville, and some other 
delays, the poor old ‘ Paul Jones * fooled away about two weeks in 
making the voyage ficom Omoinnati to New Orleans. This gave me 
a chance to get acquamted with one of the pilots, and he taught me 
how to steer the boat, and thus made the fascination of nver life more 
potent than ever for me. 

It also gave me a chance to get acquainted with a youth who had 
taken deck passage—^more’s the pity, for he easily borrowed six 
dollars of me on a promise to return to the boat and pay it back to me 
the day after we should arrive. But he probably died or forgot, for 
he never came It was doubtless the former, since he had said his 
parents were wealthy, and he only travelled deck passage because it 
was cooler.' 

1 soon discovered two things. One was that a vessel would not 
be likely to sail for the mouth of the Amazon under ten or twelve 
years ; and the other was that the nine or ten dollars still left in my 
pocket would not suffice for so imposmg an exploration as I had 
planned, even if 1 could afford to wait for a ship. Therefore it 
followed that I must contrive a new career. The ‘Paul Jones' was 
now bound for St Louis I planned a siege against my pilot, and at 
the end of three hard days he surrendered. He agreed to teach me 
the Mississippi River from New Orleans to St. Louis for five hjundred 
dollars, payable out of the first wages I should recave after gradu¬ 
ating. I entaed upon the small enterprise of * leammg ^ twelve or 
thirteen hundred miles of the great Mississippi River with the easy 
1 * Deok ’ passage—steerage passage. 
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confldeiice of my time of life If I liad really known what I was 
about to require of my faculties, I should not have had the courage to 
begin. I supposed that all a pilot had to do was to keep his boat in the 
river, and I did not consider that that could be much of a trick, since 

it was so wide. 

V -- rn-L^ 


we were so dose I held my 

< HU aAm,T BOBKOWED SEC DOLLAM ’ 


hoat away from the danger, 
and I had my own opinion of the pilot who had known no better 
than to get us into such peni, but I was too wise to express it In 
half a minute I had a wide margin of safety mteryening between 
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the ' Paul Jones * and the ships, and within ten seconds mor^ I was 
set aside m disgrace, and Mr Bixby was going into danger again and 
flaying me alive with abuse of my cowardice I was stung, but I 
was obhged to admire the easy confidence with which my chief loafed 
from side to side of his wheel, and trimmed the ships so closely 
that disaster seemed ceaselessly imminent When he had cooled a 
little he told me that the easy water was close ashore and the cuiTent 
outside, and therefore we must hug the bank, up-stream, to get the 
benefit of the 
former, and stay 
well out, down¬ 
stream, to take 
advantage of the 
latter In my own 
mind I resolved to 
be a down-stream 
pilot and leave the 
up-streaming to 
people dead to 
prudence 

Now and then 
M!r Bixby called 
my attention to 
certain things 
Said he, * This is 
Six-Mile Point ’ I 
assented It was ' bbsiboino the pilot ’ 

pleasant enough 

information, but I could not see the bearing of it, I was not con- 
smoua that it was a matter of any interest to me Another time he 
said, 'This is Nine-Mile Point' Later he said, 'This is Twelve- 
Mile Pomt' They were aU about level with the water’s edge, they 
all looked about alike to me, they were monotonously unpicturesque 
I hoped Mr Bixby would change the subject But no, he would 
crowd uj) around a pomt, hugging the shore with affection, and then 
say. * The slack water ends here, abreast this bunch of Ohinei-trees; 
now we cross over.’ So he crossed over. He gave me the wheel 
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•once or twice, but I bad no luck I either came near chipping off the 
•edge of a sugar plantation, or I yawed too far from shore, and so 
dropped back mto disgrace again, and got abused. 

The watch was ended at last, and we took supper and went to bed 
At midnight the glare of a lantern shone in my eyes, and the night 
watchman said—■ 
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'Well, if this an’t good, I'm blest' 

The ^off-watoh' was jnst ttiming m, and I heaid some brutal 
laughter from them, and such remarks os ‘ Hello, watchman 1 an't 
the new cub turned out yet ? He's delicate, likely ^ Give him some 
sugar in a rag and send for the chambermajd to sing lock-a-by-baby 
to him' 

About this time Mr Bixby appeared on the scene. Something 
hke a minute later I was chmbing the pilot-house steps with some of 
my clothes on and the rest in my arms Mr, Bixby was close behind, 



of the night to go to work It was a detail in piloting that had 
never occurred to me at all I knew that boats ran all night, but 
somehow I had never happened to reflect that somebody bad to get 
up out of a warm bed to rtin them, I began to fear that piloting 
was not quite so romantic as I had imagmed it was^ there was 
something very I’eal and work-like about this new phase of it. 

It was a rather dingy night, although a fair number of stars were 
out The big mate was at the wheel, and he had the old tub pointed 
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at a stai and was holding her straight up the middle of the nver. 
The shores on eithei hand were not much more than half a mile apart, 

but they seemed wondeifully 
far away and evei so vague and 
mdistmct The mate said — 

* We*v 0 got to land at 
Jones’s plantation, sir ’ 

The vengeful spirit m me 
exulted. I said to myself, I 
wish you joy of your job, Mi* 
Bixby, you’ll have a good 
tune finding Mi Jones’s plan¬ 
tation such a mght as this, 
and I hope you never toUl find 
it as long as you hve 

Ml. Bixby sard to the 
mate — 

‘ Upper end of the planta¬ 
tion, or the lower ? ’ 

‘ Upper ’ 

* I can’t do it The stumps 
there are out of water at this 
stage. It’s no great distance 
to the lower, and you’ll have 
to get along with that.* 

'All right, sir. If Jones 
don’t like it he ’ll have to lump 
it, I reckon ’ 

And then the mate left 
My exultation began to cool 
and my wonder to come up 
Here was a man who not only 
proposed to find this planta¬ 
tion on such a night, but to 
find either end of it you pieferred, I dreadfully wanted to ask a 
question, but I was carrying about as many shoit answers as my 
^ cargo-ioom would admit of, so 1 held my peace. All I desired to ask 



‘Jl minute latbe,’ 
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Mr Bixby was tlie simple question whetlier he was ass enough t<» 
really imagme he was going to find that plantation on a night 
when all plantations were exactly alike and all the same colour. 
But I held in I used to have fine inspirations of prudence in 
those days. ^ 

Mr Bixby made for the shore and soon was scraping it, just the 
same as if it had been daylight And not only that, but singing— 

* Father in heaven, the day is declining,* etc 

It seemed to me that I had put my life in the keeping of a peculiarly 
reckless outcast Presently he turned on me and said.— 

* What's the name of the first point above New Orleans ?' 

I was gratified to be able to answer promptly, and I did I said 
I didn’t know. 

‘ Don^t knowf* 

This manner jolted me I was down at the foot again, in a 
moment But I had to say just what I had said before 

^ Well, you're a smart one/ said Mr, Bixby. ^ What's_the name 
of the next pomt ?' 

Once more I didn’t know 

' Well, this beats anything Tell me the name of an^ pUBit or 
place I told you' 

I studied a while and decided that I couldn't. 

' Look here I What do you stai’t out from, above Twelve-Mile 
Pomt, to cross over ?' 

‘ I—I—don't know.' 

' You—you—don’t know ?' mimicking my drawling manner of 
speech ‘ What do yon know ?' 

‘ I—I—nothing, for certam' 

' By the great Oeasar’s ghost, I beheve you I You're the stupidest 
dunderhead I ever saw or ever heard of, so help mo Moses I The 
idea of you being a pilot —you / Why, you don't know enough to 
pilot a cow down a lone ' 

Oh, hut his wrath was up i He was a nervous man, and he 
ahuffied ■6^om one side of his wheel to the other as if the floor was 
hot He would boil a while to himself, and then overflow ^nd scald 
me again. 
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‘Look here I What do you suppose I told you the names of 
those points fori’ 

I tremblingly considered a moment, and then the devil of temp¬ 
tation provoked me to say,— 

‘"Well—to—to—“be entertaining, I thought’ 

This 'was a red rag to the bull He raged and stormed so (he 
"Was crossing the river at the time) that 1 judge it made him blind. 



.sent up a volley of red-hot profanity* Never was a Tr><i.n so grateful 
as Mr Bixby was * because he was bnm full, and here were 
subjects who would tcdk Ixich^, He threw open a window, thrust 
his head out, and such an irruption followed as I never had heard 
before. The &inter and farther away the soo'wmen’s curses drifted, 
the higher Mr. Bixhy lifted his voice and the weightier his 
fidiectives grew Wben he dosed the window he was empty. You 
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bould have drawn a seine through his system and not ftragk enrses 
enough to disturb yom mother witb Presently he said to me m the 

boy, yon must get a little memorandum book, and every time 
I tell you a thing, put it down right away There’s only one way to 
be a pilot, and that is to get this entire nver by heart. You Lave 
to know it just like ABO 
That waa a dismal revela¬ 
tion to me, for my memory 
was never loaded with any- 
thmg hut blank 
cartndges How¬ 
ever, I did not feel 
discouraged long I 
judged that it was 
best to make some 
allowances, for 
doubtless Mi Bix- 
by was ‘ stretciixng 
Presently he pulled 
a rope and struck a 
few strokes on the 
big hell The stars 
were all gone now, 
and the night was as black as mb I could hear the wheels ohurtt 
along the bank, but I was not entirely certain that I could see the 
shore The voice of the mvisible watchman called up from the huari- 
cane deck— 

< What’s this, sirT 
* Jones's plantation' 

I said to myself, I wish I might venture to offer a small bet that 
it isn’t. But I did not chirp. I only waited to see. Mr Bixby 
handled the engine bells, and in due time the boat’s nose came to the 
land, a torch glowed from the forecastle, a man skipped ashore, a 
darky’s voice on the bank said, ‘ Gimme de k’yarpet-bag, Mara* 
Jones,’ and the next moment we were standing up the river again,, 
all serene, I reflected deeply awhile, and then said—^but no^ aloud— 
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Well, the finding of that plantation was the luckiest accident that 
ever happened ^ but it couldn^t happen again in a hundred years.' 
And I fully believed it was an accident, too. 

By the tune we had gone seven or eight hundred miles up the 
nver, I had learned to be a tolerably plucky upstream steersman, in 
daylight, and before we reached St. Louis I had made a trifle of 
progress m night-work, but only a trifle I had a note-book that 
fairly bnstled with the names of towns, ‘ points,' bars, islands, bends, 
reaches, eta \ but the information was to be found only m the note¬ 
book—^none of it was m my head. It made my heart ache to think 
1 had only got half of the nver set down; for as our watch was four 
hours off and four hours on, day and night, there was a long four- 
hour gap m my hook for every tune I had slept smoe the voyage 
began 

My chief was presently hired to go on a big New Orleans boat, 
and I packed my satchel and went with him. She was a grand 
affair. When I stood m her pilot-house I was so for above the water 
that I seemed perched on a mountain, and her decks stretched so far 
away, fore and aft, below me, that I wondered how I could ever have 
considered the httle * Paul Jones' a large craft There were other 
differences, too. The * Paul Jones's' pilot-house was a cheap, dingy, 
battesred rattle-trap, cramped for room - but here was a sumptuous 
glass temple, room enough to have a dance m, showy red and gold 
window-curtams; an imposing sofa, leather cushions and a back to 
the high bench where visiting pilots sit, to spin yams and ‘ look at 
the river,' bright, fanciful ‘ cuspadores * instead of a broad wooden 
box filled with sawdust, nice new oil-oloth on the floor, a hospitable 
big stove for wmter, a wheel as high as my head, costly with inlaid 
work j a wire tillei^rope, bnght brass knobs for the bells, and a 
tidy, white-aproned, black ‘ texaa-tender,' to bring up tarts and ices 
and coffee during mid-watch, day and night. Now this was ‘ some¬ 
thing like, ’ and so I began to take heart once more to believe that 
piloting was a romantic sort of occupation after alL The moment we 
were under way I began to prowl about the great steamer and fill 
myself with joy. She was as dean and as damty as a drawmg-room \ 
when I looked down her long, gilded saloon, it was like gazing 
through a splendid tunnel, she had on oil-pioture, by some gifted 
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sign-pamter on evei7 stateroom door, she glittered with no end of 

pnsm-^ "t offioa was elegant, the bart^ 

marrelloos, and the baivkeeper had been barbeied and upholsSeT^ 
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of men The fires were fiercely gknng from a long row of famaces, 
and over them were eight huge boilers I This was unutterable pomp 
The mighty engines—but enough of this I had never felt so fine 
before. And when I found that the regiment of natty servants 
req)ectful]y ‘sir’d ’ me, my satisfaction was complete, 
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CHAPTER YII. 

A DARING DEED 

When I- returned to the pilot-house St Louis was gone and I wa6 
lost Here was a piece of nver which was all down m my book, hut 
I could make neither head nor tail of it. yon understand, it was 
turned around I hod seen it when commg up-stream, but I had 
never faced about to see how it looked when it was behind me My 
heart broke agam, for it was plain that I had got to learn this trou¬ 
blesome river both Uiwys 

The pilot-house was full of pilots, going down to ‘ look at the 
nver' What is called the ' upper nvei * (the two hundred miles 
between St Louis and Oauo, where the Ohio comes in) was low, and 
the Mississippi changes its channel so constantly that the pilots used 
to always find it necessary to run down to Cairo to take a fresh look, 
when their boats were to he m port a week \ that is, when the water 
was at a low stage A deal of this ^ looking at the river ’ was done 
by poor fellows who seldom, had a berth, and whose only hope of 
gettmg one lay in their being always freshly posted and therefore 
ready to drop into the shoes of some reputable pilot, for a single tnp, 
on account of Such pilot’s sudden illness, or some other necessity. 
And a good many of them constantly ran up and down inspecting the 
nver, not because they ever really hoped to get a berth, but because 
(they being guests of the boat) it was cheaper to * look at the nver ’ 
than stay ashore and pay board In time these fellows grew dainty 
m their tastes, and only infested boats that had an establi^ed reputai- 
tion for setting good tables All visitmg pilots were useful, for they 
were always ready and willing, winter or summer, night or day, to 
go out m the yawl and help buoy the channel or assist the boat’s 
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pilots m aity "way they could They were likewise welcome becjause 
all pilots are tireless talkers, when gathered together, and as they 
talk only about the nver they are always understood and are always 
interestmg Your true pilot cares nothmg about anything on earth 
but the nver, and his pnde m hia occupation sui^asses the pnde of 
kings. 

We had a fine company of these river-inspectors along, this tnp 
There were eight or ten, and there was abundance of room for them 
in our great pdot-house. Two or thrde of them wore polished silk 
hats, elaborate shirt-fronts, diamond bieaatpins, kid gloves, and 



patent-leather boots They were choice 
in their English, and bore themselves 
with a digmty proper to men of sohd 
means and prodigious reputation as pilots The others were more or 
less loosely clad, and wore upon their heads tall felt cones that were 
suggestive of the days of the Commonwealth. 

I was a cipher m this august company, and felt subdued, not to 
say torpid. I was not even of sufficient consequence to assist at the 
wkeel when it was necessary to put the tiller hard down in a hurry, 
the guest that stood nearest did that when occasion required—and 
this was pretty much all the time, because of the crookedness of the 
channel and the scant water. I stood m a comer, and the talk I 
listened to took the hope all out of me. - One visitor saad to another— 
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'Jim, how did you run Plum Point, coming' upV 
' It wafl in the night, there, and I ran it the way one of the boyb 
on the " Diana ” told me, started out about fifty yards above the 
wood pile on the false point, and held on the cabin under Plum Pomt 
till I raised the reef—quarter less twain—then straightened up for 
the middle bar till I got well ahieast the old one-limbod cotton-wood 
m the bend, then got ray stern on the cotton-wood and head on the 
low place above the pomt, and came through a-booming—^nine and a 
half' 

‘ Pretty square crossing, an*t it ? * 

' Yes, but the upper bar^s working down fast' 

Mother pilot spoke ng and said— 

'I had better water than that, and ran it lower down; started 
out from the false pomt—mark twom—raised the second reef abreast 
the big snag m the bend, and had quarter less twain/ 

One of the gorgeous ones remarked— 

'I don't want to find fault with your leadsmen, but that's a good 
deal of water for Plum Point, it seems to me' 

There was an approvmg nod all around as this quiet snub dropped 
on the boaster and * settled' him. And so they went on taJk-t^- 
talking. Meantime, the thing that was running m my nrnid was, 

* Now if my ears hear aright, I have not only to get the names of aU 
the towns and islands and bends, and so on, by heart, but I must 
even get up a warm personal acquamtanoesMp with every old snag 
and one-limbed cotton-wood and obscure wood pile that ornaments 
the banks of this river for twelve hundred miles; and more than 
that, I must actually know where these things are m the dark, unless 
these gneeis are gifted with eyes that can pierce through two miles of 
solid blackness; I wish the piloting business was in Jericho and I 
had never thought of it.* 

At dusk Mr Bixby tapped the hog beU three times (the signal to 
land), and the captain emerged from his drawing-room in the foiward 
end of the texas, and looked up inquiringly Mr . Bixby — 

‘ We will lay up here all night, captain' 

' Very well, sir' 
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pleased, without asking so grand a captain’s permission, I took my 
supper and went immediately to bed, discouraged by my day’s obser¬ 
vations and experiences My late voyage’s note-booking was but a 
confusion of meaningless names It had tangled me all up m a knot 
every time I had looked at it in the daytime I now hoped for res¬ 
pite m sleep, but no, it revelled all through my head till sunrise 
again, a frantic and tireless mghtmaie 

Next morning I felt pretty rusty and low-spuited We went 

booming along, taking a good many 
chances, for we were anxious to ‘ get 
out of the luver ’ (as getting out to 
Cairo was called) before night should 
overtake us. But Mr Bixhy's 
partner, the other pilot, presently 
grounded the boat, and we lost so 
much time in getting her off that it 
was plain that daikness would over¬ 
take us a good long way above the 
mouth This was a great misfor¬ 
tune, especially to certain of our 
visiting pilots, whose boats would 
have to wait for their return, no 
matter how long that might be It 
sobered the pilot-house talk a good 
deal Coming up-stream, pilots did 
not mind low water or any kind of 
TANGLED KNOT ’ darkncss, nothing stopped them but 

fog But down-stream work was 
different, a boat was too nearly helpless, with a stiff current pushmg 
belnnd her, so it was not customary to run down-stream at night m 
low water 

There seemed to be one small hope, however if we could get 
through the intncateand dangerous Hat Island crossing before night, 
we could ventuie the rest, for we would have plainer and 

better water. But it would be insanity to attempt Hat Island at 
night So there was a deal of looking at watches all the rest of the 
day, and a constant ciphering upon the speed we wei^e making, Hat 
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Idand was the eternal subject, sometimes hope was high and some¬ 
times we were delayed in a bad crossing, and down it went again 
For hours all hands lay under the burden of this suppressed excite 
ment; it was even communicated to me, and I got to feeling so 
aohdtoua about Hat Island, and imder such an awful pressure of re 
sponsibility, that I wished I might have five mmutea on shore to draw 
a good, full, relieving breath, and start over again. We wei-e standing 
no regular watches Each of our pilots ran such portions of the nver 
as he had run when coming up-stream, because of his greater familianty 
with it y but both remained in the pfiot-house constantly. 

An hour before sunset, Mr. Bixby took the wheel and Mr W- 

stepped aside For the next thirty minutes every man held his 
watch m his hand and was restless, silent, and uneasy At last some¬ 
body said, with a doomful sigh— 

^ Well, yonder*6 Hat Island—and we can't make it' 

All the watches closed with a snap, everybody sighed and muttered 
something about its bemg ‘ too had, too bad—ah, if we could only 
have got here half an hour sooner! * and the place was thick with the 
atmosphere of disappointment. Some started to go out, but loitered, 
hearing no bell-tap to land The sun dipped behind the horizon, the 
boat went on. Inquiring looks passed firom one guest to another; 
and one who had his hand on the door-knob and had turned it, waited, 
then presently took away his hand and let the knob turn back again 
We bore steaxiily down the bend More looks were exchanged, 
and nods of surprised admiration—but no words Insensibly the 
men drew together behind Mr Bixby, as the sky darkened and one 
or two dim stars came out The dead silence and sense of waiting 
became oppressive. Mr Bixby pulled the cord, and two deep, mellow 
notes firom the big beU fioated ofi on the night. Then a pause, and 
one more note was struck The watchman's voice followed, from the 
hurricane deck—- 

' Labboard lead, there 1 Stabboard lead 1' 

The ones of the leadsmen began to rise out of the distance, and 
were gruffly repeated by the word-passers on the hurricane deoL 
‘ M-a-r-k three I . . . . M-a-r-k three! . , Quarter-less three 1 

. . . Half twain I . , . Quarter twam 1 « , • . M-a-i>k twain 1 
.... Quorter-less-' 
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Mr. Brsby pulled two bell-ropes, and wa^ answered by faint 
jinglmgs far below in tbe engine room, and our speed slackened. 
The steam began to whistle through the gauge-cocks The cnes of 
the leadsmen went on—and it is a weird sound, always, m the night 
Every pilot in the lot was watching now, with fixed eyes, and talking 
under his breath. Nobody was calm and easy but Mr Bixby. He 
would put his wheel down and stand on a spoke, and as the steamer 
swung mto her (to me) utterly invisible marks—for we seemed to be 



‘ INSHSrSIBLY THEY DBHW 
TOaBTHBE.’ 

m the midst of a wide and gloomy 
sea—^he would meet and fasten her 
there. Out of the murinur of half-audible talk, one caught a coherent 
sentence now and then—such as— 

* There, Bhe*s over the first reef all right I ’ 

After a panse, another subdued voice— 

' Her stamps coming down just exactly right, by George / * 

‘ Now she*s in the marks, over die goes 1 * 

Somebody dse muttered— 

‘ Oh, it was done beautiful— lea/uMful t * 
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Now the engines were stopped altogether, and we drifted with 
the cunent ITot that I could see the boat drift, for I could not, the 
stars bei^g drifting was the diamalest 

work it held one’s heart still Presently I discovered a blacker 
gloom t han that which surrounded us. It was the head of the island 
We were closing right down upon it W© entered its deeper shadow, 
and so imminent 
seemed the peril 
that I was likely 
to suffocate, and 
I had the strong¬ 
est impulBe to do 
somethiTig^ any¬ 
thing, to save the 
vessel But still 
Mr Bixby stood 
by his wheel, si¬ 
lent, mtent as a 
cat, and all the pi¬ 
lots stood shoulder 
to shoulder at his 
back. 

‘ She’U not 
make it * ’ some¬ 
body whispered 

The water grew 
shoaler and shoal- 
er, by the leads¬ 
man’s cries, till it , STAND BY, NOW I ’ 

was down to— 

Eight-and-a-halfI E-i-g-h-t feet! , , E-i-g-h-t feet 

Seven-and-’ 

Mr Bisby said wamingly through his speaking tube to the 
emgmeer— 

^ Stand by, now I ’ 

* Aye-aye, sir 1 * 

* Seven-and-arhalf! Seven feet I ^tcc-and-' 
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We touched bottom • Instantly Mi Bixby set a lot of bells ringing, 
shouted through the tube, ‘ NoiOj let her have it—every ounce you’ve 
got I ’ then to bis partnei, ‘ Pat her hard down I snatch her • snatch 
her f' The boat rasped and ground her way through the sand, 
hung upon the apex of disaster a single tremendous instant, and 
then ovei she went • And such a shout as went up at Mr Bixby’s 
back never loosened the roof of a pilot-house before I 

There was no more trouble after that Mr Bixby was a hero 
that night, and it was some httle time, too, before his exploit ceased 
to be talked about by nver men 

Fully to realise the marvellous piecision lequned in laying the 
great steamer in her maaks in that murky waste of water, one should 
know that not only must she pick her intricate way thiough snags 
and blind I'eefs, and then shave the head of the island so dosely as to 
brush the overhangmg foliage with her stern, but at one place she 
must pass almost within arm’s reach of a sunken and invisible wreck 
that would snatch the hull timbers from under her if she should 
strike it, and destroy a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of steam¬ 
boat and cargo m five minutes, and maybe a hundred and fi% human 
hvea into the bargain 

The last remaik I heard that mght was a comphment to Mr 
Bixhy, uttered in soliloquy and with unction by one of our guests. 
He said— 

‘By the Shadow of Death, but he’s a hghtning pilot! ^ 
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CHAPTER YHL 

PBRPIiXXINO LBBSONS. 

A.T the end of what seemed a tedious while, I had managed to pack 
my head full of islands, towns, bars, * points,* and bends, and a 
cunously inanimate mass of lumber it was, too. However, inasmuch 
as I could shut my eyes and reel off a good long string of these names 
without leaving out more than ten^ miles of nver in every fifty, I 
began to feel that I could take a boat down to Hew Orleans if J 
could make her skip those httle gaps But of course my complacency 
could hardly get start enough to lift my nose a trifle into the air, 
before Mr. Bixby would think of something to fetch it down again 
One day he turned on me suddenly with this settler— 

«"WTiat is the shape of Walnut Bend ? * 

He might as well have asked me my grandmother's opinion of 
protoplasm. I reflected respectfully, and then said I didn’t know ii 
had any particular shape. My gunpowdery chief went off with a 
bang, of course, and then went on loading and firing until he was out 
of adjectives 

I bad learned long ago that he only earned just so many rounds 
of ammuDition, and was sure to subside into a very placable and even 
remorseful old smooth-bore as soon as they were all gone. That word 
^ old ’ IB merely affectionate, he was not more than thirty-four. I 
waited. By and by he said— 

* My boy, you’ve got to know the shape of the nver perfectly. It 
is all there is left to steer by on a very dark night Everything else is 
blotted out and gone But mind you, it hasn’t the same shape in the 
night that it has in the day'-tune ’ 

^ How on earth am 1 ever gomg to learn it, then ?' 
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fifty yards froia share all tl\e tome when yon ought to be within hfty 
feet of it You can't see a snag in one of those shadows, but you 
know exactly where it is, and the shape of the nvei tells you when 
you are coming to it Then theie's your pitch-dark night, the river 
IS a very different shape on a pitch-dark mght from what it is on a 
starlight mght. All shores seem to be straight lines, then, and mighty 
dim ones, too; and you'd nm them for straight lines only you know 
better. You boldly drive your boat right into what seems to be a solid, 
Btrajght wall (you knowing very well that in reality there is a curve 
there), and that wall falls back and makes way for you. Then there's 
your gray mist. You take a night when there's one of these grisly, 
drizzly, gray mists, and then there isn't any particular shape to a 
shore A gray mist would tangle the head of the oldest man that 
ever hved. Well, then, different kinds of moonlight change the shape 
of the nver in different ways You see-* 

^ Oh, don't say any more, please I Have I got to learn the shape 
of the nver accoiding to all these five bundled thousand difforent 
ways? If I tried to cany all that cargo in my head it would make 
me stoop-phouldered' 

‘ No! you only learn the shape of the river, and you learn it 
with such absolute certainty that you can always steer by the shape 
that's m yowr lieady and never mind the one that's before your eyes.* 

* Yery well, I'll try it, but after I have learned it can I depend 
on it ^ Will it keep tlie same form and not go fooling around ?' 

Before Mr Bixby could answer, Mr \V-came m to tako the 

watch, and he said— 

‘ Bixby, you'll have to look out for President's Island and all that 
country clear away up above the Old Hen and Ohickens. The banks 
are caving and the shape of the shores changing like everything. 
Why, yon wouldn’t know the point above 40. You can go up inside 
the old sycamore-snag, now.' * 

So that question was answered. Here were leagues of shore 
changing shape. My spirits were down in the mud again. Two things 
seemed pretly apparent to me One was, that in order to be a pilot a 
man had got to learn more than any one man ought to be allowed to 

* It may not be necessary, but stiU it can do no harm to explain that 
Inilde * means between the snag and the shore.— M. T. 
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know, and the other was, that he must learn it all over again in a 
different way every tweniy-four hours 



That night we had the watch until 
twelve Now it was an anca.ent nver 
custom for the two pilots to chat a bit 
when the watch changed While the 
relieving pilot put on his gloves and 
ht his cigar, his partner, the retumg 
pilot, would say something like this—• 
‘I judge the upper bar is making 
down a httle at Hale’s Pomt, had 
quarter twam with the lower lead and 
mark twam ^ with the other.* 


* Two fathoms * Quarter twam * is 2^ fathoms, 18^ feet ‘ Hark three’ is 
three fathoms. 
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' Yes, I thought it was making down a little, last tnp Meet anj^ 
boats 1' 

‘ Met one abreast the head of 21, but she was away over hugging 
the bar, and I couldn^t make her out entirely. I took hei for the 
< Sunny South ^—hadn't any skylights forward of the chimneys ’ 

And so on And as the reheving pilot took the wheel his part¬ 
ner ^ would mention that we were in ffuch-and-such a bend, and say 
we were abreast of such-and-such a man's wood-yard or plantation. 
This was courtesy, I supposed it was •moesaxty. But Mr W—^ 
came on watch full twelve minutes late on this particular night,—a 
tremendous breach of etiquette, m fact, it is the unpardonable sin 
among pilots So Mr Bixby gave him no greeting whatever, bux 
simply surrendered the wheel and marched out of the pilot-house 
without a word I was appalled, it was a villamous night for 
blackness, we were m a particularly wide and blind part of the river, 
where theie was no shape or substance to anything, and it seemed in¬ 
credible that Mr Bixhy should have left that poor fellow to kill the 
boat trying to find out where he was But I resolved that I would 
stand by hiTn any way. He should find that he was not wholly 
friendless. So I stood around, and waited to be a^ed where we 

were. But Mr W- plunged on serenely through the sohd 

firmament of black cats that stood for an atmosphere, and never 
opened his mouth Here is a proud devil, thought I; here is a hmb 
of Satan that would rather send us all to destruction than put him¬ 
self under obligations to me, because I am not yet one of the salt 
of the earth and privileged to snub captains and lord it over every¬ 
thing dead and alive m a steamboat I presently chmbed up on the 
bench, I did not think it was safe to go to sleep while this lunatic 
was on watch 

However, I must have gone to sleep in the course of time, because 
the next thing I was aware of was the fact that day was breaking, 

Mr W- gone, and Mr Bixby at the wheel again So it was 

four o'clock and all well—^but me; I felt like a skinful of diy bones 
and all of them trying to ache at once 

Mr Bixby asked me what I had stayed up there for. I confessed 

* * Partner ’ is teobnioal for <the other nilot.’ 
o 
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that it was to do Mr W-a benevolence,—^tell him where he was 

It took five minutes for the entire prepoaterousness of the thing to 
filter into Mi Bixby’s system, and then I judge it filled him nearly 
up to the ohm, because he paid me a compliment—and not much of 

a one either He 
said— 

* Well, tak¬ 
ing you by-and- 
large, you do 
seem to be more 
different kmds of 
an ass than any 
creature I ever 
saw before 
What did you 
suppose he 
wanted to know 
foiT 

I said I 
thought it might 
be a convemence 
to him, 

‘Oonveni- 
ence! D-nation I 
Didn’t I tell you that a man's got 
to know the river m the mght the 
same as he’d know his own front 
haUr 

‘Wei], I can follow the front hall in 
the dark il I know it w the front hall, 
but suppose you set me down m the 
middle of it m the dark and not tell me 
which hall it is, how am I to know 1 * 

< A11 i-x m, -r. ^ you’ve got to, on the nver 1 ’ 

All light Then I m glad I never said anything to Mr. W_ 

should say so Why, he’d have slammed you through the 
utterly a bundled doUaxe’ worth of wmdow-eaeh 
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I was glad this damage had been saved, for it would have made 
me unpopular with the owners They always hated anybody who 
had the name of being careless, and injuring things, 

I went to work now to learn the shape of the nver, and of all 
the eluding and tmgraspable objects that ever I tried to get mind or 
hands on, that was the chief I would fasten my eyes upon a sharp, 



wooded pomt that projected fer 
into the river some miles ahead 
of me, and go to laboriously 

photographing its shape upon my bram, and just as I was beginnmg 
to succeed to my satisfaction, we would draw up toward it and the 


exasperatmg thing would begm to melt away and fold back mto the 
bank! If there had been a conspicuous dead tree standing upon 
the very pomt of the cape, I would find that tree moonspiouously 
rtierged into the general forest, and occupying the middle of 
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straight shore, when I got abreast of it I No prominent hill would 
stick to its shape long enough for me to make up my mmd what its 
form really was, but it was as dissolvmg and changeful as if it had 
been a mountam of butter m the hottest comer of the tropics 
Nothing ever had the same shape when I was coming down-stream 
that it had home when I went up I mentioned these little difficulties 
to Mr Bixby. He said— 

* That’s the very mam virtue of the thing If the shapes didn't 
change every three seconds they wouldn’t be of any use Take this 
place where we are now, for instance As long as that hill over 
yonder is only one hill, I can boom right along the way I'm going, 
but the moment it sphts at the top and forms a Y, I know I've got 
to scratch to starboard m a hurry, or I’ll bang this boat’s brams out 
against a rock, and then the moment one of the prongs of the V 
swings behind the other, I've got to waltz to larboard agam, or I’ll 
have a misimderstanding with a snag that would snatch the keelson 
out of this steamboat as neatly as if it were a ahver m your hand. 
If that hill didn't change its shape on bad nights there would be an 
awful steamboat grave-yard around here inside of a year' 

It was plain that I had got to learn the shape of the nver in all 
the different ways that could he thought of,—upside down, wrong end 
first, maide out, fore-and-aft, and ' thortships,’—and then know what 
to do on gray nights when it hadn’t any shape at all So I set about 
it. In the course of time I began to get the best of this knotty lesson, 
and my self-complacency moved to the front once more. Mr Bixby 
was all fixed, and ready to start it to the rear again He opened on 
me after this fashion— 

' How much water did we have in the middle crossing at Hole-in- 
the-Wall, top before last i ’ 

I considered this an outrage. I said-^ 

‘ Every trip, down and up, the leadsmen are singing through that 
tangled place for three quarters of an hour on a stretch How do you 
reckon I can I’ememher such a mess as that Y ’ 

* My boy, you've got to i-emember it. You've got to remember 
the exact spot and the exact marks the boat lay in when we had the 
ahofdest water, in every one of the five hundred shoal places between 
c Bt, Louis and New Orleans, and you mustn’t get the shoal soundings 
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and maxkfi of one tnp mixed up with the shoal soundings and marks 
of another, either, for they^re not often twice alike. Ton must keep 
them separate.’ 

When I came to myself again, 1 said— 

* When I get so that I can do that, 111 be able to raise the dead, 
and then I won’t have to pilot a steamboat to make a living I want 
to retire from this business I want a slush-bucket and a brush; 
Vm only fit for a roustabout I haven’t got brains enough to be a 
pilot, and if I had I wouldn’t have strength enough to cany them 
around, unless I went on crutches ’ 

‘Now drop that I When I say I’ll learn ^ a man the river, I 
mean it And you can depend on it, I’ll learn hm or kill him.” 

' ‘ Teach’ is not m the river vocabulary. 
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OHAPTER IX 

CONTINUED PBEPLEXITIES 

Thebe waa no use m argmog with a person like this. I promptly 
put such a strain on my memory that by and by even the shoal 
water and the countless crossing-marks began to stay with me But 
the result was just the same I never could more than get one knotty 
thing learned before another presented itself How I had often seen 
pilots gazing at the water and pretending to read it as if it were a 
book ^ but it was a book that told me nothing. A time came at last, 
however, when Mr. Bixby seemed to think me far enough advanced 
to bear a lesson on water-reading. So he began— 

* Do yon see that long slantmg Ime on the face of the water ? 
How, that's a reef Moreover, it's a blnff reef. There is a solid 
sand-bar under it that is nearly as straight up and down as the side 
of a house There is plenty of water dose np to it, but mighty 
httle on top of it. If you were to hit it you would knock the boat's 
brains out. Do you see where the line fringes out at the upper end 
and begins to fade away % * 

‘Yes, sir,* 

‘Well, that is a low place, that is the head of thereof. You 
can climb over there, and not hurt anything Cross over, now, and 
follow along close under the reef—easy water there—^not much 
current.' 

I followed the reef along tiU I approached the frmged end. Then 
Mr Bixby said— 

* How get ready. Wait tiU I give the word She won't want to 

mount the reef ; a boat hates shoal water. Stand by—wait —went _ 

keep her well in hand. Jf'ow cramp her down 1 Snatch her I snatch 
her 1' 
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He seized the other side of the wheel and helped to spin it around 
until it was hard down, and then we held it so The boat resisted, 
and refused to answei for a while, and next she came surging to star¬ 
board, mounted the reef, and sent a long, angry iidge of watei foaming 
away from her bows 

‘ How watch her, watch her like a cat, or she’ll get away from 



‘ THAT ’S A HBlEIi’.’ 


you. When die fights strong and the tiller shps a httle, in a jerky, 
greasy sort of way, let up on her a tnfle, at is the way she tells you 
at night that the water is too shoal, but keep edging her up, httle 
by httle, toward the point. Tou are well up on the har, now ^ there 
ifl a bar under every pomt, because the water that comes down around 
it forms an eddy and allows the sediment to sink. Do you see those 
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white columns of steam far aloft out of tlio ^acapo pipes, but it was 
too late. The boat had * smelt ^ tlie bar in good eiirneiit 3 the foamy 
ndges that radiated fiom her bows siuhlenly disappoavod, a great dead 
flwdl came rolling forward and b\\ept ahead of her, hIio caroonod far 
over to larboard, and went tearing away towar<l tlu^ other Bhoi’o os if 
she were about sciirod to death. Wo wore a good nnlo from whero 
we ought to have boon, when wo finally got tlio upper hand of lier 
again 

During the afternoon watch the next day, Mr, Bixby asked mo if 
1 knew how to run the next few miles I said— 

* Gk) inside the firab snag above tlio point, outside the next one, 
start out from the lower end of Higgins’s wood-yard, make a squai-e 
crossing and-’ 

' Tliat’s all right 111 be back before you dose up on the next 
pomt.' 

But he wasn’t He was btill below when I loundod it and entered 
upon a piece of nver which 1 had some luisgivingB about, I did not 
know that he was hiding behind a chimney to ace how I would per¬ 
form I went gaily along, getting piouder and prouder, for he had 
never left the boat in my sole chnige such a length of time before 
I even got to ‘setting’ her and lotting the wheel go, entirely, while I 
vamglonously turned my bock rmd inspootod the stern naarks and 
hummed a tune, a soit of easy indifFeronce which I had prodigiously 
admired m Bixby and other groat pilots. Once 1 inspected rather 
long, and when I faced to the front again my heart flew into my 
mouth so suddenly that if I hadn’t clapped my teeth together I 
should have lost it. One of those frightful bluff reefs was stretching 
its deadly length right across our bows 1 My head was gone in a 
moment, I did not know which end I stood on \ I gasped and could 
not get my breath, I spun the wheel down wiih such rapidity that 
it wove itself together like a spider’s web, the boat answered and 
turned square away from the reef, but the reef followed her! I fled, 
and still it followed, stall it kept—^right across my bows I I never 
looked to see where I was going, I only fled The awful crash was 
imininentr--why didn’t that villain come 1 If I committed the crime 
of nnging a bell, 1 might get thrown overboard. But better that 
than fall the boat So in blind desneration I started such a rattlina 
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world before, I fancy. Amidst the jfrenzy of the bells the engines 
began to back and fill in a fonoua way, and my reason forsook its 
throne—we were about to crash into the woods on the other side of the 
river, Just then Mr. Bixhy stepped calmly into view on the hurricane 
deck. My soul went out to him m gratitude My distress vanished, 
I would have felt safe on the bnnk of Niagara, with Mr Bixby on the 
humcane deck. He blandly and sweetly took his tooth-pick out of 
hiB mouth between his fingers, as if it were a cigar—^we were just ui 
tbe act of climbing an overhanging big tree, and the passengers were 
scudding ajstem like rats—and bfted up these comnaands to me ever 
BO gently— 

‘ Stop the starboard. Stop the larboard. Set her back on both.* 

The boat hesitated, halted, pressed her nose among the boughs a 
critical instant, then reluctantly began to back away 

' Stop the larboard. Oome ahead on it Stop the starboard. Come 
ahead on it Point her for the bar * 

I sailed away as serenely aa a summer’s morning Mr, Bixby 
came in and said, with mock simphcity— 

* When you have a hail, my boy, you ought to tap the big bell 
three times before you land, so that the engineers can get ready.* 

I blushed under the sarcasm, and said I hadn’t had any haiL 

* Ah 1 Then it was for wood, I suppose The officer of the watch 
will tell you when he wants to wood up ’ 

I went on consuming and said I wasn’t after wood. 

‘ Indeed 1 Why, what could you want over here in the bend, then 1 
Did you ever know of a boat following a bend up-stream at this stage 
of the nver 1 

' No, SIT, —and I wasn’t trying to follow it. I was gettmg away 
from a bluff reef.’ 

* No, it wasn’t a bluff reef 3 there isn’t one within three miles of 
where you were ’ 

* But 1 saw it. It was as bluff as that one yonder,* 

* Just about. Run over it I * 

' Do you give it as an order ? * 

‘ Tea. Run over it.’ 

* If I don’t, I wish I may die 

< All right, I am taking the responsibility.* 
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I was just as anxious to kill the boat, now, as I had been to save 
her before I impressed my orders upon my memory, to be used at 
the inquest, and 
made a straight 
break for the reef 
As it disappeared 
under our bows I 
held my breathy 
but we slid over 
it like oil. 

' ITow don’t 
you see the diffe- 
ien(5e? It was n’t 
anything but a 
luoyifid reef The 
"VTind does that 
* So I see But 
it IS exactly like 
a bluff reef How 

am I ever going to tell them apart ? ’ 

‘ I can’t tell you It is an instinct 
By and by you will just naturally 
hnow one from the other, but you 
never will be able to explain why or 
how you know them apart ’ 

It turned out to be true The 
face of the water, in time, became a 
wonderful book—a book that was a 
dead language to the uneducated pas¬ 
senger, but which told its mind to me 
without reserve, dekvering its most 
cherished secrets as clearly as if it 
uttered them with a voice And it 
was not a book to be read once and 
thrown aside, for it had a new story 
to teU every day Thoughout the lotig 
twelve hundred miles there was never a page that was void of interest. 
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never one that you could leave unread vntlioiit loss, never one that 
you would want to skip, thinking you could find higher enjoyment in 
some other thing. There never was so wonderful a book written 
by man, never one whose interest was so absorbing, so unfiagging^ bo 
sporklingly renewed with every re-perusal. The passenger who could 
not read it was charmed with a peculiar sort of faint dimple on 
its surface (on the rare occasions when he did not overlook it alto¬ 
gether) , but to the pilot that was an passage; indeed, it 

was more than that, it was a legend of the largest capitals, with a 
string of shouting ejxclamation points at the end of it; for it meant 
that a wreck or a rook was buried there that could tear the life 
out of the strongest vessel that ever floated. It is the faintest and 
simplest expression the water ever makes, and the most hideous 
to a pilot’s eye In truth, the passenger who could not read this 
book saw nothing but all manner of pretty pictures in it painted by 
the sun and shaded by the clouds, whereas to the trained eye these 
were not pictures at all, but the grimmest and most dead-earnest of 
reading-matter, 

Now when I had mastered the language of this water and had 
come to know every trifling feature that bordered the great nver aa 
famibarly as I knew the letters of the alphabet, I had made a 
valuable acquisition. But I had lost something, too I hod lost 
something which could never be restored to me while I lived. 
All the grace, the beauty, the poetry had gone out of the majestic 
river 1 I still keep in mind a certain wonderful sunset which I 
witnessed when steamboatmg was new to me A broad expanse of 
the nver was turned to blood; m the middle distance the red hue 
brightened into gold, through which a solitary log came floating, 
black and conspicuous; in one place a long, slanting mark lay sparkhng 
upon the water; m another the surfece was broken by boiling, 
tumbling rings,, that were as many-tinted as an opal, where the ruddy 
flush was faintest, was a smooth spot that was covered with graceful 
circles and radiating hnes, ever so ddicatdy traced, the shore on our 
left was densely wooded, and the sombre shadow that fell from this 
forest was broken in one place by a long, ruffled trail that shone like 
silver; and high above the forest wall a dean-stemmed dead tree 
waved a single leafy bough that glowed like a flame m the unobstructed 
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splendour that was flowing from the sun There were graceful curves, 
reflected images, woody heights, soft distances, and over the whole 
scene, far and near, the dissolving hghts drifted steadily, ennching 
it evety passing moment, with new marvels of coloiuing 

I stood like one bewitched I drank it in, in a speechless rapturej 
The world was new to me, and I had never seen anything like this 
at home But as I have said, a day came when I began to cease 



jErom noting the glones and the charms 
which the moon and the sun and the 
twilight wrought upon the river’s face, 
another day came when I ceased alto¬ 
gether to note them. Then, if that 
sunset scene had been repeated, I should 
have looked upon ib without rapture, 
and should have commented upon it, mwardly, after this fashion: This 
sun means that we are going to have wmd to-morrow, that floating 
log means that the river is rising, small thanks to it; that slantmg 
mark on the water refers to a bluff reef which is going to kdl some- 


Ibod/s steamboat one of these nights, if it keeps on stretohmg out like 
that, those tumblmg * boils ’ show a dissolving bar and a changmg 
channel there, the lines and oiides m the slick water over yonder 
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axe a wammg that that troublesome place is shoaling up dangerously; 
that silver streak in the shadow of the forest is the ‘ break* from a 
new snag, and he has located himself m the very best place he could 
have found to fish for steamboats, that tall dead tree, with a single 
living branch, is not gomg to last long, and then how is a body ever 
going to get through this blind place at night without the j&nendly old 
landmark! 

No, the romance and the beauty were all gone from the rivei 
AJl the value any feature of it had for me now was the amount of 
usefulness it could furnish toward compassing the safe piloting of a 
steamboat Smce those days, I have pitied doctors from my heart 
What does the lovely flush m a beauty’s cheek mean to a doctor but a 
‘break* that npples above some deadly disease! Axq not all her 
visible charms sown thick with what are to him the signs and symbols 
of hidden decay! Does he ever see her beauty at all, or doesn’t he 
simply view her professionally, and comment upon her unwholesome 
condition all to himself! And doesn’t he sometimes wonder whether 
he has gamed moat or lost most by learning his trade! 
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CHAPTER X. 

GOMPLBTING MY EDUCATION. 

Whosoever has done me the courtesy to read my chapters which 
have preceded this may possibly wonder that I deal so minutely with 
piloting as a science. It was the prime purpose of those chapters; and 
I am not quite done yet. I wish to show, in the most patient and pains¬ 
taking way, what a wonderful science it is Ship channels are buoyed 
and lighted, and therefore it is a comparatively easy undertaking to 
learn to run them, dear-water nvers, with gravel bottoms, change 
their channels very gradually, and therefore one needs to leom them 
but once, but piloting becomes another matter when you apply it to 
vast streams like the Mississippi and the Missouri, whose alluvial 
banks cave and change constantly, whose snags are always hunting up 
new quarters, whose sand-bars are never at rest, whose channels are 
for ever dodgmg and shirking, and whose obstructions must be con¬ 
fronted m all nights and all weathers without the aid of a single 
light-house or a single buoy, for there is neither light nor buoy to be 
found anywhere m all this three or four thousand miles of viUamous 
nver' I fed justified m enlarging upon this great science for the 
reason that I feel sure no one has ever yet written a paragraph about 
it who had piloted a steamboat himself^ and so had a practical know¬ 
ledge of the subject If the them© were hackneyed, I should be 
obliged to deal gently with the reader, but since it is wholly new, 
I have fdt at hberly to take up a oonsiderable degree of room with it. 
When I had learned the name and position of every visible fea¬ 
ture of the nver, when I had so mastered its shape that I could shut 
my eyes and trace it from St. Louis to New Orleans, when I had 

' True at the tune referred to ; not true now (1882) 
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learned to read the feoe of the water aa one would cull the news from 
the mommg paper ^ and finally, when I had trained my dull memo 
to tireasure up an endless array of soundings and crossmg-maiks, oi 
keep fast hold of them, I judged that my education was complete 
I got to tilting my cap to the side of my head, and wearing a toot 
pick in my mouth at the wheel Mr Bixby had his eye on these aiiu 
One day he said— 

* 'What IS the height of that bank yonder, at Burgess’s ? ’ 

' How can I tell, sir ^ It is three quarters of a mile away ’ 

‘ Very poor eye—^very poor 
Take the glass ’ 

I took the glass, and pre¬ 
sently said— 

‘I can’t tell. I suppose 
that that bank is about a foot 
and a half high.’ 

* Foot and a half! That’s 
a six-foot bank How high 
was the bank along here last 
tnp?’ 

* I don’t know, I never 
noticed ’ 

‘You didn’t? Well, you 
must always do it hereafter ’ 
‘Why?’ 

‘ Because you’ll have to 
know a good many things that 
it teds you For one thing, it tells you the stage of the river—tells 
yon whether there’s more water or leas m the nver along here than 
there was last trip ’ 

‘ The leads tell me that ’ 1 rather thought 1 had the advantage 
of him there. 

‘ Yea, but suppose the leads he ? The bank would tell you so, 
and then you’d stir those leadsmen up a bit. There was a ten-foot 
bank here last trip, and there is only a six-foot hank now What does 
that signify ? ’ 

‘ That the nver is four feet higher than it was lost tnp ’ 
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* Very good Is the river rising or falling ?' 

‘ Rising ’ 

‘ No it ain’t ’ 

‘I guess I am right, sir Yonder is some drift-wood floating down 
the stream ’ 

* A nse starts the dnfb-wood, hut then it keeps on floating a while 
after the river is done rising Now the bank will tell you about this, 
Wait till you come 
to a place where it 
shelves a httle Now 
here, do you see this 
narrow belt of fine 
sediment % That was 
deposited while the 
water was higher. 

You see the drift¬ 
wood begins to strand, 
too The bank 
helps in other ways 
Do you see that 
stump on the false 
point % ’ 

* Ay, ay, sir ’ 

‘Well, the water 

IS just up to the roots 
of it You must make 
a note of that ’ 

‘Whyr 

‘Because that 
means that there’s seven feet m the chute of 103 ’ 

‘ But 103 IS a long way up the nver yet * 

‘ That’s where the benefit of the bank comes in. There is water 
enough m 103 now^ yet there may not be by the time we get there, 
but the bank will keep us posted all along You don’t run dose 
chutes on a falling nver, up-stream, and there are precious few of them 
that you are allowed to run at all down-stream. There's a law of the 
Dmted States against it. The nver may be rising by the tim6 W0 



* DO YOU BBE THAT STUMP ? 
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get to 103, and m that case •well run it. We are drawing—how 
much ^ ’ 

* Six feet affc,—six and a half forward.* 

‘ Well, you do seem to know something.* 

‘ But what I particularly want to know is, if I have got to keep 
up an everlasting measuring of the banks of tbisnver, twelve hundred 
miles, month in and month out ? * 

‘ Of course !' 

My emotiona were too deep for words for a while. Presently I 
said— 

‘ And how about these chutes ? Are there many of them 1' 

‘ I should say so. I fancy we shan't run any of the river this trip 
as you've ever seen it run before—so to speak. If the nver begins to 
rise agam, we'll go up behind bars that you’ve always seen standing 
out of the nver, high and dry like the roof of a house; we’ll cut across 
low places that you’ve never noticed at all, right through the middle 
of bars that cover three hundred acres of nver; we’ll creep through 
cracks where you’ve always thought was sohd land, we’ll dart 
through the woods and leave twenty-five miles of nver off to one 
side; we’ll see the hmd-side of every island between New Orleans and 
Cairo’ 

‘ Then I’ve got to go to work and learn just as much more nver as 
I already kuow.’ 

* Just about twice as much more, as near as you can come at it.' 

* Well, one lives to find out. I think I was a fool when I went 
into this business.’ 

* Yes, that is true. And you are yet. But you’ll not be wheu 
you’ve learned it.' 

* Ah, I never can learn it.' 

* I will see that you do,* 

By and by I ventured again— 

* Have I got to learn all this thing just as I know the rest of the 
nveir—shapes and all—and so I can run it at night ^ ’ 

* Yes. And you've got to have good fair marks from one end of 
the river to the other, that will help the bank tell you when there is 
water enough in each of these countless places—like that stump, you 
kxKTW* When the river first begins to nse you can run h^ lf a dozen 
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of the deepest of them, when it rises a foot more yon can run another 
dozen ^ the nest foot will add a couple of dozen, and so on . so you 
see you have to know your banks and marks to a dead moral 
certainty, and never get them mixed, for when you start through one 
of those cracks, there’s no backing out again, aa there is in the big 
nver, you’ve got to go through, or stay there six months if you get 
caught on a falling river. There are about fifty of these cracks which 
you can’t run at all except when the nver is bmn full and over the 
banks.’ 

‘ This new lesson is a cheerful prospect.* 

^ Oheerful enough. And mind what I’ve just told you, when 
you start into one of those places you’ve got to go through. They are 
too narrow to turn around in, too crooked to back out of, and the 
shoal water is always up at the head, never elsewhere. And the 
head of them is always likely to be filling up, httle by little, so that 
the marks you reckon their depth by, this season, may not answer for 
next’ 

‘ Learn a new set, then, every year ? * 

‘ Exactly. Cramp her up to the bar ^ What are you standing up 
through the middle of the river for ? ’ 

The next few months showed me strange things On the same 
day that we held the conversation above narrated, we met a great nse 
coming down the river The whole VEist face of the stream was 
black with diiffcing dead logs, broken boughs, and great tre^ that had 
caved in and been washed away It required the nicest steering to 
pick one’s way through this rushing raft, even m the day-time, when 
crossmg from point to point, and at mght the difficulty was mightily 
inareased, every now and then a huge log, lying deep m the water, 
would suddenly appear right under our bows, conung head-on j no use 
to try to avoid it then; we could only stop the engines, and one 
wheel would walk over that log from one end to the other, keepmg up 
a thundering racket and oareenmg the boat in a way that was very 
uncomfortable to passengers. How and then we would hit one of 
these sunken logs a rattling bang, dead in the centre, with a full head 
of steam, and it would stun the boat as if she had hit a continent. 
Sometimes this log ^ould lodge, and stay right across our nose, and 
back the Mississippi up before it, we would have to do a httle oraw- 
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fisliiiig, tlien, to get away from the obstructioa, We often hit white 
logs, m the daxk, for we could not see them till we were nght on 
them, but a blacjk log is a pretty distinct object at night A white 
snag IS an ugly customer when the daylight is gone 

Of course, on the great nse, down came a swarm of prodigious 
timbei-rafts from the head waters of the Mississippi, coal barges from 
Pittsburgh, little tradmg scows from everywhere, and broad-horns 
from ‘ Posey County,’ Indiana, freighted with * fruit and furniture ’— 
the usual term for describing it, though m plain English the freight 
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thus aggrandised was hoop-poles 8 
pumpkins. Pilots bore a mortal hata 
to these craft, and it was returned 
with usury The law required all such 
helpless traders to keep a light burning, 
but it was a law that was often broken 
All of a sudden, on a murky night, a 
light would hop up, nght under our hows, almost, and an agonised 
voice, with the backwoods ‘ whang * to it, would wail out— 

* Whar’n the - you goin’ to 1 Oain’t you see nothin’, you 

dash-dashed aig-suckm’, sheep-stealm’, one-eyed son of a siniffed 
monkey 1 ’ 

Then for an instant, as we whistled by, the red glare from our 
furnaces would reveal the scow and the form of the geaticulatmg 
orator as if under a hghtnmg-flash, and m that instant our firemen/ 
and deck-hands would send and receive a tempest of missiles and 
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r would walk off with the crashinK 

pofemljr, 01» «f <m bl«olines« •'""U ">»“ 



and 8 U 0 our boat, 
awcaiing stoutly that 
liG had a ligiit buining all the 
time, when la truth his gang 
had the lauiorn down boltm 
to fling and ho and drink r^iul 
gamble hy, and no wattdi on 
deck. Once, at night, in one of 
those foreat-bordcrod crovitses 
(behind an island) which Bteambontmon intonsely desmbo with the 
phrase ‘as dark as the inside of a cow/ we should have oaten up a 
Posey County fiunily, fruit, furniture, and all, but that they happened 
to be down below, and we just caught the Konudof the miwic 
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m time to sheer off, doing no serious damage, imfortimately, but 
coming so near it that'we had good hopes for a moment These 
people brought up their lantem, then, of course, and as we backed 
and tiled to get away, the premous fauuly stood m the hght of it— 
both sexes and various ages—and cursed us till everythmg turned 
blue. Once a coalboatman sent a bullet through our pilot-house 
when we borrowed a steeung oar of him in a very narrow place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE RIVER RISES 

During big nse these small-fry craft were an intolerable nuisance. 

We were runnmg chute after chute,—a new world to me,—and if 
there was a particularly cramped place in a chute, we would be pretty 
sure to meet a broad-hom there, and if he failed to be there, we 
would find him m a still worse locahty, namely, the head of the chute, 
on the shoal water And then there would be no end of profane 
cordialities exchanged 

Sometimes, m the big nver, when we would be feeling our way 
cautiously along through a fog, the deep hush would suddenly be 
broken by yells and a clamour of tin pans, and all in instant a log 
raft would appear vaguely through the webby veil, close upon us, 
and then we did not wait to swap knives, but snatched our engine 
bells out by the roots and piled on all the steam we had, to scramble 
out of the way 1 One doesn^t hit a rock or a sohd log raft with a 
steamboat when he can get excused. 

You will hardly beheve it, but many steamboat clerks always 
earned a large assortment of religious tracts with them m those old 
departed steamboatmg days Indeed they did. Tweniy times a day 
we would be orampmg up around a bar, while a string of these small- 
fry rascals were drifting down mto the head of the bend away above 
and beyond us a couple of miles. Now a skiff would dart away from 
one of them, and come fightmg its laborious way across the desert of 
water It would * ease aU,’ m the shadow of our forecastle, and the 
panting oarsmen would shout, ‘ G-imme a pa-a-per 1 ’ as the skiff 
drifted swiftly astern The derk would throw over a file of New 
Orleans journals. If these were picked up without oommeriC, you 
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miglit notice that now a dozen other ski£fe had been dnftmg down 
upon ns without saying anything. You understand, they had been 
waiting to see how No 1 was going to fare. No. 1 mfiiking no com¬ 
ment, all the rest would bend to their oars and come on, now j and as 
fast as they came the clerk would heave over neat bundles of rehgious 



tracts, tied to shingles The 
amount of hard swearing which 
twelve packages of rehgious lite¬ 
rature will command when impartially divided up among twelve 
raftsmen’s crews, who have pulled a heavy skiff two miles on a hot 
dajrto get them, is simply incredible. 

As I have said, the big use brought a new world under my vision. 
By the time the river was over its banks we had forsaken our old 
paths and were houily climbing over bars that had stood ten feet out 
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of water before; we were shaving stumpy shores, like that at the foot 
of Madrid Bend, which I had always seen avoided before; we were 
clattering through diutes like that of 82, where the opening at the 
foot was an unbroken wall of timber till our nose was almost at the 
very spot. Some of these chutes were utter solitudes. The dense, 
untouched forest overhung both hanks of the crooked little crack, and 
one could beheve that human creatures had never intruded there 
before. The swinging grape-vines, the grassy nooks and vistas 
glimpsed as we swept by, the flowering creepers waving their red 
blossoms from the tops of dead trunks, and all the spendthriffc nchness 
of the forest fohage, were wasted and thrown away there The 
chutes were lovely places to steer in; they were deep, except at the 
head; the current was gentle; under the ‘points* the water was 
absolutdy dead, and the invisible banks so bluff that where the tender 
willow thickets projected you could bury your boat's broadside in 
them as you tore along, and then you seemed fairly to fly. 

Behind other islands we found wretched little ferms, and 
wretoheder httle log-oabms; there were crazy rail fences sticking a 
foot or two above the water, with one or two jeans-clad, chills- 
racked, yellow-faced male miserables roosting on the top-rail, elbows 
on knees, jaws m hands, grinding tobacco and discharging the result 
at floating chips through crevices left by lost teeth, while the rest of 
the family and the few farm-animals were huddled together in an 
empty wood-flat Tiding at her moorings ^lose a^ hand. In this flat- 
boat the family would have to cook ana .t and sleep for a lesser or 
greater number of days (or possibly weeks), until the nver should 
fell two or three feet and let them get back to their log-oahm and 
their chills again—dulls being a merciful provision of an all-wise 
Providence to enable them to take exercise without exertion. And 
this sort of watery camping out was a thing which these people 
were rather liable to be treated to a couple of times a year ; by the 
December rise out of the Ohio, and the Jtoe rise out of the Missis¬ 
sippi And yet these were kindly dispensations, for they at least 
enabled tbe poor things to rise from the dead now and then, and look 
upon hfe when a steamboat went by. They appreciated the blessing, 
too, for they spread them mouths and eyes wide open and made the 
most of these occasions. "Now what ooM the^ banished oreatui'esj^ 
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find to do to keep fiom dying of the blues during the low water 
season < 

Once, in one of these lovely island chutes, we found our course 
completely bridged by a great fallen tree This will serve to show 
how narrow some of the chutes were. The passengers had an hour’s 
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recreation m a virgin wilderness, while the boat-hands chopped the 
bridge away, foi thei’e was no such thing as turning back, you 
comprehend. 

TVom Cairo to Baton Bouge, when the river is over its banks, you 
^ve no particular trouble m the night, for the thousand-mile wall of 
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dense forest that guards the two banks all the way is only gapped 
with a farm or wood-yard opening at intervals, and sc you can’t ‘ get 
out of the nver * much easier than you could get out of a fenced 
lane, but from Baton Rouge to New Orleans it is a different matter 
The nver is more than a mile wide, and very deep—as much as two 
hundred feet, in places Both banks, for a good deal over a hundred 
nules, are shorn of their timber and bordered by continuous sugar 
plantations, with only here and there a scattering sapling or row of 
ornamental Ohina-trees The timber is shorn off clear to the rear of 
the plantations, from two to four miles When the first frost 
threatens to come, the planters snatch off their crops m a hurry 
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When they have finished grinding the cane, they form the refuse of 
tbe stalks (which they call bagasse) into great piles and set fire to 
them, though m other sugar countries the bagasse is used for fuel m 
the furnaces of the sugar mills Now the piles of damp bagasse hum 
slowly, and smoke like Satan’s own kitchen. 

An embankment ten or fifteen feet high guards both banka of the 
Mississippi all the way down that lower end of the nver, and this 
embankment is set hock from the edge of the shore from ten to per¬ 
haps a hundred feet, according to circumstances, say thirty or forty 
feet, as a general thing Fill that whole region with an unpenetrable 
gloom of smoke from a hundred miles of burning bagasse piles, when 
the nver is over the banks, and turn a steamboat loose along there at 
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midnight and aee how she will feel. And see how 70 U will feel, too! 
You find jrourself away out m the midst of a vague dim sea that is 
flhoreleas, that fades out and loses itself in the murky distances; for 
you cannot discern the thin rib of embankment, and you are always 
imagining you see a straggling tree when you don’t The plantations 
themselves are timisformed by the smoke, and look like a part of the 
sea. All through your watch you are tortured with the exquisite 
misery of uncertainty. You hope you are keeping in the river, but 
you do not know. All that you are sure about is that you are likely 
to be within six feet of the bank aiid destruction, when you think 
you are a good half-mile from shore. And you are sure, also, that if 
you chance suddenly to fetch up against the embankment and topple 
your chimneys overboard, you will have the small comfort of 
knowing that it is about what you were expecting to do One of the 
great Yicksburg packets darted out mto a sugar plantation one night, 
at suoh a time, and had to stay there a week. But there was no 
novelty about it ] it had often been done before. 

I thought I had finished this chapter, hut I wish to add a curious 
thing, while it is m my mind It is only relevant m that it is con¬ 
nected with piloting. Thea^ used to be an excellent pilot on the 
nver, a Mr. X., who was a somnamhuhst. It was said that if his 
mind was troubled about a bad piece of nver, he was pretty sure to 
get up and walk in his sleep and do strange things He was once 
fdlow-pilot for a tnp or two with George Ealer, on a great Hew 
Orleans passenger packet. During a considerable part of the first 
tnp (Jeorge was uneasy, hut got over it by and by, as X seemed 
content to stay in his bed when asleep Late one night the boat 
was approaohmg Helena, Arkansas; the water was low, and the 
crossing above the town in a very blind and tangled condition. X 
had seen the orossiiig smce EaJer had, and as the night was particu' 
larly drizzly, suUen, and dark, Ealer was considenng whether he had 
not better have X. called to assist in imnnmg the place, when the 
door opened and X. walked in. How on very dark nights, light is a 
deadly enemy to piloting; you are aware that if you stand in a 
lighted room, on such a night, you cannot see things in the street to 
any purpose, but if you put out the lights and stand in the gloom 
you can make out objects in the street pretty well So, on very 
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dark lugkts, pilots do not smoke, they allow no fire in the pilot¬ 
house stove if there is a crack which can allow the least ray to escape; 
they order the furnaces to be curtained with huge tarpanlins mid 
the sky-lights to be closely blinded Then no light whatever isvsues 
from the boat The undefinable shape that now entered tho pilot- 



have, and it is so crooked that I reckon I can run it myself easier 
than I coidd toll you how to do it ' 

* It IS kmd of you, and I swear I am willing I haven^t got 
another drop of perspiration left m me I have been spinning around 
and around the wheel like a squirrel It is so dark I can't tell 
which way she is swinging till she is cominff around like a whirligig/ 
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So Ealertook a seat on the bench, panting and breathless. 'The 
black phantom assumed the wheel without saying anything, steadied 
the waltzing steamer with a turn or two, and then stood at ease, 
coaxing her a httle to this side and then to that, as gently and as 
sweetly as if the tune had been noonday When Ealer obsei ved this 
marvel of steering, he wished he had not confessed 1 He staled, and 
wondered, and finally said— 

* Well, I thought I knew how to steer a steamboat, but that was 
another mistake of nune.* 

X. said nothing, but went serenely on with his work He rang 
for the leads, he rang to slow down the steam; he worked the boat 
carefully and neatly into invisible marks, then stood at the centre of 
the wheel and peered blandly out into the blackness, fore and affc, to 
verify his position, as the leads shoaled more and more, he stopped 
the engines entirely, and the dead silence and suspense of ' drifting * 
followed when the ahoalest water was struck, he cracked on the 
steam, earned her handsomely over, and then began to work hei 
warily mto the next system of shoal marks, the same patient, heed¬ 
ful use of leads and engmes followed, the boat shpped through 
without touching bottom, and entered upon the third and last 
intricacy of the crossing; imperceptibly she moved through the 
gloom, crept by inches into her marks, drifted tediously till the 
shoalest water was cned, and then, under a tremendous head of 
steam, went swmgmg over the reef and away mto deep water and 
safely! 

Ealer let hifl long-pent breath pour out in a great, relieving sigh, 
mdsaid— 

‘ That's the sweetest piece of piloting that was ever done on the 
Mississippi Biver 1 I wouldn't beheved it could be done, if I hadn't 
seen it' 

There was no reply, and he added— 

‘Just hold her five minutes longer, partner, and let me run down 
and got a cup of coffee' 

A minute later Ealer was biting mto a pie, down in the ‘ texas,' 
and comfortmg himself with coffee. Just then the mght watchman 
happened in, and was about to happen out again, when he noticed 
Eider and exolaimed— 
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a; Ealer seized the wheel, set an engine back with power, and 
his breath while the boat reluctantly swung away from k 
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towhead * which die waa about to knock into the middle of the Gulf 
)f Mexico! 

By and by the watchman came back and said— 

‘ Didn’t that lunatic tell you he was asleep, when he fiist came up 
lere?* 

‘No 

^ Well, he was I found him walking along on top of the railings, 
just as unconcerned as another man would walk a pavement, and I 
put him to bed; now just this mmute there he was again, away 
istem, going through that sort of tight-rope devilry the same as 
befoie’ 

‘ Well, I think I’ll stay by, next time he has one of those fits 
But I hope he’ll have them often. You just ought to have seen him 
take this boat through Helena crossing 1 never saw anything so 
gaudy before And if he can do such gold-leaf, kid-glove, diamond- 
breastpm piloting when he is sound asleep, what couldn't he do if he 
was dead • ’ 
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When* the nver is very low, and one’s steamboat is ‘ diawing all tlie 
water’ there is m the channel,—or a few inches more, as was often 
the case m the old timps,—one must be painfully mrcumspect iii his 
piloting. We used to have to * sound ’ a number of particularly bad 
places almost every tnp when the river was at a very low stage 

Sounding is done in this way The boat ties up at the sboio, just 
above the shoal crossing, the pilot not on watch takes his ‘ cub ’ or 
steei’sman and a picked crew of men (sometunes an officer also), and 
goes out in the yawl—provided the boat has not that rare and sump¬ 
tuous luzuiy, a regularly-devised ^ soimding-boat ’—and pioceeda to 
hunt for the best water, the pilot on duty watching his movemetits 
through a spy-glass, meantune, and in some instances assisting by 
signals of the boat’s whistle, signifying ‘ try higher up ’ or ' try lower 
down,* for the surface of the water, hke an oil-pamting, is more 
expi'esBive and mtelhgible when inspected from a httle distance tlian 
very close at hand. The whistle signals are seldom necessary, how¬ 
ever, never, perhaps, except when the wind confuses the significant 
ripples upon the water’s surface When the yawl has reached the 
shoal place, the speed is slackened, the pilot begins to sound the depth 
with a pole ten or twelve feet long, and the steersman at the tiller 
obeys the order to < hold her up to starboardor, ‘ let her fall off to 
larboard, * ^ or ‘ steady—steady as you go/ 

Wten the measuremoits indicate that the ya^l is approaching the 
ehoalest part of the reef, the command is given to * ease all 1' Then 


* The tern ‘larteaid ■ is never used at eea, now, to signify the left hand: 
out waa always used on the nver in my time. * 
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the men stop rowi^ag and the yawl drifts with the current The next 
order is, ' Stand by with the buoy ^ ’ The moment the shallowest 
point IS reached, the pilot dehvers the order, ‘ Let go the buoy 1 ’ and 
over she goes If the pilot is not satisfied, he sounds the place again ^ 
if he finds hotter water higher up or lower down, he removes the buoy 
to that place. Being finally satisfied, he gives the older, and all the 
men stand their oars straight up in the air, in line, a blast from the 
boat*8 whistle indicates that the signal has been seen , then the men 
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' give way ' on their oars and lay the yawl alongside the buoy, the 
steamer comes creeping carefully down, is pointed straight at the 
buoy, husbands her power for the coming struggle, and presently, at 
the ciitical moment, turns on all her steam and goes grinding and 
wallowing over the buoy and thd sand, and gams the deep water 
beyond Or maybe she doesn’t, maybe she * strikes and swings ’ 
Then she b«-H while away several hours (or days) sparring herself 
off. 
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Sometimes a buoy is not laid at all, but the ya^vl goes ahead, 
huntmg the best water, and the steamer follows along in its wake. 
Often there is a deal of fun and excitement about sounding, especially 
if it IS a glorious summer day, or a blustering night. But m winter 
the cold and the peiil take most of the fun out of it. 

A buoy IS nothing but a board four or five feet long, with one end 
turned up, it ifl a reversed school-house bench, with one of the sup¬ 
ports left and the other removed It is anchored on the shoalest part 
of the reef by a rope with a heavy stone made fast to the end of it. 
But for the resistance of the tnmed-up end of the reversed bench, the 
current would pull the buoy under water At night, a paper lantern 
with a candle in it is fastened on top of the buoy, and this can be 
seen a mile or more, a little glimmering spark m the waste of black¬ 
ness 

Nothing dehghts a cub so much as an opportumty to go out 
soundmg. There is such an air of adventure about it; often there 
IS danger, it is so gaudy and man-of-wan-like to sit up in the stem- 
sheets and steer a swift yawl, there is somethmg fine about the 
exultant spring of the boat when an experienced old sailor crew throw 
their souls into the oars, it is lovely to see the white foam stream 
away from the hows; there is music m the rush of the water; it is 
dehciously exhilaratmg, m summer, to go speeding over the breezy 
expanses of the nver when the world of wavelets is dancmg in the 
sun. It is such grandeur, too, to the cub, to get a chance to give an 
order, for often the pilot will simply say, ‘ Let her go about I' and 
leave the rest to the cub, who instantly ones, in his sternest tone of 
command, * Ease starboard 1 Strong on the larboard I Starboard give 
way I With a will, men I ’ The cub enjoys soundmg for the further 
reason that the eyes of the passengers are watchmg all the yawl's 
movements with absorbing interest if the time be dayhght, and if it 
be night he knows that those same wondering eyes are fastened upon 
the yawl s lantern as it glides out into the gloom and dims away in 
the remote distance 

One trip a pretty girl of sixteen spent her time in our pilot-house 
?nth her ancle and annt, every day and all day long. I fell in love 

with her So did Mr. Thornburg’s cub, Tom 0-. Tom and I had 

been bosom friends until this time, but now a coolness beean to 
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anse* 1 toli the girl a good many of my nver adventures, and made 
myself out a good deal of a hero, Tom tried to make himself appear 
to be a hero, too, and succeeded to some extent, but then he always 
had a way of embroidering However, virtue is its own reward, so I 
was a barely peiceptible tnfle ahead m the contest About this time 
something happened which promised handsomely for me the pilots 
decided to sound the crossing at the head of 21 This would occur 
about mne or ten o’clock at night, when the passengers would be still 
up; it would be Mr Thornburg’s watch, therefore my chief would 
have to do the sounding We had a perfect love of a soundmg-boat 
—^long, trim, graceful, and as fleet as a greyhound, her thwarts were 
cushioned, she earned twelve oammen, one of the mates was always 
sent m her to transmit orders to her crew, for ours was a steamer 
where no end of * slyle * was put on. 

We tied up at the shore above 21, and got ready It was a foul 
night, and the nver was so wide there, that a landsman’s uneducated 
eyes could discern no opposite shore through such a gloom The pas¬ 
sengers were alert and mterested, everything was satisfactory As I 
turned through the engine-room, picturesquely gotten up in storm 
toggery, 1 met Tom, and could not forbear delivering myself of a mean 
speech— 

* Ain’t you glad you don’t have to go out sounding ? ’ 

Tom was passmg on, but he quickly turned, and said— 

' How 3 ust for that, you can go and get the sounding-pole your¬ 
self! I was gomg after it, but I’d see you m Halifax, now, before I’d 
do it’ 

‘Who wants you to get itl I don’t. It’s in the soundmg- 
boat ’ 

‘ It ain’t, either. It’s been new-pamted; and it’s been up on the 
ladies’ cabm guards two days, drying ’ 

I flew hack, and shortly arrived among the crowd of watchmgand 
wondermg ladies just in time to hear the command: 

* Give way, men I ’ 

I looked over, and there was the gallant soundmg-boat boommg 
away, the unprmcipled Tom presiding at the tiller, and my chief 
sittmg by him with the sounding-pole which I had been sent on a 
fool’s errand to fetch. Then that young girl said to me— 
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light. Just as our bows were in the act of plowing over it, 
Mr Thornburg seized the beU-ropes, rang a stortlmg peal, and ex- 
claimed—- 

‘ My soul, it^s the aounding-boat I' 

A sudden chorus of wold alarms burst out far below—a pause— 
and then a sound of grinding and crashing followed. Mr Thornburg 
exckuned— 

‘ There! the paddle-wheel has ground the sounding-boat to lucifer 
matches ! Hun 1 See who is killed I' 

I was on the mam deck m the twinkling of an eye My chief and 
the third mate and nearly all the men were safe They had discovered 
their danger when it was too late to pull out of the way, then, when 
tho gieat guards overshadowed them a moment later, they were 
prepared and knew what to do, at my chiefs order they spiung 
at the right instant, seized the guard, and were hauled aboard 
The next moment the sounding-yawl swept aft to the wheel and 
was struck and splintered to atoms. Two of the men and the cub 
Tom, were missing—a fact which spread like wildfire over the boat 
The passengers came fiockmg to the forward gangway, ladies and all, 
aimouB-eyed, white-faced, and talked in awed voices of the dreadful 
thing And often and again I heard them say, ‘ Poor fellows J poor 
boy, poor boy I * 

By this time the boat's yawl was manned and away, to search for 
the miflsmg How a faint call was heard, off to the left The yawl 
had disappeared in the other direction. Half the people rushed to 
one side to encourage the swimmer with their shouts, the other half 
1 nhed the other w^iy to shnek to the yawl to turn about By the 
'laUings, the swimmer was approaching, but some said the sound 
showed failing strength. The crowd massed themselves against the 
boilei^deck railings, leaning over and staring mto the gloom, and 
every famt and fnnter cry wrong from them such words as, ‘ Ah, 
pooj. fellow, poor fellow 1 is there wo way to save him 9' 

But still the cries held out, and drew nearer, and presently the 
voice said pluckily— 

'I can make it 1 Stand by with a rope 1' 

"What a rousing cheer they gave him 1 The chief mate took his 
stand in fhe glare of a torch-basket, a ooil of rope in his hand, and his 
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men grouped about him The next moment the swimmer's face 
appeared in the circle of hghtj and in another one the owner of it was 
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hauled aboard, 'limp and 
drenched, while cheer on 
_ cheer went up. It was th*"h 

1 ^ ^ devil Tom 

The yawl crew searched 
everywhere, but found no 
sign of the two men They 
probably failed to catch the guard, tumbled back, and were struck 
by the wheel and killed Tom had never jumped for the guard at 
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all, but bad plunged bead-first mto the nver and dived under the 
wheel It was nothing, I could have done it easy enough, and I 
said so, but everybody went on just the same, making a wonderful 
to-do over that ass, as if he had done something great. That gui 
couldn^t seem to have enough of that pitiful ‘ hero' the rest of the 
tnp, but little I cared, I loathed her, any way 

The way we came to mistake the sounding-boat^s lantern for the 
buoy-light was this My chief said that after laying the buoy he 
fell away and watched it till it seemed to be secure, then he took up 
a position a hundred yards below it and a little to one side of the 
steamer’s course, headed the sounding-boat up-stream, and waited 
Having to wait some tune, he and the oflS.cer got to talking, he looked 
up when he judged that the steamer was about on the reef, saw that 
the buoy was gone, but supposed that the steamer had alieady run 
over it, he went on with his talk, he noticed that the steamer was 
^getting very close down on him, but that was the correct thmg, it 
was her busmess to sbave him closely, for convemence m t akin g him 
aboard; he was expecting her to sheer off, until the last moment, 
then it flashed upon him that she was trying to run him down, 
EQistakmg his lantern for the huoy-light, so he sang out,' Stand by 
to spring for the guard, men 1 ’ and the next instant the jump was 
made. 
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CHAPTER XIH. 

A pilot’s needs 

But I am wandering from wLat I was intending to do, tliat is, mate 
plainer than perhaps appears in the previous chapters, some of the 
pecuhar requirements of the science of piloting Pirst of ail, there is 
one faculty which a pilot must incessantly cultivate until he has 
brought it to absolute perfection Nothu^ short of perfection will 
do That faculty is memory. He cannot stop with merely tbmkmg 
a thmg la so and so ^ he must hnow it, for tbia is eminently one of 
the * exact ’ sciences With what scorn a pilot was looked upon, in 
the old times, if he ever ventured to deal in that feeble phrase 
think,’ instead of the vigorous one ^ I know I * One cannot eamly 
realise what a tremendous thing it is to know every trivial detail of 
twelve bundled miles of nver and know it with absolute exactness. 
If you will take the longest street m New York, and travel up and 
down it, co n ni n g its features patiently until you know every house 
and window and door and lamp-post and big and httle sign by heart, 
and know them so accurately that you con instantly name the one 
you are abreast of when you are set down at random in that street 
in the middle of an mky black night, you will then have a tolerable 
notion of the amount and the exactness of a pilot’s knowledge who 
carries the Mississippi River in his head. And then if you will go 
on until you know every street crossing, the character, suse, and posi¬ 
tion of the crossing-stones, and the varying depth of mud in each of 
those numberless places, you will have some idea of what the pilot 
must know m order to keep a Mississippi steamer out of trouble. 
Next, if you will take half of the signs in that long street, and chatige 
theirplam once a month, and still manage to know their new posi- 
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t]ona accurately on dark nights, and keep up with these repeated 

changes without ma¬ 
king any mistakes, you 
will understand what 
IS required of a pilot’s 
peerless memory hy 
the fickle Mississippi 
I think a pilot’s 
memory is about the 
most wondeiful thing 
m the woild To 
know the Old and 
New Testaments by 
heart, and be able 
to recite them ghbly, 
forward or backward, 
or begin at random 
anywhere m the book 
and recite both ways 
and never tnp or 
make a mistake, is no 
extravagant mass of 
knowledge, and no 
marvellous faculty, 
compared to a pilot’s 
massed knowledge of 
the Mississippi and his 
marvellous facility m 
the handhng of it I 
make this comparison 
deliberately, and be¬ 
lieve I am not ex¬ 
panding the truth 
when I do it Many 
will think my figure 
too strong, but pilots 
will not 
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ariH how easily and comfortably the pilot’s memory does its 
iTork, tow plaadly effortless is its way; how wncomoumshj it lays 


ap its vast stores, 
hour by hour, day 
by day, and never 
loses or mislays a 
single valuable 
package of them all * 
Take on instance. 
Let a leadsman cry, 

* Half twam 1 half 
twain 1 half twain * 
half twain I half 
twain! * until it be¬ 
come as monotonous 
as the ticking of a 
clock, let conversa¬ 
tion be going on all 
the time, and the 
pilot be doing his 
share of the talking, 
and no longer con¬ 
sciously listening to 
the leadsman, and 
in the midst of 
this endless stimg 
of half twams let 
a single * quarter 
twam 1 ’ be mter- 
jeeted, without 
emphasis, and then 
the half twam cry 



go on again, just as * let a leadsman oey, “ hale twain 
before two or three 


weeks later that pilot can describe with precision the boat’s position in 
the river when that quartei' twain was uttered, and give you such a lot 
of head-marks, stem-marks, and side-marks to guide you, tbat you 
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onglit to be able to take the boat there and put her in that same spot 
agaan yourself • The cry of ^ quarter twain' did not really take his 
mind from his talk, but his trained faculties instantly photographed 
the bearings, noted the change of depth, and laid up the important 
details for future reference without requxrmg any assistance from him 
in the matter If you were walking and talking with a friend, and 
another friend at your side kept up a monotonous repetition of the 
vowel sound A, for a couple of blocks, and then in the midst inter¬ 
jected an R, thus, A, A, A, A, A, B, A, A, A, etc , and gave the R 
no emphasis, you would not be able to state, two or three weeks 
afterward, that the B had been put m, nor be able to tell what 
objects you were passing at the moment it was done. But you could 
if your memory had been patiently and laboriously trained to do that 
sort of thmg mechamcally 

Give a man a tolerably fair memory to start with, and piloting 
will develop it into a very colossus of capability But onl^ m the 
matters it la daily d'i ilhd m A tune would come when the man’s 
faculties could not help noticmg landmarks and soundings, and hia 
memory could not help holding on to them with the grip of a vice, 
hut if you asked that same man at noon what he had had for break¬ 
fast, it would be ten chances to one that he could not tell you. 
Astonishing things can be done with the human memory if you will 
devote it feithfully to one particular line of busmesa 

At the time that wages soared so high on the Missouri Biver, my 
chief, Mr Brscby, went up there and learned more than a thousand 
nules of that stream with an ease and rapidity that were astonishing 
^SVken he had seen each division (mca in the daytime and once at 
night, hiB education was so nearly complete that he took out a ‘ day¬ 
light' hcense, a few tnpa later he took out a full hcense, and went 
to piloting day and night—and he ranked A 1 , too. 

Mr Bucby placed me as steersman for a while under a pilot whose 
feats of memory were a constant marvel to me However, his 
memory was bom m hun, I think, not bmlt For instance, some¬ 
body would mention a name. Instantly Mr Brown would break 
in— 

* Ob, I knew him Sallow-faced, red-headed fellow, with a little 
scar on the side of his throat, like a splinter under the desh. He was 
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only in the Southern trade six months. That was thirteen years ago. 
I made a tnp with him There was five feet m the upper river then , 
the “ Hemy Blake ” grounded at the foot of Tower Island drawing 
fom and a half, the “ George Elhott unshipped her rudder on the 

wi-eck of the “ Sunflower ”-* 

‘ Why, the “ Sunflower” didn^t sink until-’ 

‘ I know when she sunk, it was three years before that, on the 
2nd of December, Asa Hardy was captain of her, and his hi other 
John was first clerk, and it 
was his first tnp m her, too , 

Tom Jones told me these 
things a week afterward in 
Hew Orleans, he was first 
mate of the “ Sunflower” 

Captain Hardy stuck a nail 
m his foot the 6th of July 
of the next year, and died 
of the lockjaw on the 15th 
His brother John died two 
years after—3rd of March, 

—erysipelas I never saw 
either of the Hardys,—they 
weie Alleghany Eiver men, 

—^but people who knew them 
told me all these things 
And they said Captain Hardy 
wore yarn socks winter and 
summer just the same, and < oh, i knew etit* 

his first wife’s name was Jane 

Shook—she was fi?om Hew England—and his second one died m a 
lunatic asylum It was in the blood She was from Lexington, 
Kentucky Hame was Horton before she was married 

And so on, by the hour, the man's tongue woidd go He could 
not forget any thmg It was Simply impossible The most trivial 
details remained as distinct and luminous m his head, after they had 
lain there for yeor^, as the most memorable events. His was not 
simply a pilot's memory, its grasp was umversal If he were tolkinff 
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about a tnfling letter he had received seven years before, he v^as 
pretty sure to deliver yon the entire screed from meinory And then 
without observing that he vras departing from the true line of his 
talk, he was more than likely to hurl in a long-drawn parenthetical 
biography of the writer of that letter , and you were lucky mdeed if 
he did not take up that writer's relatives, one by one, and give you 
their biogiaphies, too 

Such a memory as that is a great misfoi*bune To it, all occur- 
ipences are of the same size Its possessor cannot diatmguish an inte¬ 
resting oircumstance from 
an umnterestmg one As 
a talker, he is bound to 
dog his narrative with 
tiresome details and make 
Jumself an insuffeiable 
bore Moreover, he cannot 
stick to hia subject. He 
picks up every little gram 
of memoi^- he discerns in 
his way, and so is led aside 
Mr Brown would start 
out with the honest in¬ 
tention of telling you a 
vastly funny anecdote 
about a dog He would 
be * so full of laugh' that 
so FULL OF LAUGH ’ he could hardly begin , 

then his memory would 
start with the dog’s bi’eed and personal appearance, drift into a 
history of his owner, of Ins owner’s family, with descriptions of 
weddings and buiuals that had occuned in it, together with recitals 
of congratulatory verses and obituary poetry provoked by the same 
then this memory would recollect that one of these events occuired- 
duiing the celebrated ^ hard winter' of such and such a year, and a 
minute description of that winter would follow, along with the names 
^f people who were fixizen to death, and statistics showing the high 
igui*€b which pork and hay went up to. Pork and hay would suggek 
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com and fodder, com and fodder would suggest cows and horses j 
cows and horses would suggest the oirous and certain celebrated bare- 
back nders ^ the transitioii from the circuB to the menagerie was easy 
and natural, from the elephant to equatorial Africa was but a step, 
then of course the heatben savages would suggest religion, and at 
the end of three or four hours' tedious jaw, the watch would change} 
and Brown would go out of the pilot-house muttering extracts from 
sermons he had heard years before about the efficacy of prayer as a 
means of grace And the original first mention would be all you had 
learned about that dog, after all this waiting and hungering. 

A pilot must have a memory, but there are two higher quaJitiefi 
which he must also have. He must have good and quick judgment 
and decision, and a cool, calm courage that no penl can shake. Give 
a man the merest tnfie of pluck to start with, and by the time he has 
become a pilot be cannot be unmanned by any danger a steamboat 
can get mto, but one cannot quite say the same for judgment Judg¬ 
ment 13 a matter of brains, and a man must start with a good stock 
of that article or he will never succeed as a pilot 

The growth of courage m the pilot-house is steady all the tune, 
but it does not reach a high and satisfEictoiy condition until some 
time after the young pilot has been ‘ standmg his own watch,' alone 
and under the staggering weight of all the responsibihties connected 
with the position When an apprentice has become pretty thoroughly 
acquamted with the nver, he goes clattering along so fearlessly with 
his steamboat, mght or day, that he presently begins to imagine that 
it IS Im courage that animates him; but the first time the pilot steps 
out and leaves him to his own devices he finds out it was the other 
man's He discovers that the article has been left out of his own cargo 
altogether The whole nver is bnstlmg with exigencies m a moment 
he is not prepared for them, he does not know how to meet them; 
all bis knowledge forsakes him, and within fifteen minutes he is as 
white as a sheet and scared almost to death. Therefore pilots wisely 
tram these cubs by various strategic tncks to look danger m the fece 
a httle more calmly. A favourite way of theixs is to play a friendly 
swmdle upon the candidate. 

Mr Bixby served me m this fashion once, and for years afterward 
^u^ to blush even m my sleep when I thought of it, I had become 
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{ft good steersman, so good, indeed, that I had all the work to do on 
jOur watch, night and day, Mr Bixhy seldom iap,de a suggestion to 
,m &, aU he ever did was to take the wheel on particularly bod nights 
^or in particularly bad crossings, land the boat when she needed to be 
^landed, play gentleman of leisure nine-tenths of the watch, and collect 
]the wages The lower nver was about bank-full, and if anybody bad 
^questioned my abihty to run any crossmg between Cairo and New 
Orleans without help or instruction, I should have felt irreparably 
^hurt The idea of being afraid of any crossing in the lot, in the 

day-tvme, was a thing too preposte¬ 
rous for contemplation. Well, one 
matchless summer’s day I was 
bowling down the bend above 
island 66, bmnfal of self-conceit 
and carrymg my nose as high as a 
giraffe’s, when Mr Bixby said— 

* I am going below a while 
I suppose you know the next 
crossing 1 ’ 

This was almost an affront 
It was about the plainest and 
simplest crossing in the whole 
nvei One couldn’t come to any 
harm, whether he i-an it nght or 
not, and as for depth, there never 
had been any bottom there I knew 
all this, perfectly well 

* Know how to nm it ? Why, 

I can run it with my eyes shut.’ 

‘ How much water is there in it V 

‘ Well, that ifl an odd question I couldn’t get bottom there with 
a church steeple ’ 

‘ You think so, do you ? ’ 

The very tone of the question shook my confidence That was 
what Mr Bixby was expecting. Ho left, without saying anything 
more. I began to imagine all sorts of things. Mr Bixby, unknown 
to me, of course, sent somebody down to the forecastle with some 
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mysterions instinictioiiB to the leadsmen, another messenger was sent 
to whisper among the officers, and then Mr. Bixby went into hiding 
behmd a smoke-stack where he could observe results. Presently the 
captain stepped out on the hurricane deck, next the chief mate 
appeared; ^en a clerk. Every moment or two a straggler was added 
to my audience, and before I got to the head of the island I had 
fifteen or twenly people assembled down there under my nose. I 
began to wonder what the trouble was As I started across, the 
captam glanced aloft at me and said, with a sham uneasiness in his 
voice— 

‘ Where is Mr Bixby ? * 

‘ Gk>ne below, air.’ 

But that did the busmess for me My imagination began to 
construct dangers out of nothing, and they multiphed fiskster than 1 
could keep the run of them All at onoe I imagmed I saw shoal 
water ahead 1 The wave of coward agony that surged through me 
then came near dislocating every jomt in me All my confidence m 
that crossing vanished I seized the bell-rope, dropped it, ashamed, 
seized it agam, dropped it once more, clutched it trembhngly 
once again, and pulled it so feebly that I could hardly hear the 
stroke myself. Captam and mate sang out instantly, and both toge¬ 
ther— 

‘ Starboard lead there! and qmok about it I ’ 

This was another shook 1 began to dimb the wheel hke a 
squirrel, hut I would hardly get the boat started to port before I 
would see new dangers on that side, and away I would spin to the 
other, only to find perils accumulating to starboard, and be ora^ to 
get to port again. Then came the leadsman’s sepulchral cry— 

*D-e-6-p four I’ 

Deep four in a bottomless crossing I The terror of it took my 
breath away. 

* M-arP-k three I • ■ • M-arr-k three , . . Quarter less three I • • ■ 
Half twain I ’ 

This was frightful I I seized the bell-ropes and stopped the 
engmes. 

‘ Quarter twam 1 Quarter twain I Marh twain 

I was helpless I did not know what in the world to do. I was 
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;qiiaking from head to foot, and I could have hung my hat on my 

'eyes, they stuck out fai. 

* Quflxtei twain I l^me and a haif ^ ’ 

1 We were dravyung nine! My hands were in a nerveless flutter 
1 could not rmg a heU intelligibly with them, I flew to the 
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history. I laid in the lead, set the boat in her marks, came ahead 
on the engines, and said— 

‘ It was a fine tnck to play on an orphan, wasn’t it ? I suppose 
I'll never hear the last of how I was ass enough to heave the lead ai 
the head of 66 ' 

* Well, no, you won’t, maybe In fact I hope you won’t, for ] 
want you to learn something by that experience Didn’t you hnou 
there was no bottom in that Grossing V 

‘ Yes, SIT, I did ’ 

^Yery well, then You shouldn’t have allowed me or anybody 
else to shake your confidence m that knowledge Try to remembe: 
that And another thing. when you get into a dangerous place 
don’t turn coward That isn’t going to help matters any ’ 

It was a good enough lesson, but pretty hardly learned Ye 
about the hardest part of it was that for monbhs I so often had ti 
hear a phrase which I had conceived a particular distaste for. I 
was, * Oh, Ben, if you love me, back her i ’ 
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CHAPTEE XIY. 
bakk and dignity of piloting. 

In my preceding chapters I have tned, by going into the minutiro of 
‘ the science of piloting, to carry the reader step by step to a compre¬ 
hension of what the science consists of , and at the same tune I have 
tned to show hi-m that it is a very cunous and wonderful scieiioe, 
too, and very worthy of his attention. If I have seemed to love my 
subject, it IB no aui^nsing thing, for I loved the profession far better 
than any I have followed since, and I took a measureless pride m it. 
The reason is plain • a pilot, in those days, was the only unfettered 
and entirely mdependent human being that hved m the earth 
(Kings are but the hampered servants of parliament and people* 
^fjftliaments sit m chainB forged by their constituency; the editor of 
a newspaper cannot be mdependent, but must work with one hand 
feted behind him by party and patrons, and be content to utter only 
... If or two-thirds of his mmd; no clergyman is a free man and may 
speak the whole truth, regardless of his parishes opinions, writers of 
all kmds are manacled servants of the pubhc We write frankly and 
feaidessly, but then we ‘ modify* before we print. In truth, every 
man and woman and child has a master, and worries and frets m 
servitude, but m the day I write of, the Mississippi pilot had nows. 
The captain could stand upon the hurricane deck, in the pomp of a 
very brief authonfy, and give him five or sue orders while the vessel 
backed into the stream, and then that skipper’s re&gn was over. The 
moment that the boat was under way in the river, she was under the 
3ol6 and unquestioned control of the pilot. He could do with her 
jxaotly as he pleased, run her when and whither he chose, and tie 
ler up to the bank whenever his judgment said that that course was 
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personage m tlie old steamboatmg days He was treated with, 
marked courtesy by the captain and with marked deference by all the 
officers and servants, and this de^ereittial spirit was quickly com¬ 
municated to the passengeis, too, I think pilots weie about the 
only people I ever knew who failed to show, m some degree, 
embarrassment m the presence of travelling foreign pnnces But 
then, people m one’s own grade of life are not usually embarrassing 
objects. 
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By long habit, pilots came to put all their washes in the form of 
commands It ' gravels * me, to this day, to put my will in the weak 
shape of a request, instead of launching it in the msp language of an 
order 

In those old days, to load a steamboat at St Louis, take her to 
Hew Orleans and back, and discharge cargo, consumed about twenty- 
five days, on an average. Seven or eight of these days the boat 
spent at the wharves of St. Louis and Hew Orleans, and every soul 
on board was hard at work^ except the two pilots; they did nothmcr 
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but play gentleman up town, and receive the same wages for it as if 
they had been on duty. The moment the boat touched the wharf at 
either mty, they were ashore; and they were not likely to be seen 
again till the last bell was ringing and everything m readiness for 
another voyage 

When a captain got hold of a pilot of particulaily high reputation, 
he took pains to keep him- When wages were four hundred dollars 
a month on the Upper Mississippi, I have known a captain to keep 
such a pilot m idleness, under full pay, three months at a tune, while 
the nver was frozen up And one must remember that in those 
cheap times four hundred dollars was a salary of almost inconceivable 
splendour. Few men on shore got such pay as that, and when they 
did they were mightily looked up to. When pilots from either end 
of the nver wandered into our small Missouri village, they were 
sought by the best and the fairest, and treated with exalted respect. 
Lying in port under wages was a thing which many pilots greatly 
enjoyed and appreciated, especially if they belonged in the MEissouri 
River m the heyday of that trade (Elansas times), and got rune 
hundred dollars a tnp, which was equivalent to about eighteen 
hundred dollars a month Here is a conversation of that day A 
chap out of the UIiuois River, with a httle stem wheel tub, accosts 
a couple of ornate and gilded Missouri River pilots— ^ 

‘ Gentlemen, I*ve got a pretiy good trip for the up-countiy, and 
shall want you about a month How much will it be i' 

‘ Eighteen hundred dollars apiece' 

‘ Heavens and earth I You take my boat, let me have your 
wages, and I'll divide •' 

I will remark, in passiug, that Mississippi steamboatmen were 
important m landsmen’s eyes (and in their own, too, m a degree) 
according to the dignity of the boat they were on For instance, it 
was a proud thing to be of the crew of such stately craft as the 
‘Aleck Scott ' or the ^ Grand Tuik.’ Hegro firemen, deck hands, 
and barbers belonging to those boats were distinguished personages 
in theiT grade of life, and they were well aware of that fact too. A 
stalwart darkey once gave offence at a negro ball in Hew Orleans by 
putting on a good many airs, l^hnally one of the managers bustled 
up to him and said— 
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‘Wlio ^5 yon, any way? Who is you? dat’s what I wants to 
know •’ 

The offender was not cbsconcerted in the least, but swelled hiia- 



‘ you TAJBIB MY BOAT 1 * 


self up and threw that into his voice which showed that he knew he 
was not putting on all those airs on a stinted capital. 

‘ Who w I ? Who w I ? I let you know mighty quick who I is 1 
I want you niggers to understan* dat I fires de middle do' ^ on de 
“AleckScott!”' 
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That was sufficient 
The barber of the ^ Grand Tuik ^ 
was a spruce young negro, who aired 
iofl importance witli balmy com¬ 
placency, and was greatly courted by 
the cucle m which he moved The 
young coloured population of ITew 
Orleans were much given to ducting, 
at twilight, on the banquettes of the 
back streets Somebody saw and 
heard something like the following, 
one evening, m one of those localities 
A middle-aged negro woman pro¬ 
jected her head through a broken 
pane and shouted (very willmg that 
the neighbours should hear and 
envy), 'You Mary Ann, come in de 
house dis mmute • Stannin’ out dah 
foolin’ ’long wid dat low trash, an* 
heah’s de barber off’n de “Gran* 
wants to conwerse wid you! ’ 
My reference, a moment 
ago, to the fact that a pilot’s 
peculiar official position 
placed him but of the reach 
of criticism or command, 

brings Stephen W- 

naturally to my mmd. He 
was a gifbed pilot, a good 
fellow, a tireless talker, and 
had both wit and humour 
in him He had a most 
irreverent mdependence, 
too, and was dehciously 
eaey-gomg and comfortable 
in the presence of age, 
official digmty, and even 
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the most angust vealth. He always had work, he never saved a 
penny, he was a most persuasive borrower, he was in debt to every 
pilot on the river, and to the majority of the captains He could 
throw a sort of splendour around a bit of harum-scarum, devil-may 
care piloting, that made it almost f as ci nating—but not to everybody. 

He made a tnp with good old Captain T- once, and was 

<relieved' from duty when the boat got to Hew Orleans. Some. 

body expressed surprise at the discharge Captain Y-shuddered 

at the mere mention of Stephen, Then his poor, thin old voice 
piped out something like this:— 

' Why, hleas me 1 I wouldn't have such a wild creature on my 
boat for the world—^not for the whole world 1 He swears, he sings, 
he whistles, he yells—I never saw such an Injun to yeU. All times 
of the night—it never made any difference to him. He would just 
yell that way, not for anything in particular, but merely on account 
of a kmd of devilish oomfoi’t he got out of it. I never could get into 
a sound sleep but he would fetch me out of bed, all m a cold sweat, 
with one of those dreadful war-whoops. A queer being—^veiy queer 
being; no respect for anything or anybody. Sometmies he called 
me “Johnny.” And he kept a fiddle, and a oat. He played 
execrably. This seemed to distress the cat, and so the cat would 
howl. Hohody could sleep where that man—and his family—^was 
And reckless % There never was anything like it. How you may 
bebeve it or not, but as sure as I am sitting here, he brought my 
boat artilting down through those awful snags at Chicot under a 
rattling head of steam, and the wind a-blowing like the very nation^ 
at thatl My oflbsers will tell you so. They saw it. And, sir, 
while he was a-teanng nght down through those snags, and 1 ^ 
shaking in my shoes and praymg, I wish I may never speak agam if 
he didn't pucker up his mouth and go to v}h%8t'lmgI Yes, sir; 
whistling “ Bufi&do gals, can't you come out to night, can't you come 
out to-night, can't you come out to-night; * and doing it as calmly as 
if we were attending a funeral and weren't related to the corpse 
And when I remonstrated with him about it, he smiled down on me 
as if X was his child, and told me to run in the house and try to be 
good, and not be meddhng with my superiors 1 ’ ^ 

1 Oocsidazing a oaptain’s ostentatious but hollow ohleftamship, and a pilot's 
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Once a pretiy mean captain canght Stephen m Now Orleans out 
of ^ork and as usual out of money. He laid steady siege to Stephen, 
who was m a very * close place,’ and finally persuaded him to hire 
with him at one hundred and twenty-five dollars per month, just 
talf wages, the captain agreemg not to divulge the secret and so 
6nng down the contempt of all the guild upon the poor fellow But 
the boat was not more than a day out of New Orleans before Stephen 
discovered that the captam was boasting of his ea^loit, and that all 
the officers had been told. Stephen winced, but said nothing. 
About the middle of the afternoon the captain stepped out on the 
hurricane deck, cast his eye around, and looked a good deal sor. 
prised He glanced inquiringly aloft at Stephen, but Stephen was 
whistling placidly, and attending to business. The captain stood 
around a while m evident diBcomfort, and once or twice seemed 
about to make a suggestion, but the etiquette of the nver taught 
him to avoid that sort of rashness, and so he managed to hold his 
peace. He chafed and puzzled a few minutes longer, then retired 
to his apartments, But soon he was out again, and apparently 
more peiplexed than ever. Presently he ventured to remark, with 
deference— 

* Pretty good stage of the nver now, ain’t it, sir ? ’ 

* Well, I should say so I Bank-full is a pretty liberal stage.* 

‘ Seems to be a good deal of current here.’ 

* Good deal don’t describe it 1 It’s worse than a miU-raca’ 

‘lent it easier m toward shore than it is out here in the 
middle?’ 

‘ Yes, I reckon it is, hut a body can’t be too careful with a 
steamboat. It’s pretty safe out here, can’t strike any bottom here, 
you can depend on that.’ 

The captain departed, looking mefcil enough. At this rate, he 
would probably die of old age before his boat got to St Louis. Next 
day he appeared on deck and again found Stephen fidthfully standing 
up the middle of the nver, fighting the whole vast force of the 
Mississippi, and whistling the same placid tune. This thing was 
becoming serious In by the shore was a slower boat clipping along 

real authority, there was sometbing impudently apt and happy about that way 
>f phrasing it. 
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in tlie easy water and gaming steadily, slie began to make for an 
island chute ^ Stephen stuck to the middle of the nver Speech was 
wrung from the captain. He said— 

‘Mr. W-, don't that chute cut off a good deal of distance? * 

‘ I think it does, but I don't know.* 



WENffi TO WHISTLING’ 


* Don't know! Well, isn't there water enough in it now to go 
through 1' 

* I expect there is, but I am not certain,* 

^ Dpon my word this is odd I Why, those pilots on that boat 
yonder are going to try it. Do you mean to say that you don’t know 
as much as they do ? * 

^ Thy I Why, they are two-hundred and-fifty-dollaa* pilots! But 
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don’t you be uneasy j I know as much as any man can afford to know 
for a hundred and twenty-five' ’ 

The captam surrendered 

Sive minutes later Stephen was bowling through the chute and 
showing the aval boat a two-hundred-and-fifty-doUar pan of heels. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

THH pilots' monopoly. 

One day, on board tbe * Aleck Scott,' my chief, Mr Bixby, waa crawl- 
mg carefully tlirough a dose place at Oat Island, both leads gomg, and 
eveiybody holding his breath The captain, a nervous, apprehensive 
man, kept skll as long as he could, but finally broke down and shouted 
from the hurncane deck— 

* Eor gracious' sake, give her steam, Mr. Bixby I give her steam I 
She'll never raise the reef on this headway I' 

For all the effect that was produced upon Mr Bixby, one would 
have supposed that no remark had been made But five mmutes 
later, when the danger was past and the leads laid m, he burst 
instantly mto a consuming fury, and gave the captain the most admi¬ 
rable cursmg I ever listened to No bloodshed ensued, hut that was 
because the captain's cause was weak; for ordinarily he was not a 
mem to take correction quietly. 

Having now set forth m detail the nature of the science of pilot¬ 
ing, and likewise described the rank which the pilot held among the 
fiutermiy of steamboatmen, this seems a fittmg place to say a few 
words about an organisation which the pilots once formed for the 
protection of their guild. It was cunous and noteworthy m this, that 
it was perhaps the compactest, the completest, and the strongest 
commercial organisation ever formed among men 

For a long time wages had been two hundi'ed and fifty dollars a 
month; but ounously enough, as steamboats multiphed and businesH 
increased, tbe wages began to fell httle by little. It was easy to dis¬ 
cover the reason of this Too many pilots were b ei ng ' made' li 
was nice to have a * cub.' a steersman, to do all the hard work for a 
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couple o£ years, gratis, while his master sat on a high bench and 
smoked, all pilots and captains had sons or nej)hews who wanted to 
be pilots. By and by it came to pass that nearly every pilot on the 
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Very well, this growing swarm of new pilots presently began to 
undermine the wages, in order to get berths Too late—apparently 
—the knights of the tiller perceived their mistake. Plainly, something 
had to be done, and qniddy, bat what was to be the needful thing 1 
A close organisation Nothing else would answer. To compass tbs 
seemed an impossibiliiy, so it was talked, and talked, and then 
dropped. It was too likely to nun whoever ventured to move in the 
matter. But at last about a dozen of the boldest—and some of them 
the best—pilots on the nver launched themselves into the enterprise 
and took all the chances They got a special charter from the legis 
lature, with large powers, under the name of the Pilots' Benevolent 
Association, elected their officers, completed their organisation, con¬ 
tributed capital, put * association' wages up to two hundred and fifty 
dollars at once—and then retired to their homes, for they were 
promptly discharged from employment But there were two or three 
unnoticed trifles in their by-laws which had the seeds of propagation 
in them. Por instance, all idle members of the association, in good 
standing, were entitled to a pension of twenty-five dollars per month 
This began to bring in one straggler after another from the ranks of 
the new-fledged pilots, in the dull (summer) season. Better have 
tweniy-five dollars than starve; the initiation fee was only twdve 
dollors, and no dues required from the unemployed. 

Also, the widows of deceased members m good standing could 
draw twenty-five dollars per month, and a certain sum for each of 
then cbldren. Also, the said deceased would be buried at the asso¬ 
ciation's expense. These things resurrected all the superannuated and 
forgotten pilots in the Mississippi Valley, They came from ferms, 
they come from interior milages, they came from eveiywhere. They 
came on orutohea, on drays, m ambulances,—any way, so they got 
there. They paid in their twelve dollars, and straightway began to 
draw out twenty-five dollars a month, and calculate their burial bills* 

By and by, all the useless, helpleM pilots, and a dozen first-dass 
ones, were m the association, and nine-tenths of the best pilots out of 
it and laughing at it. It was the laughing-stobk of the whole nver. 
Everybody joked about the by-law requiring members to pay ten per 
cent, of their wages, every month, into the treasury for the support of 
the association, whei-eas all the members were outcast and tabooed, 
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and no one would employ them. Everybody was derisively grateful 
to the association, for taking all the worthless pilots out of the way 
and leaving the whole field to the excellent and the deserving, and 
eveiybody was not only jocularly grateful for that, but for a result 
which naturally followed, namely, the gradual advance of wages as 
the busy season approached Wages had gone up from the low figure 

of one hundred dollars a month 
ST hundred and twenty-five, 

mi —1441 k _ ^ some cases to one hundred 

and fifty, and it was great fun 
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had all been absorbed before. As business freshened, wages climbed 
gradually up to two hundred and fifty dollars—^the association 
figure—and became firmly fixed there, and still without benefitang 
a member of that body, for no member was hired The hilarity 
at the association's expense burst all bounds, now. There was no 
end to the fan which that poor martyr had to put up with. 

However, it is a long lane that has no turning Winter approached, 
business doubled and trebled, and an avalanche of Missouri, Hhnoisand 
Upper Mississippi River boats came pouring down to tate a chance in 
the ISTew Orleans trade. All of a sudden pilots were in great demand, 
and were correspondingly scarce The time for revenge was come. 
It was a bitter pill to have to accept association pilots at last, yet 
captains and owners agreed that there was no other way. But none 
of these outcasts oflered 1 So there was a still bitterer pill to be 
swallowed • they must be sought out and asked for their services. 

Captain-was the first man who found it necessary to take the 

dose, and he had been the loudest dender of the organisation. He 
hunted up one of the best of the association pilots and said— 

^ Well, you boys have rather got the best of ua for a httle while, 
BO ril give in with as good a grace as I can. l\e come to hire you; 
get your trunk aboard nght away. I want to leave at twelve o’clock.* 

* I don’t know about that Who is your other pilot V 

* Tve got L S-. Why ? ’ 

* I can*t go with him. He don’t belong to the association.* 

' What 1 * 

at’sso' 

* Do you mean to tell me that you won’t turn a wheel with one of 
the very best and oldest pilots on the nver because he don’t belong to 
your assocaation 1 ’ 

* Tes, I do.* 

* Well, if this isn’t putting on airs I I supposed I was doing you 
a benevolence, but I begin to think that I am the party that wants 
a &.TQur done. Are you acting under a law of the concern f * 

*Tes.’ 

' Show it to me.’ 

So they stepped into the association rooms, and the secretary soon 
satisfied the oaptam, who said— 
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‘ Well, what am I to do ? I have hired Mr. S-for the entire 


season' 

‘ I will provide for you,’ said the secretary ^ I will detail a 
pilot to go with you, and he shall be on hoard at twelve o’clock ’ 

‘ But if I discharge S-, he will come on me for the whole 

season’s wages ’ 



‘ THE OAPTAIN STOBMHD.’ 


*■ Of course that is a mattei between you and Mr S-, captain. 

We cannot meddle in your private a^irs * 

The captain stormed, but to no purpose In the end he had to 
discharge S- , pay him about a thousand dollars, and take an asso¬ 

ciation pilot in his place The laugh was beginning to turn the other 
way now Every day, thenceforward, a new victim fell, every day 
some outraged caotam discharged s, non-association pet, with tears 
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and profanily, and installed a hated assocaation man m his berth In 
a- very Uttle while, idle non-aBsociationists began to be pretly plenty 
brisk as business was, and much as tbeir services were desired The 
augb was shifting to the other side of their mouths most palpably 



These victims, together with 
the captains and owners, pre¬ 
sently ceased to laugh alto¬ 
gether, and began to rage 

nm - fl-hout the revenge they would 

ihh sien or nnnBrMHiP ■ take when the p^g Lmess 

bers should never, under any ommmstances 
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whatever, give information about the channel to any * outsider ’ By 
this time about haJf the boats had none but association pilots, and the 
other half had none but outsidexs At the first glance one would 
suppose that when it came to forbidding information about the nver 
these two parties could play equally at that game; but this was not 
so At every goodnsized town from one end of the river to the other, 
there was a ‘ wharf-boat * to land at, instead of a wharf or a pier 
Freight was stored m it for trausportation; waiting passengers slept 
m its cabins Upon each of these wharf-boats the association's officers 
placed a strong box fastened with a peculiar lock which was used in 
no other service hut one—the United States mail service It was the 
letter-bag lock, a sacred governmental thing By dmt of much be¬ 
seeching the government had been persuaded to allow the associatiozi 
to use this lock. Every association man earned a key which would 
open these boxes. That key, or rather a peculiar way of holding it 
m the hand when its owner was asked for river information by a 
stranger—for the success of the St Louis and New Orleans association 
had now bred tolerably thuving branches in a dozen neighbouring 
steamboat trades—^was the association man’s sign and diploma of 
membership, and if the stranger did not respond by producing a 
piTmla-T key and holding it in a certain manner duly prescribed, his 
question was politely ignored From the association’s secretaay each 
member received a package of more or less gorgeous blanks, printed 
like a bill-head, on handsome paper, properly ruled in columns; a 
bill-head worded something like this— 

STBAMBE GEBAT EBPUBLIO 
John Smith, Mastbb. 

Pikfts^ JoTm Joneg and Thomas Brown* 

OBOssnros. Sothtdinob. BtAmca BnuijiKS 

These blanks were filled up, day by day, as the voyage progressed, 
and deposited m the several wharf-boat boxes. For instance, as soon 
as the first crossing, out from St. Louis, was completed, the items 
would be entered upon the blank, under the appropriate headings, 
thus— 
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‘ St. Lords. Nine and a half (feet). Stem on court-house, head 
on dead cottonwood above wood-yard, until you raise the first reef, 
then pull up square.’ Then under head of Eemarks: ‘ Go just 
outside the wrecks; this is important. New snag just where you 
straighten down, go above it.' 

The pilot who deposited that blank in the Cairo box (after addmg 
to it the details of every crossing all the way down from St. Louis) 
took out and read half a dozen fresh reports (from upward-bound 
steamers) concemmg the river between Cairo and Memphis, posted 
himself thoroughly, returned them to the box, and went back aboard 
his boat again so armed against accident that he could not possibly 
get his boat into trouble without bringing the most ingemous care¬ 
lessness to hifl aid. 

Imagine the benefits of so admirable a system m a piece of river 
twelve or thirteen hundred miles long, whose channel was filnfhng 
every day I The pilot who had formerly been obbged to put up with 
seeing a shoal place once or possibly twice a month, had a hundred 
diarp eyes to watch it for him, now, and bushels of intelligent brams 
to tell bnn how to run it. His information about it was seldom 
twenty-four hours old if the reports m the last box chanced to 
leave any misgivings on his mind concerning a treacherous crossing, 
he had his remedy; he blew his steam-whistle in a peculiar way as 
soon as he saw a boat approaching, the signal was answered m a 
peculiar way if that boat^s pilots were aaaociafaon men; and then the 
two steamers ranged alongside and all uncertainties were swept away 
by fresh information furnished to the inquirer by word of mouth and 
in minute detail. 

The first thing a pilot did when he reached New Orleans or St 
Louis was to take his final and elaborate report to the association 
parlours and hang it up there ,—after which he was free to visit his 
family In these parlours a crowd was always gathered together, 
diBcussing changes m the channel, and the moment there was a fresh 
arrival, everybody stopped talking tdl this witness had told the newest 
news and settled the latest uncertainty. Other craftsmen can' amk the 
shop,’ sometimes, and mterest thems^yes in other matters. Not so 
with a pilot, he must devote himself wholly to bis profession and 
talk of nothing else; for it would be small gam to be perfect one day 
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and imperfect the next He has no tune or words to waBte if he 
would keep 'posted ^ 

But the outsiders had a hard time of it. No particular place to 
meet and exchange information, no wharf-boat reports, none but 
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whereaB accidents seemed to keep entirely away from the association 
men. ‘Wherefore even the owners and captams of boats famished 
exdusively with outsiders, and previously considered to be wholly 
independent of the association and free to comfort themselves with 
brag and laughter, began to feel pretty uncomfortable. Still, they 
made a show of keeping up the brag, until one black day when every 
^.ptain of the lot was formally ordered to immediately discharge his 
lutsidei’s and take association phots m their stead. And who was it 
^t had the dashing presumption to do that % Alas, it came from a 
jpower bthind the throne that was greater than the throne itself. It 
jwas the underwnters I 

It was no time to * swap knives * Every outsider had to take his 
smnk ashore at once. Of oonrse it was supposed that there was 
collusion between the association and the underwriters, but this was 
aot Bo. The latter had come to comprehend the excellence of the 
^ report ’ system of the association and the safety it secured, and so 
they had made their decision among themselves and upon plain 
busmess principles. 

There was weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth in the camp 
of the outsiders now. But no matter, there was but one course for 
them to pursue, and they pursued it. They came forward in couples 
and groups, and proffered their twelve dollars and asked for member^ 
ship They were surprised to learn that several new by-laws had 
been long ago added. For instance, the initiation fee had been raised 
to fifty dollars, that sum must he tendered, and also ten per cent, of 
the wages which the applicant had received each and every month 
gmce the founding of the association In many cases this amounted 
to three or four hundred dollars. StiU, the association would not 
entertain the apphcation until the money was present. Even then a 
single adverse vote kiHed the application. Every member had to 
vote ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ E’o * m person and before witnesses; so it took weeks 
to decide a candidacy, because many pilots were so long absent on 
voyages. However, the repentant sinners scraped their savings 
I together, and one by one, by our tedious voting process, they were 
{added to the fold, A tune came, at last, when only about ten 
I remained outside. They said they would starve before they would 
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apply They remained idle a long while, because of course nobody 
could ventni*e to employ them. 

By and by the association published the fact that upon a certain 
date the wages would be 

raised to five hundred ' '* 

dollars per month __ 

All the branch associa- — — 

tions had grown strong, TPiKiTTS KKty()IEl\jt 11 jj i 

now, and the Red AESOOlATfOM 
■River one had advanced !■■■■_ 

wages to seven hundred ^ 

Biders 3 uelded, in view '' • 

There was another new 
by-law, by this time, 
which required them to 

pay dues not only on ‘ /[f 1 ^ 

all the wages they had 

received since the asso- /1J / 

also on what they would I ^ [| 

had continued at work /jjvH i 

going off to pout m 1(1®^ ' ) 

idleness It turned out -nj 'I'n \ 

to be a drfficult matter \ \ Ju ij\ l 

to elect them, but it i \ V * 

was accomplished at added to the fold’ 

last The most viru¬ 
lent Eonner of this batch had stayed out and allowed * dues * to accu¬ 
mulate against him so long that he had to send in six hundred and 
tweniy-five dollars with his apphcation 


ADDED TO THE FOLD’ 
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The association had a good bank account now, and was very 
stiong There was no longer an outsider. A by-law was added 
forbidding the reoeption of any more cubs or apprentices for five 
years ; after which time a limited number would bo taken, not by 
indmdualB, but by the association, upon these terms . the applicant 
must not be less than eighteen years old, and of respectable family 
and good character, he must pass an exammation as to education, 
pay a thousand doUars in advance for the privilege of becoming an 
apprentice, and must remain under the commands of the association 
until a great part of the membership (more than half, I think) should 
be wilhng to sign his application for a pilot’s license 

All previously-artLoled apprentices were now taken away from 
theii masters and adopted by the association. The president and 
secretary detailed them for service on one boat or another, as they 
chose, and changed them from boat to boat according to certain rules 
If a pilot could show that he was m infirm health and needed assis 
tance, one of the cubs would be ordered to go with him. 

The widow and orphan hst grew, bub so did the association’s 
financial resources The association attended its own funeials m 
state, and paid for them. When occasion demanded, it sent members 
down the river upon searches for the bodies of brethren lost by 
steamboat accidents, a search of this kind sometimes cost a thousand 
dollars. 

The aflsociatioii procured a charter and went into the insurance 
business, also. It not only insured the lives of its members, but took 
nsks on steamboats 

The organisation seemed indestructible It was the tightest 
monopoly m the world. By the United States law, no man could 
become a pdot unless two duly licensed pilots signed his apphcation, 
and now there was nobody outside of the association competent to 
sign. Consequently the making of pilots was at an end. Every year 
some would die and others become incapacitated by age and infirmity, 
theie would be no new ones to take their places. In time, the asso¬ 
ciation could put wages up to any figure it chose, and as long as it 
should be wise enough not to carry the thing too far and provoke the 
national government into amending the licensing system, steamboat 
owners would have to submit, since there would be no help for it. 
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TKe owners and captains were the only obstruction that lay 
between the association and absolute power ^ and at last this one 
was removed Incredible as it may seem, the owners and captains 
dehberately did it themselves. When the pilots’ association an¬ 
nounced, months beforehand, that on the first day of September, 
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under the droumstances, overlooking the fact that this advance on a 
cargo of forty thousand sacks was a good deal more than necessary to 
cover the new wages. 

So, straightway the captains and owners got np an asisodation of 
their own, and proposed to put captamfl* wages up to five hundred 
dollars, too, and move for another advance in freights. It was a 
novel idea, but of course an effect which had been produced once 
could be produced again. The new association decreed (for this was 
before eJl the outsiders had been taken into the pilots’ association) 
that if any captain employed a non-association pilot, he should be 
forced to discharge him, and also pay a fine of five hundred dollars. 
Several of these heavy fines were paid before the captains’organisation 
grew strong enough to exermae full authority over its membership; 
but that all ceased, presently. The captains tried to get the pilots to 
decree that no member of their corporation should serve under a non- 
association captam, but this proposition was declined. The pilots 
saw that they would be backed up by the captams and the under^ 
writers anyhow, and so they wisely refrained from entering into 
entangling aUiances. 

As I have remarked, the pilots* association was now the compoct- 
est monopoly m the world, perhaps, and seemed simply indestructible. 
And yet the days of its glory were numbered. First, the new railroad 
stretching up through Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky, to 
Northern railway centres, began to divert the passenger travel from 
the steamers; next the war came and almost entirely annihilated the 
steamhoating industry during several years, leaving most of the 
pilots idle, and the cost of living advancmg all the time; then the 
treasurer of the Sfc. Louis association put his hand mto the till and 
walked off with every dollar of the ample fund, and finally, the rad- 
roads intruding everywhere, there was httle for steamers to do, when 
the war was over, but carry freights; so straightway some genius 
from the Atlantio coast mtroduced the plan of towing a dozen steamer 
borgoes down to New Orleans at the tad of a vulgar httle tug-boat; 
and behold, in the twinkling of an eye, as it were, the association 
and the nohle science of pdoting were things of the dead and patheko 
past! 
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CHAPTER XVI 

BAOUTG DAYS. 

It was always tihe (jnstorn for the boats to leave New Orleans between 
Ebur and five o’clock m the afternoon. From three o’clock onward 
they would be burning rosin and pitch pine (the sign of preparation), 
and so one had the picturesque spectacle of a rank, some two or three 
miles long, of tall, ascending columns of coal-black smoke; a colon¬ 
nade which supported a sable roof of the same smoke blended together 
ind spreading abroad over the city Every outward-bound boat had 
its fiag fiying at the jack-stafP, and sometimes a duplicate on the 
verge staff astern Two or three miles of mates were oommandmg 
and swearing with more than usual emphasis; countless processions 
freight banels and boxes were spuming athwart the levee and 
Biymg aboard the stage-planks^ belated passengers were dodging and 
skipping among these frantio things, hoping to reach the forecastle 
lompanion way ahve, but having their doubts about it, women with 
reticules and bandboxes were trying to keep up with husbands 
Weighted with carpet-sacks and crying babies, and making a failure 
it by losing their heads m the whirl and roar and general distrao- 
iuon ; drays and baggage-vans were clattering hither and vhither in a 
wild hurry, every now and then getting blocked and jammed together, 
md then during ten seconds one could not see them fbr the profrnity, 
axcept vaguely and dimly, every windlass connected with every fore- 
[latoh, from one end of that long array of steamboats to the other, 
was keeping up a deafening whiz and whir, lowering freight into the 
bold, and the half-naked crews of perspirmg negroes that worked 
bhem were roaring such songs as ' De Las’ Sack I De Las’ Sack 1 '— 
inspired to unimagmable exaltation by the chaos of turmoil and 
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racket "that was driving everybody else mad By this time the 
hurricane and boiler decks of the steamers would be packed and 
black with passengers. The ‘last bells * would begin to clang, all 
down the line, and then the powwow seemed to double, m a moment 
or two the final warning cajpae,—a simultaneous dm of Ohinese 
gongs, with the cry, ‘All dat ain’t goin’, please to git asho’I *—and 
behold, the powwow quadrupled 1 People came swarming ashore, 
overturmiig excited stragglers that were trymg to swarm aboard. 
One more moment later a long array of stage-planks was bemg hauled 
in, each with its customary latest passenger clinging to the end of it 
with teeth, nails, and everything else, and the customary latest pro- 
jrastmator making a wild sprmg shoreward over his head. 

Now a number of the boats shde backward into the stream, 
having wide gaps in the serried rank of steamers Citizens crowd 
he decks of boats that are not to go, m order to see the sight. 
Steamer after steamer straightens herself up, gathers all her strength, 
and presently comes swingmg by, under a tremendons head of steam, 
with flag fiymg, black smoke rolling, and her entire crew of firemen 
and deck-hands (usually swarthy negroes) massed together on the 
forecastle, the best ‘ voice ’ m the lot towermg from the midst (being 
mounted on the capstan), waving his hat or a flag, and all roaring a 
mighty chorus, while the partmg cannons boom and the multitudi¬ 
nous spectators swing their hats and huzza I Steamer after steamer 
falls into line, and the stately procession goes winging its flight up 
the nver. 

In thU old tunes, whenever two fast boats started out on a race, with 
a big crowd of people looking on, it was inspirmg to bean the crews 
amg, especially if the tune were night-fell, and the forecastle lit up 
with the red glare of the torch-baskets Bacmg was royal fun. The 
public always had an idea that racing was dangerous \ whereas the 
opposite was the case—that is, after the laws were passed wliich 
restricted each boat to just so many pounds of steam to the square 
inch. No engmeer was ever sleepy or careless when hia heart was 
in a race He was constantly on the alert, trymg gauge-cocks and 
watchmg things The dangerous place was on slow, ploddmg boats, 
where the engineers drowsed around and allowed chips to get into 
the * doctor ’ and shut off the water supply feozu the boilers. 
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In the ‘ flush times' of steamboating, a race between two notori¬ 
ously fleet steamers was an event of vast importance. The date was 
set for It several weeks in advance, and from that time forward, the 
whole Mississippi Valley was m a state of consuming excitement. 
Politics and the weather wei’e dropped, and people talked only of the 
coming race As the time approached, the two steamers ‘ stripped * 
and got ready. Every incumbrance that added weight, or exposed a 
resisting surface 
to wmd or water, 
was removed, if 
the boat could 
possibly do with¬ 
out it. The 
‘ spars/ and some¬ 
times even their 
supportmg der¬ 
ricks, were sent 
ashore, and no 
means left to set 
the boat afloat in 
case she got a- 
ground When 
the ‘ Echpse * and 
the ^ A. L Shot- 
well ’ ran their 
great race many 
years ago, it was 
said that pains 
were taken to drowsy enginbaes 

scmpe the gilding 

off the fanciful device which hung between the * Eclipse’s ’ chimneys, 
and that for that one tnp the captain left off his kid gloves and had 
hiB head shaved But I always doubted these things 

If the boat was known to make her best speed when drawing fivo 
and a half feet forward and five feet aft, she was carefully loaded to 
that exact figure—she wouldn’t enter a doso of homoeopathic pills Oft 
hex manifest after that. Hardly any passengeri 
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they not only add weight but they never will ‘ tnm boat ’ They 
always run to the side when there is anything to see, whereas a 
conscientious and experienced steamboatman would stick to the 
centre of the boat and part bis hair m the middle with a spirit 
level. 

No way-freights and no way-passengers wei^e allowed, for the* 
racers would stop only at the laigest towns, and then it would be 
only ^ touch and go * Coal flats and wood flats were contracted for 
beforehand, and these were kept ready to hitch on to the flying 
Bteomers at a moment’s warning. Double crews were earned, so that 
aU work could be quickly done. 

The chosen date being come, and all things in readiness, the two 
great steamers back into the stream, and lie thei*e jockeying a 
moment, and apparently watching each other’s slightest movement, 
like sentient creatures; flags drooping, the pent steam shnekmg 
through safely-valves, the black smoke rolling and tumbling from 
the chimneys and darkening all the air People, people everywhere; 
the shores, the house-tops, the steamboats, the ships, are packed with 
them, and you know that the borders of the broad Mississippi ore 
going to be fringed with humanity thence northward twelve hundred 
miles, to welcome these racers 

Presently tall columns of steam bm'st from the *scape-pipes of both 
steamers, two guns boom a good-bye, two red-shirted heroes mounted 
on capstans wave their small flags above the massed crews on the 
fowcastles, two plamtive solos linger on the air a few waiting seconds, 
two mighty ohomses burst forth—and here they come I Brass bands 
bray B!ail Columbia, huzza after huzza thunders from the shores, and 
the stately creatures go whistling by like the wmd. 

Those boats will never halt a moment between New Orleans and 
Bt Louis, except for a second or two at large towns, or to hitch 
thiriy-cord wood-boats alongside You should be on board when 
they take a couple of those wood-boats m tow and turn a swann of 
men mto each; by the tune you have wiped your glasses and put 
them on, you will be wondeimg what has become of that wood. 

Two nicely matched steamers will stay m sight of each other day 
after day. They might even stay side by side, but for the fact that 
^pilots are not aU ahke, and the smartest pilots will win the race If 
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one of the boats has a * lightning ’ pilot, T^hose ' partner' is a trifle his 
inferior, you can tell which one is on watch by noting whether that 
boat has gamed ground or lost some during each four-hour stretch. 



mm 


The shrewdest 
pilot can delay a 
boat if he has not 
a fine genius for 
flteermg Steermg 
IS a very high art. 
One must not keep 
a rudder dragging 
across a boat’s 
stem if he wants 
BEABS BANDS BHAT tO get Up the XlVei 

&st 

There is a gieat diflfeience in boats, of course For a long time I 
was on a boat that was so slow we used to forget what year it was 
we left port m. But of course this was at rare mtervals. Feiscy^ 
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rences, but through caxelessneas they have been mislaid, Thia boat, 
the * John J. Boe/ was so slow that when she finally sunk in Madrid 
Bend, it waa five years before the owners heard of it. That was 
always a confusing fact to me, but it is according to the record, any 
way. She was dismally slow; shill, we often had pretty exciting 
tunes racing with islands, and rafts, and such things One trip, 
however, we did rather well We went to St Louis m sixteen days. 
But even at this rattlmg gait I think we changed watches three 
tunes in Fort Adams reach, which is five miles long A ^ reach * 
is a piece of straight river, and of course the current drives through 
such a place in a pretty hvdy way. 

That trip we went to Grand Gulf, from New Origins, m four 
days (three hundred and forty miles) \ the * Eohpse * and ‘ Shotwell * 
did it m one. We were nine days out, m the chute of 63 (seven 
hundred miles); the ‘ Eohpse' and ^ Shotwell ’ went there in two 
days Something over a generation ago, a boat called the ^ J, M, 
White’ went from New Orleans to Cairo in three days, six hours, 
and forty-four minutes In 1863 the ‘Eclipse’ made the same trip 
in three days, three hours, and twenty mmutes' In 1870 the 
‘ B E. Lee ’ did it in three days and one hour. This last is called 
the fastest tnp on record. I will try to show that it was not. For 
this reason, the distance between New Orleans and Cairo, when the 
‘ J M. White’ ran it, was about eleven hundred and six miles, 
consequen% her average speed was a tnfie over fourteen miles per 
hour. In the ‘ Eclipse’s ’ day the distance between the two ports 
had become reduced to one thousand and eighty miles, consequently 
her average speed was a shade under fourteen and three-eighths miles 
per hour. In the ‘ B. E. Lee’s ’ tune the distance had dunmished to 
about one thousand and thirty miles; consequently her average was 
about fourteen and one-eighth miles per hour. Therefore the 
‘ Eohpse’s ’ was conspiouously the fastest tune that has ever been 
made. 

1 Tune disputed Borne authonties add 1 hour and 16 minutes to this. 



THE EEOORD OF SOME FAMOUS TRIPS 

(From Commodon RoUingpWt Almanadt,) 

FAST TIME ON THE WESTBEN WATERS 


FEOM NEW OELEARS TO NATGHHZ-268 MTLE fl 


1814. Orleans made the run In 

D U M. 
6 6 40 

1814 Oomet „ 

11 

6 10 

1616 Enterprise „ 

11 

4 11 20 

1817 Washington,, 

II 

4 

1817. Shelby „ 

11 

3 30 

1819 Paragon „ 

II 

B 8 

1838 Teomnseh „ 

H 

8 1 20 

1834 TuBoarora „ 

II 

1 31 

1888 Natchez > 

11 

1 17 

1840 Ed.Bhlppen„ 

II 

1 8 

1843 Belle of the West 

II 

1 18 


1844 SnltanB made the ran In 

E M 
19 4f 

1861 

1863 

Ma^oUa 

AL Shotwell 

H 

It 

II 

” 

19 6( 
19 4C 

1853 

Southern Belle 

II 


20 < 

1858 

Frlnoesa (No 4) 

If 


20 2( 

1868 

Bollpse 

If 

n 

19 4t 

1866 PrtaoesB (New) 

II 

II 

18 61 

1866 

Natchez (New) 

II 

II 

17 8( 

1866 

Princess (New) 

II 

H 

17 8{ 

1870 

Natohez 

It 

II 

17 n 

1870 

B E. Lea 

II 

H 

17 11 


FBOM mw OHLEANB to OAIBO—1,034 MTTJB 


184i J M. White made 1}he run In 

1853 Reindeer „ „ 

1868 Edipee „ „ 

1863 A.lZ6hotwell „ „ 


D H 2L 

8 G 44 1869 Dexter made the run In 
8 13 46 1870 Natchez „ „ 

844 1870 ISLBLLee- 
8 8 40 


IROM NEW OELBANS TO LOXTISVILLB—1,440 MILBS 


1816 Enterprise made the run in 

0 E IL 
26 3 40 

1817 Washington 

91 


36 

1817 Shelby 

n 


30 4 20 

1819. Paragon 

9$ 


18 10 

1838 Teomnseh 

f3 


8 4 

1834 Tosoarora 

ft 


7 16 

1837 Oen Brown 


tf 

G 23 

1887. Randolph 

J> 

it 

6 33 

1887. Empress 

9t 

n 

6 17 

1887. Snltona 

ft 

» 

6 16 


1840 Ed. Shlppen made the run in 

n E M. 
5 14 

1843 Bella of ths West 

31 


e 14 

1848 DokeotOrle^ 

” 


6 38 

1844 Sultana 



6 13 

1849 Bostona 

33 


$ 8 

185L Belle Key 

31 


4 38 

1862 Reindeer 

39 


4 20 45 

1852. EbUpae 

P 

1. 

4 10 

1858 ALShotwoU 

19 

II 

4 10 30 

1858. Eclipse 

99 


4 0 80 


FBOM NEW OELBAJJP TO I>ONAIJ)SVIlLB--78 tfrr.mp 


1863 A It. Bhotwell made the mu in 

1863 Eclipse ,, „ 

1864. Sultana „ „ 

1866 Pnncess „ „ 


H. H. 

6 43 
6 43 
6 12 
4 61 


1860 Atlantic made the run in 

1860 Oen. Quitman „ - 

18M Bntli ,, ” 

U70, B.B Lee . ” 
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Time TABLBa.^6(i7n^K^. 


li^M Tscm OBLBAim TO ST. LOUIS-1,918 MILES. 


D H. U. 

18i4. J M White iDAde the ran In 8 98 9 
1849 Hiasourl „ 419 

1869 Dexter n » 4 9 


1870 Natohez made the nm In 
1870 B. B Lee , „ 


B. H M. 
8 91 68 
8 18 14 


FEOM LOUISm-LB TO OINOIimATI-141 MH^S 


1819 Gen. Pike made the nm In 

DEM. 

1 16 

1848 Oongresa made the run In 

H U. 
13 20 

1819 Paragon „ „ 

1 14 90 

1846 Ben Franklin (No 6) „ 

11 46 

1829 Wheeling Faoket „ „ 

1 10 

1869 AUeghaney ,, ,, 

10 88 

1887 Uoselle „ „ 

12 

1852 Pittsburgh 

10 28 

1848 Duke of Orleans „ „ 

12 

1868 Telegraj^No 8 „ „ 

9 62 

FEOM TiOU 1 Hy iliTiW TO 

BT LOUIS—760 MILES 


1848 Oongrem made the run in 

D. H M 

2 1 

1864. Northerner made the run In 

D E U 

1 23 80 

1864 Pike » H 

1 23 

1 1866 Southerner „ ^ 

1 19 


FBOM aHJOINNATI TO PlTTSBUIiaH-490 MILES 


1860 Telegraph If 0 S mode the mn In 1 17 1862 Flttahor^ xoade the ma fa 
1861. Bnoketye State „ „ 116 


FfiOM ST LOUIS TO ALTON-80 JOLHS, 


1868 Altona made the ran in 
1876. OoUeu Eagle „ „ 


DlH 
1 86 
187 


1876 War Eagle made the ran In 


1> H 

1 15 


1).H, 

1 87 


lUBOELLAinaOUS Bxms 

In June, 1869, the St Lonla and Efioknh Faoket, Oli^r of Lonlalniia, made the ran from St 
Looia to Keokuk C314 miles) in 16 hours and 30 minutea, the heat time on record 

In 1868 tile steamer Hawkeye State, of the Northern Line Faoket Oompany, mode the nm 
from St Lonis to St Paul (800 miles) in 2 days and 90 hours. Never was heaten. 

In 1868 the steamer Polar Star made the nm from Bt Lonis to St Joseph, on the MiaBoari 
Elver, in 64 hoars. In Jnly, 1866, tiie steamer Jaa. H. Luooa, Andy Wlneland, Mastery made 
the jmme nm in 60 hoozs and 67 minutea. The distance between tbs ports la 600 znfl^ and 
when the dlfflonlUes of navigating the tnrhulent Mlssoml are taken into oonalderatian, tiie 


pofonuanoe of the Lucas dtcgrywi Tnent toTL, 


iM 
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Timb —ConUmied 



THE BUN OP THE ROBERT B LHB 


The time made by the R. B Lee from Now Orleans to St Lonia In 1870, in her famous 
raoe 'with the Natchez, Is the best on record, and, Inaam-aoh as the race created a national 
interest, we give below her time table from port to port. 


Left'Ne'f^rOrleans, Thursday, Jnne 80th, 1670, at 4 o’clock and 66 minutes, p m 

, reached 


D H M 


D. H M 

Carrollton 

274 

1 oo| 

Viokfiburg 

1 

Harry Hills 

MlUlken’a Bend 

1 2 37 

Bed Ohurch 

1 88 

Bailey’s 

1 8 

Bonnet Carre 

2 88 

Lake Providenoe 

1 6 47 

College Point 

8 604 

Q-reenville 

1 10 66 

DonaddsonyUle 

4 68 

Napoleon 

1 1C 22 

Plaquamine 

7 064 

White River 

1 16 66 

Baton Rouge 

8 26 

Australia 

1 19 

Bayou Sara 

10 26 

Helena 

1 28 26 

Bed River 

12 66 

Half Mile Below St. Erands 

2 

Stomps 

IB 56 

Memphis 

2 6 9 

Bryaro 

16 614 

Poot of Island 87 

2 9 

Hlndeison's 

16 29 

Poot of Island 26 

2 18 80 

Natchez 

17 J1 

Tow-head, Island 14 

2 17 28 

Cole’s Creek 

19 21 

New Madrid 

2 19 60 

Waterproof 

18 68 

Dry Bar No 10 

2 20 87 

Rodney 

20 46 

Poot of TalfLTid 8 

2 21 26 

St Josroh 

Q-rand Onlf 

21 02 
22 06 

Upper Tow-head—Lucas Bend 
Cairo 

8 

8 1 

Hard Tunes 

22 18 

St. liOtdEl 

8 18 14 

Half Hile below Warrenton 

1 




The Lee landed at St Louis at U 2ff A m , on July 4tli, 1870—6 hoars and. 86 minutes ahead 
of the Natchez The officers of the Natchez claimed 7 honrs and 1 zoiniite stoppage on 
account of fog and repairing maohmeiy The R B Lee was oommanded by Oapt^ John 
W Cannon, and the Natchez was In charge of that yetenra. Sonthem boatman, Captain 
Thomas P Leathers. 
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CHAPTER XYIL 

OUT-OFFS AND STEPHEN. 

These dry details are of importance m one particular. They give 
me an opportumty of introducing one of the Mississippi's oddest 
peculiarities,—that of shortening its length from time to time. If 
you will throw a long, phant apple-panng over your shoulder, it will 
pretly fairly shape itself into an average section of the Mississippi 
Biver, that is, the nine or ten hundred miles stretching from Cairo, 
nimoifl, southward to New Orleans, the same being wonderfully 
crooked, with a brief straight hit here and there at wide intervals. 
The two-hundred-mile stretch from Cairo northward to St. Louis is 
by no means so crooked, that being a rocky country which the nver 
cannot cut much 

The water cuts the alluvial banks of the * lower * river into deep 
horseshoe curves; so deep, indeed, that in some places if you were to 
get ashore at one extremity of the horseshoe and walk across the 
neck, half or three quarters of a mile, you could sit down and rest a 
couple of hours while your steamer was coming around the long 
elbow, at a speed of ten miles an hour, to take you aboard again* 
When the river is rising fast, some scoundrel whose plantation is 
back in the country, and therefore of inferior value, has only to watch 
his chance, cut a httle gutter across the narrow neck of land some 
dark night, and turn the water into it, and in a wonderfully short 
time a miracle has happened: to wit, the whole Mississippi has taken 
possession of that little ditch, and placed the countryman^s plantation 
on its bank (quadrupling its value), and that other party’s formerly 
valuable plantation finds itself away out yonder on a big island; the 
old watercourse around it will soon shoal up, boats cannot approach 
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Since my own day on the Mississippi, cutnoffs have been made at 
Hurricane Island, at island 100, at Napoleon, Arkansas, at 
Walnut Bend, and at Coimcil Bend These shortened the nver, m 
the aggregate, sixty-seven miles In my own time a cut-off was made 
at American Bend, which shortened the nver ten miles or more 
Therefore, the Mississippi 
between Cairo and New 
Orleans was twelve hundied 
and fifteen miles long one 
hundred and seventy-six years 
ago It wajB eleven hundied 
and eighly after the cut-off of 
1722 It was one thousand 
and forty after 
the American 
Bend cut-off It 
has lost sixty- 
seven miles 
since Conse¬ 
quently its 
length IS only 
nine hundred 
and seventy- 
three miles at 



Now, if I 
wanted to be 
one of those 

ponderous scientific people, and Met 
on’ to prove what had occurred in 
the remote past by what had occurred 
m a given time in the recent past, or 
what will occur m the far future by what 


A SOIIDNTIBT 


has occurred in late yeai-s, 


what an opportumty is here I Geology never had such a chance, 
nor Buoli exact data to aigue from I Nor ‘ development of species,’ 
AitJiAT. 1 Glacial epochs aie great thmgs, hut they are vague—vague. 
Please observe;— 
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In the space of one hundred and seventy-six years the Lower 
Mississippi liM shortened itself two hundred and forty-two miles 
That IS an aTerage of a tnfle OTer one mile and a third per year. 
Therefore, any c alm person, who is not blind or idiotic, can see that 
in the Old Oohtio Silunan Period, just a milhon years ago next 
IJovember, the Lower Mismssippi Biver was upwards of one million 
three hundred thousand miles long, and stuck out over the Gulf of 
Mexico hke a fishing-rod. And by the same token any person can 
see that seven hundred and forty-two years from now the Lower 
Mississippi will be only a mile and three-quarters long, and Cairo 
and Kew Orleans will have joined their streets together, and be 
plodding comfortably along under a smgle mayor and a mutual 
board of aldermen. There is something fascinatmg about sdenoe. 
One gets such wholesale returns of conjecture out of such a t rifling 
investmont of fiict 

When the water begins to flow through one of those ditches I 
have been speaking of, it is time for the people thereabouts to move 
The water cleaves the banks away like a knife By the time the 
ditch has become twelve or fifteen feet wide, the calamity is as good 
as accomplisbed, for no power on earth can stop it now. When the 
width has reached a hundred yards, the banks begin to peel off in 
ghees half an acre wide The current flowing around the bend 
travelled formerly only five miles an hour, now it is tremendously 
mcreased by the shortemng of the distance, I was on board the first 
boat that tned to go through the cut-off at Amenoan Bend, but we 
did not get through It was toward midnight, and a wild night it 
was—thunder, lightning, and torrents of ram. It was estimated 
that the current in the cut-off was making about fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, twelve or thirteen was the best our boat could do, 
even in tolerably alack water, therefore perhaps we were foolish to 
try the cut-off. However, Mr Brown was ambitious, and he kept 
on trying The eddy running up the bank, under the * pomt,* was 
about as swift as the current out in the middle, so we would go 
flying up the shore like a lightning express tram, get on a big he^ 
of steam, and ' stand by for a surge * when we struck the current that 
was whirling by the point. But all onr preparations were useless. 
Xbe instant the current bit us it spun us around blra a top, the water 
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deluged the forecastle, and the boat careened so far over that one 
could hardly keep hia feet The next instant we were away down 
the nver, dawing with might and mam to keep out of the woods 
We tried the experiment four times I stood on the forecastle 
oompanion way to see It was astomshmg to observe how suddenly 
the boat would spin aiound and turn tail the moment she emerged 
from the eddy and the current struck her nose. The sounding 
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concussion and the quivering would have 
been about the same if she had come full 
" speed against a sand-bank Under the 

hghtning flashes one could see the planta- 
^ tion cabma and the goodly acres tumble into 

the nver j and the crash they made was not 
a bad effort at thunder Once, when we spun around, we only missed 
a house about twenty feet, that had a light burning m the wmdow, 
and m the same mstant that house went overboard iN’obQdy could 
stay on oui foiecastle, the water swept across it m a torrent every 
time we plunged athwart the current At the end of our fourth 
effort we brought up m the woods two miles below the cut-off; ^ 
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the country there was overflowed, of course A day or two lator the 
cut-off was three-quarters of a mile wide, and boats passed up through 
it without much difficulty, and bo saved ten miles 


THE SPBOTEE STEAMEJS 

The old Raccourci cutoff re¬ 
duced the uver^s length twenty- 
eight miles There used to be a 
tradition connected with ih It 
was said that a boat came along 
there in the night and went around 
the enoimous elbow the usual way, 
the pilots not knowing that the 
cut-off had been made It was 
a gnfily, hideous night, and all 
shapes were vague and distorted 
The old bend had already begun 
to fill up, and the boat got to run¬ 
ning away from mystenous reefb, 
^ and occasionally hitting one The 

perplexed pilots fell to swearing, 
and finally uttered the entirely un¬ 
necessary wish that they might 
never get out of that place. As always happens in such cases, that 
paiticular prayer was answered, and the others negieoted. So to this 
day that phantom steamer is stdl butting around in that deae-nf^ 
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nver, trying to find her way out More than one gi-ave watchman 
has sworn to me that on drizzly, dismal nights, he has glanced 
fearfully down that forgotten nver as he passed the head of the 
island, and seen the faint glow of the spectre steamer’s lights drifting 
through the distant gloom, and heard the muffled cough of her ’soape- 
pipea and the plaintive cry of her leadsmen. 

In the absence of further statistics, 1 beg to dose this chapter 
with one more reminiscence of ‘ Stephen ’ 

Most of the captains and pilots held Stephen’s note for borrowed 
sums, lunging from two hundred and fifty dollais upward Stephen 
never paid one of these notes, but he was veiy prompt and very 
zealous about renewing them every twelve months. 

Of course there came a tune, at last, when Stephen could no 
longer borrow of his ancient creditors, so he was obhged to he in 
wait for new men who did not know him. Such a victim was good- 
hearted, srniple-natured young Yates (I use a fictitious name, hut the 
real name began, as this one does, with a Y) Young Yates gra¬ 
duated as a pilot, got a berth, and when the month was ended and 
he stepped up to the clerk’s office and received his two hundred and 
fifty dollars m cnsp new bills, Stephen was there 1 His silvery 
tongue began to wag, and m a very httle while Yates’s two hundred 
and fifty dollars had changed hands The fact was soon known at 
pilot headquarters, and the amusement and satisfaction of the old 
creditors were large and generous. But innocent Yates never 
suspected that Stephen’s promise to pay promptly at the end of the 
week was a worthless one. Yates called for his money at the 
stipulated tune; Stephen sweetened him up and put him off a 
week He called then, according to agreement, and came away 
sugar-coated agam, but suiFering under another postponement So 
the thing went on Yates haunted Stephen week after week, to no 
purpose, and at last gave it up And then straightway Stephen 
began to haunt Yates 1 Wherever Yates appeared, there was the 
mevitable Stephen And not only there, but beaming with Eifieotion 
and gushing with apologies for not bemg able to pay By and by, 
whenever poor Yates saw him coming, he would turn and fly, and 
drag his company with him, if he ha-d company; but it was of no 
use; his debtor would run him down and comer hum Banting apd 
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red-faced, Stephen would come, with outstretched hands and eager 
eyes, invade the conversation, shake both of Yates’s arms loose in 
their sockets, and begin— 
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are » there, just stand so, and let me look at you I Just the same 
old noble countenance/ [To Yates's friend.] ‘Just look at him I 
Look at him ’ Am't it just good to look at him 1 Am't it now 1 
Am't he just a picture 1 Some call him a picture; I call him a 
panorama 1 That's what he is—an entire panorama. And now I*m 
remmded I How I do wish I could have seen you an hour earlier 1 
For twenty-four hours IVe been saving up that two hundred and 
fifty dollars for you, been looking for you everywhere. I waited at 
the Planter's from six yesterday evening till two o'clock this morning, 
without rest or food, my wife says, “Where have you been all 
night ?" I said, “ This debt lies heavy on my mind ” She says, “ In 
all my days I never saw a man take a debt to heart the way you do." 
I said, “ It's my nature, how can I change itl" She says, “ Well, 
do go to bed and get some rest" I said, “Not till that poor, noble 
young man has got his money." So I set up all night, and this 
mommg out I shot, and the first man I sti*uck told me you had 
shipped on the “ Grank Turk " and gone to New Orleans. Well, sir, 
I had to lean up against a building and cry So help me goodness, I 
couldn't help it. The man that owned the place come out cleaning 
up with a rag, and said he didn’t hke to have people cry against his 
buildmg, and then it seemed to me that the whole world had turned 
against me, and it wasn't any use to live any more, and coming 
along an hour ago, suffering no man knows what agony, I met Jim 
Wilson and paid him the two hundred and fifty dollars on account; 
and to think that here you axe, now, and I haven’t got a cent I But 
as sure as I am standmg here on this ground on this particular 
brick,—^there, I've scratched a maxk on the brick to remember it by,— 
I'll borrow that money and pay it over to you at twelve o'clock sharp, 
tchmoiTOw ^ Now, stand so \ let me look at you just once more' 

And so on, Yates's life became a burden to him He could not 
escape his debtor and his debtor's awful suffermga on account of not 
being able to pay. He dreaded to show himself m the street, lest he 
should find Stephen lying m wait for him at the corner. 

Bogart's billiard saloon was a great resort for pilots in those days. 
They met there about as much to exchange river news as to play. 
One morning Yat^ was there, Stephen was there, too, but kept out 
of sight But by and by, when about all the pilots had arrived who' 
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weve m town, Stephen suddenly appeared m the midst, and ru^ed 
for Yates as for a long-lost brother 

‘ OA, I am so glad to see you 1 Oh my soul, the sight of you is 
such a comfort to my eyes 1 Gentlemen, I owe all of you money, 
among you I owe probably forty thousand dollars I want to pay it, 
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I intend to pay it—every last cent of it You all know, without my 
telling you, what sorrow it has cost me to remain so long under such 
deepobhgations to such patient and generous inends; but the sharpest 
pang I suffer—by far the sharpest—^is from the debt I owe to this noble 
young man here, and I have come to this place this morning especially 
^to make iihe announcement that 1 have at last found a method whereby 
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I can pay off all my debts! And most especially I wanted Mm to be 
here when I announced it Yes, my faithful ftiend,—my benefactor, 
I’ve found the method I I’ve found the method to pay off all my 
debts, and you’ll get your money T Hope dawned in Yates’s eye; 
then Stephen, beaming benignantly, and placmghis hand upon Yates's 
head, added, ^ I am going to pay them off in alphabetical order 1 ’ 

Then he turned and disappeared. The full significance of Stephen’s 
* method * did not dawn upon the perplexed and muamg crowd for 
some two mmutes, and then Yates murmuied with a sigh — 

‘ Well, the T’s stand a gaudy chance, He won’t get any further 
than the C’s in this world, and I reckon that after a good deal of 
eternity has wasted away in the next one, I’ll still be referred to up 
there as that poor, ragged pilot that came here from St. Loms m 
the eai'ly days ^ ” * 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

I take a few extra lessons. 

During the two or two and a half years of my apprenticeship, I served 
under many pilots, and had experience of many kmds of steamboat- 
men and many varieties of steamboats, for it was not always con- 
vement for Mr Bixby to have me with him, and in such cases he 
sent me with somebody else. I am to this day profiting somewhat 
by that experience, for m that brief, sharp schooling, I got personally 
and famiharly acqnamted with about all the different types of human 
nature that are to be found m fiction, biography, or history. The 
fact is daily borne in upon me, that the average shore-employment 
requires as much as forty years to equip a man with this sort of an 
education. When I say I am still profiting by this thing, I do not 
mean that it has constituted me a judge of men—no, it has not done 
that, for judges of men are bom, not made. My profit is various m 
kind and degree, but the feature of it which I value most is the zest 
which that early experience has given to my later readmg When I 
find a well-drawn character in fiction or biography, I generally take 
a warm personal mterest in him, for the reason that I have known 
him before—^met him on the nver. 

The figure that comes before me ofbenest, out of the shadows of 
that vanished time, is that of Brown, of the steamer * Pennsylvania'— 
the man referred to m a former chapter, whose memoiy was so good 
and tiresome. He was a middle-aged, long, slim, bony, smooth- 
shaven, horse-faced, ignorant, stmgy, mahcioua, snarling, fault-hunting, 
mote-magnifymg tyrant. I early got the habit of coming on watdi 
with dread at my heart No matter how good a time I might have 
been having with the off-watch below, and no matter how high my 
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spirits might be when J started aloft, my soul became lead tn my 
body the moment I appicached the pilot house 

I still remember the fiist time I ever enteied the presence of that 
TnftTi The boat had backed out fzom St Louis and was ‘straighten¬ 
ing down/ I ascended to the pilot-house in high feather, and very 
proud to be semi-officially a member of the executive family of so fast 
and famous a boat Brown was at the 
wheel I paused m the middle of the 
room, all fixed to make my bow, but 
Brown did not look around I thought 
he took a furtive glance at me out of 
the corner of his eye, but as not even 
this notice was repeated, I judged I had 
been mistaken By this tune be was 
picking his way among some dangerous 
* breaks ’ abreast the wood-yards, there¬ 
fore it would not he proper to interrupt 
him, BO I stepped softly to the high 
bench and took a seat 

There was silence for ten mmutea; 
then my new boss turned and inspected 
me deliberately and pametakingly from 
head to heel for about—as it seemed 
to me—a quarter of an hour. After 
which he removed his countenance and 
I saw it no more for some seconds, 
then it came around once more, and 
this question greeted me— 

‘Are you Horace Bigsby’s cub ^' pilot brown 

‘ Yes, BIT * 

After this there was a pause and another inspection. Than— 

‘ What’s your name % * 

I told him He repeated it after me It was probably the only 
thin g he evei forgot, for although I was with him many months he 
never addressed himself to me in any other way than ‘ Here f * and 
then his command followed 
‘ Where was you bom ?' 
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^ In Morida, Missouii.’ 

A pause. Then— 

‘ Dem Bight better staid there !' 

By means of a dozen or so of pretty direct questions, he pumped 



my family his¬ 
tory out of me 
The leads 
were going 
now, m the first 
crossing This 
interrupted the 
inquest When 
the leads hod 
been laid m, he 
resumed— 
‘How long 
you been on the 
nver ? * 

I told 
him After a 
pause— 

‘ Where^d 
you get them 
shoes ? ^ 

I gave him 
the informa¬ 
tion 

‘ Hold up 
your foot 1 * 

1 did so. 
He stepped 
'ABB YOU HOBAOB BIG^SBT’s OUB ?» bausk, exammed 

the shoe mi¬ 
nutely and contemptuously, scratching his head thoughtfully, tilting 
his high sugar-loaf hat well forward to facilitate the operation, then 
ejaculated, ‘ Well, Til be dod denied 1 ^ and returned to his wheel 
What occaaon there was to be dod darned about it is a thing 
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whioh IB still as much of a mystery to me now as it was then It 
must have been all of fifteen minutes—fifteen mmutes of duU, home¬ 
sick silence—before that 


long horse-face swung 
round upon me again— 
and then, what a change f 
It was as red as fire, and 
every muscle in it was 
working. Now came 
this shnek— 

* Here I —^You going 
to set there all day ? ’ 

I ht in the middle 
of the floor, shot there 
by the electric sudden¬ 
ness of the surprise. As 
soon as I could get my 
voice I said, apologeti¬ 
cally .—‘ I have had no 
orders, sir * 

‘ TouVe had no 
orders! My, what a 
fine bird we are I We 
must have orders / Our 
fether was a gerdhmom 
— owned slaves — and 
wdve been to school 
Yes, Mje are a gentleman, 
too, and got to have 
orders! Obders, is it? 
OHDERS is what you 
want 1 Dod dem my 
skm, rU learn you to 
swell yourself up and 
blow around here about 



*HOLl) UP TOtTB POOT* 


yourdod-demedorciers/ G’ way from the wheel I ’ (ILadapproaohft 
it Without knowing it.) 
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I moved back a step or two, and stood as in a dream, all my 

‘ Here • What was you domg down 

\ni couldn’t find the texas-tender, 

I (11 nliiimr ^ pantry ’ 

I A - ' Demed likely story I Fill up the 

/W ^ proceeded to do so He watched 

Im ' ^ /jHBffiSm A ]Mli ^ Presently he shonted- ~ 

M /olwBIffllu/' W ‘Put down that shovel 1 Demdest 
Hi ^ 1 'MH numskull I ever saw—ain’t 6ven got 

IB sense enough to load up a stove ’ 

/ All through the watch this sort of 

thmg went on Yes, and the subsequent 
^ watches were much like it, durmg a 

stretch of months As I have said, I 
‘ TAKE THAT ICE PITCHER ’ BOOH got the habit of coming on duly 
with dread* The moment I was m the 
)i'esence, even m the daikest night, I could feel those yellow eyes 


< take that ice pitcher ’ 
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upon me, aaid knew their owner was watching for a pretext to spit 
out some venom on me Preliminarily he would say— 

* Here * Take the wheel * 

Two minutes later— 

‘ WJw e m the nation you gomg to ? Pull her down • pull her 
down *' 

Aftei another moment— 



‘ Say ! You gomg to 
Let her go—meet her • 
Then he would jump 
snatch the wheel from me, 
self, i)ourmg out wrath 
time 

George Ritchie was the 
He was having good 
boss, George Ealer, was 


‘ PULL HBE DOWH 


hold her all day ^ 
meet her I ’ 
from the bench, 
and meet her him- 
upon me all the 

other pilot’s cub. 
tunes now, foi his 
as kindhearted as 


Blown wasn’t Eitchie had steered for Brown the season before, 
consequently he knew exactly how to ent-ertain himself and plagi;i0 
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me, all by ihe one opei*ation Whenever I took the wheel for a 
moment on Ealer’s watch, Bitchie would sit back on the bench and 
play Brown, with contmual ejaculations of' Snatch her 1 snatch her I 
Demdest mud-cat I ever saw ! ’ * Here 1 Where you going runo ? 
Gk)iQg to run over that snag? ’ ‘ Pull her dovyti! Don’t you hear 

me ? Pull her down / ’ ‘ There she goes * Jmt as I expected 1 I 
told you not to cramp that leef. G* way from the wheel I ’ 

So I always had a rough time of it, no matter whose watch it 
was, and sometunes it seemed to me that Bitchie’s good-natured 
badgering was 



'1 KILLED BEOWN BVEET NIOHT ’ 


I often wanted to kiU Brown, bnt this would not answer A cub 
had to take everything his boss gave, m the way of vigorous comment 
and cntiasm i and we all beheved that there was a United States 
law making it a pemtentiary offence to strike or threaten a pilot who 
was on duty However, I could %7aagvne myself kiUing Brown, 
there was no law against that, and that was the tbmg I used always 
to do the mo me n t I was abed Xnstead of going over my nver in 
my mind as was my duty, I threw busmess aside for pleasure, and 
killed Brown. I killed Brown every night for months, not m old, 
stal^ commonplace ways, bnt in new and picturesque ones,—ways 
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that were sometimeB STirprismg for fceslmess of design and ghastlmess 
of situation and environment 

Brown was akoayi watching for a pretext to find fault , and if he 
could find no plausiole pretext, he would invent one He would 
scold you for shaving a shore, and for not shaving it j for hugging a 
baa,and for not hugging it, for ‘pulling down* when not invited, 
and for not pullmg down when not mvited, for firing up without 
orders, and for waiting for orders In _ ^ 

a word, it was his invariable rule to " 
find fault with everyihvng you did, and 
another invariable rule of his was to 
throw all his remarks (to 
you) mto the foim of an 
insult 

One day we were ap¬ 
proaching New Madnd, 
bound down and heavily 
laden Brown was at 
on© side of the wheel, 
steermg, I was at the 
other, standing by to 
‘pull down' or ‘shove 
up* He cast a fortive 
glance at me every now 
and then, I had long 
ago learned what that 
meant, viz, he was 
trymg to invent a trap 
for me I wondered 
what shape it was going * htjbiiEid mu aoboss thb housb/ 

to take By and by he 

stepped back irom the wheel and said in his usual snarly way— 

‘ Here I—See if youVe got gumption enough to round her to,’ 

This was simply botM^d to be a success, nothing could prevent it, 
for he had never allowed me to round the boat to before, conse¬ 


quently, no matter how I might do the thing, he oould^d free feult 
with it He stood book there with his greedy eye on m©; an4 
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result was wliat might have been foi*e8een . I lost my head m a 
quaiter of a minute, and didn’t know what I was about; I started 
too early to bimg tbe boat around, but detected a green gleam of joy 
in Brown’s eye, and corrected my mistake, I started around once 
mol's while loo high up, but conected myself agam in time, I made 
other false moves, and still managed to save myself, but at last I 
grew so confused and anxious that I tumbled mto the veiy ivoist 
blunder of all—I got too fai doimi before beginning to fetch the boat 
around Brown’s chance was come 

His face turned led with passion, he made one bound, bulled m© 
across the house ivith a sweep of his aim, spun the wheel down, and 
began to pom’ out a stieam of vituperation upon me which lasted 
till he w as out of breath In the coin's© of this speech he called m,e 
all the different kmds of haid names he could think of, and once or 
twice I thought he was even going to sweai—but he had never done 
that, and he didn’t this time ^Bod dern’ was the nearest he 
ventuied to the luxury of sweaiing, foi he had been brought up with 
a wholesome lespect for future fire and brimstone 

That was on uncomfortable horn, for there was a big audience on 
the hunicane deck When I went to bed that mght, I killed Brown 
m seventeen diffeient ways—aJl of them new 
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BEOWK AND I EXCHANGE COMPLIMENTS. 

Two trips later, I got into senons trouble Brown was steering, I 
was * pulling down.’ My younger brother appealed on the hurncf^uo 
deck, and shouted to Brown to stop at some landing or other a rnila 
or so below Brown gave no intimation that he had heard anything. 
But that was his way • he never condescended to take notice of an 
under clerk. The wind was blowing, Brown was deaf (although he 
always pretended he wasn’t), and I very much doubted if he had 
hecbrd the older. If I had had two heads, 1 would have spoken, hut aa 
I had only one, it seemed judidous to take care of it, so I kept still. 

Presently, sure enough, wo went sailing by that plantation. 
Captain Klinefelter appeared on the deck, and said— 

' Let her come around, sir, let her come around. Didn’t Heni'y 
tell you to land here 1' 

* Ao, sir ^ * 

‘ I sent him up to do it.’ 

^ He d%d come up; and that’s aU the good it done, the dod-demed 
fool He never said anything,* 

‘ Didn’t you hear him 1 ’ asked the captain of me. 

Of course I didn’t want to be mixed up m this busmeas, but there 
was no way to avoid it; so I said— 

*Tes, BIT,’ 

I knew what Brown’s next remark wonld be, before he uttered 
it, it was^ 

‘ Shut your mouth! you never heard an 3 rthing of the kmd.’ 

I dlosed my mouth according to instniotioiis. An hour later, 
Henry entered the pilot-house, unaware of what had been going (m* 
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He was a thoronghly inofifensive boy, and I was sorry to see him 
come, for I knew Brown would have no pity on him Brown began, 
straightway— 

* Hero f why didn't you tell me we’d got to land at that planta¬ 
tion t' 

' I did tell you, Mr. Brown ’ 

‘ It’s a he I ’ 

I said— 

* You lie, yourself. He did tell you' 

Brown glared at me in unaffected surprise j and for as much as a 
moment he was entnoly speechless, then he shouted to me— 

‘I'll attend to your case m a half a minute I’ then to Henry, 

* And you leave the pilot-house, out with you I' 

It was pilot law, and must be obeyed. The boy started out, and 
even had his foot on the upper step outside the door, when Brown, 
with a sudden access of fury, picked up a ten-pound lump of coal and 
sprang after bim , hut I was between, with a heavy stool, and I hit 
Brown a good honest blow which stretched him out. 

I had committed the cnme of crimes^—I had lifted my hand 
against a pilot on duty • I supposed I was booked for the pemten- 
tiaiy sure, and couldn't be booked any surer if I went on and squared 
my long account with this person while I had the chance; conse¬ 
quently I stuck to him and pounded him with my fists a considerable 
feme—do not know how long, the pleasure of it probably made it 
^em longer than it really was;—hut m the end he struggled free 
and jumped up and sprang to the wheel. a very natural sohcitude, 
for, all this tune, here was this steamboat tearing down the river at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour and nobody at the helm 1 However, 
Eag^e Bend was two miles wide at this bank-full stage, and corre¬ 
spondingly long and deep, and the boat was steering herself straight 
down the middle and taking no chances SfeU, that was only luck— 
a body might have found her charging mto the woods. 

Perceiving, at a glance, that the ‘Pennsylvania' was m no danger, 
Brown gathered up the big spy-glass, wajvdub fashion, and ordered 
me out of ihe pilot-house with more than Oomanche bluster. But 
I was not afraid of him now; so, instead of goiiig, I tamed, and 
mticuodhii grammar; I reformed his ferociouH speeches for him. 
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and put tlieni into good English, calling his attention to the advan¬ 
tage of pTire English over the bastard dialect of the Pennsylvanian 
coUienes vrhenoe he was extracted He could have done his part to 
admiration m a cross-hre of mere vituperation, of course, hut he was 
not equipped for this species of controversy, so he presently laid 
aside his glass and took the wheel, muttering and shaking his head; 
and I retired to the bench. The racket had brought everybody to 
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the humoane deck, and I trembled when I saw the old captain 
looking up fixim the midst of the crowd I said to myself, * hTow I 
am done forP—For although, as a lule, he was so &therly and 
indulgent toward the boat’s family, and so patient of minor short¬ 
comings, he could be stem enough when the fault was worth it. 

I tried to imagine what he would do to a cub pilot who had been 
guilty of such a crime as mine, committed on a boat guard-deep with 
costly freight and alive with passengers. Our watch was 
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ended. 1 thouglifi I would go aud hide somewhere till I got a chanoe 
to slide ashore. So I shpped out of the pilot-house, and down the 
steps, and around to the texas door—and was m the act of gliding 
within, when the captain confironted me I I dropped my head, and he 
stood over me m silence a moment or two, then said impressively— 

‘ Follow me' 

I dropped into his wake, he led the way to his parlour in the 
forward end of the teacas. We were alone, now He closed the after 
door j then moved slowly to the forward one and closed that. He 
sat down; 1 stood before him He looked at me some little time, 
then said— 


* So you have been fighting, Mr Brown 1' 

I answered meddy— 

‘Yes, sir* 

‘ Do yon know that that is a very senous matter ? * 

‘ Yes, sir ’ 

‘ Are you aware that this boat was ploughing down the river fully 
five minutes with no one at the wheel 1 * 

‘Yes, sir* 

* Did you stnke him first ^ * 

* Yes, air.* 

‘ What with t * 

‘ A stool, BIT.* 

-Hard?* 


‘ Middling, sir.* 

‘ Did it knock him down %' 

‘ He—^he fell, sm.* 

‘ Did you follow it up ? Did you do anything further I ’ 
‘ Yes, sir.' 

* What did you do ? * 

‘ Pounded him, sir,* 

‘ Pounded him 1 * 


‘ Yea, SIT.' 

Did you pound him much t—^that is, severely % ^ 

* One might call it that, air, maybe.* 

^ ‘I’m deucAdgladofitl Hiurkye, new meaitioa that I said that. 

LOU haye been gmlty of a ereat crime) and don’t you ever be guflty 
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of it again, on this boat. But —^lay for Imn ashoi*e * Give him a 
good sound thra sh ing, do you hear ? I’ll pay the expenses. Now go 
—and mind you, not a word of this to anybody. Clear out with 
you 1—you’ve been guilty of a great cmne, you whelp! * 

I slid out, happy with the sense of a dose shave and a mighty 
dehverance, and I heard him laughing to himself and slapping his 
fat thighs after I had dosed his door. 



‘so YOU HAVE BBBn FIGHTING’ 


When Brown came off watch he went straight to the captain, who 
was talking with some passengers on the boiler deck, and demanded 
that I be put ashore m New Orleans—and added— 

^ I’ll never turn a wheel on this boat again while that cub stays/ 
The captain said— 

^ But he needn’t come round when you axe on watch. Mr Brown^^ 
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' I Tvoa’t even stay on the same boat "With him Ows of ua has got 
W go ashore ’ 

* Very well/ said the captain,' lot it be yourself t and resumed 
hiS talk with the passengers 

Dming tha brief lemamder of the tnp, I knew how an eiuanci- 



*AN EUAHCIPATBD SLAVE® 


pateu &1 V7C feels, for 1 was an emancipated slave myself While we 
1 y fit landings, I listened to George Ealer’s flute, or to hia reaxi&gB 
from hi; two biblea, that is to say. Goldsmith and Shakspeare; or I 
played chess with him—and would have beaten him sometime;, 
he always took hack hia last move ant ■ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A OATASTEOFHB 

Wb lay tliree days in Xew Orleans, but the captain did not Bucoeed 
m finding another pilot ; so he proposed that 1 should stand a day¬ 
light watch, and leave the night watches to George Ealer. But I 
was afraid, I had never stood a watch of any sort by myself, and I 
behoved I should be sure to get into trouble in the head of some 
chute, or gi'ound the boat in a near out through some bar or other. 
Brown remained in his places but he would not travel with me 
So the captain gave me an order on the captain of the * A T* Lacey,* 
for a passage to St. Louis, and said he would dnd a new pilot there 
and my steersman’s berth could then be resumed. The * Lacey * was 
to leave a couple of days after the * Pennsylvania.* 

The night before the ‘Pennsylvania* left, Henry and I sat 
chatting on a freight pile on the levee till midnight The subject of 
the chat, mainly, was one which I think we had not exploited before 
—steamboat disasters. One was then on its way to us, httle as we 
suspected it, the water which was to make the steam which should 
cause it, was washing past some point fifteen hundred milM up the 
nver while we talked;—but it would arrive at the nghttime and the 
right place. We doubted if persons not clothed with authority were 
of much use m cases of disaster and attendant panic, still, they might 
be of some use, so we decided that if a disaster ever fell within our 
experience we would at least stick to the boat, and give suoh minor 
service as chance might throw in the way. Henry remembered this, 
afterward, when the disaster came, and acted accordmgly.^ 

The ‘ LE^y * started up the nver two days behind the ‘Peuni^}- 
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striker, Captain Klinefelter was in the barber’s chair, and the baiber 
was preparing to shave him There were a good many cabin passen¬ 
gers aboard, and three or four hundred deck paBsengei*s— so it was 
said at the tune—and not very many of them were 
astir The wood being nearly all out of the flat 
now, Ealer rang to ^ come ahead ’ full steam, and 
the next moment four of the eight boilers exploded 
with a thunderous crash, and the whole forward 
third of the heat was hoisted toward the sl^ * 
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Many people 
were flung to con¬ 
siderable distances, 
and fell m the 
river, among these 
were Mr Wood and 
my brother, and the 
carpenter Tho 
carpenter was still 
stretched upon his 
mattress when he 






"Th* - * 

THE EXPLOSION 

Btrnck the water seventy- 
five feet from the boat 
Brown, the pilot, and George 
Black, diief clerk, were 
never seen or heard of after 
the explosion The barber*s 
chair, with Captain Kline¬ 
felter in it and unhurt, was 
left with its back over¬ 
hanging vacancy — every¬ 
thing forward of it, floor 
I'Dd all, had disappeared; 
ind the stupefied barbei, 
Sfio was also unhui’t, stood 
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vith one toe projecting over space, still stirring his lather uncon¬ 
sciously, and saying not a word. 


When George Ealer saw the chimneys plunging aloft in front of 
him, he knew what the matter was \ so he muffled his face in the 


lapels of his coat, and 
pressed both hands 
there tightly to keep 
this protection in its 
place so that no steam 
could get to his nose 
or mouth He had 
ample time to attend to 
these details while he 
was going up and re- 
tummg He presently 
landed on top of the 
unexploded boilers, forty 
feet below the former 
pilot-house, accompanied 
by his wheel and a ram 
of other stuff, and en¬ 
veloped in a cloud of 
scalding steam All of 
the many who breathed 
that steam, died, none 
escaped. But Ealer 
breathed none of it He 
made his way to the 
ftee air as quickly as he 
could, and when the 
steam cleared away he 
returned and chmbed 
up on the boilers again, 
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and patiently hunted 

out each and every one of his chessmen and the several joints of 
his flute I 

By this time thfr-fire was beginnmg to threaten. Shrieks andi 
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groans filled tlie air. A great many persons had been scalded, s 
great many crippled j the explosion had driven an iron crowbar 
through one man’s body—I think they said he was a priest. He did 
not die at once, and his Bufferings were very dreadful. A young 
French navel cadet, of fifteen, son of a French admiral, was fearfully 
scalded, but bore his tortures manfully. Both mates were badly 
scalded, but they stood to their posts, nevertheless. They drew the 
wood-boat aft, and they and the captain fought back the jfirantic herd 
of frightened immigrants till the wounded could be brought there 
and placed m safety first. 

"^Then Mr Wood and Henry fell in the water, they struck out for 
diore, which was only a few hundred yards away, but Henry 
presently said he believed he was not hurt (what an unaccountable 
error 1), and therefore would swim hack to the boat and help save the 
wounded. So they parted, and Hency returned 

By this time the fire was makmg fierce headway, and several 
persons who were imprisoned under the rums were begging piteously 
for help. All efforts to conquer the fire proved fruitless, so the 
buckets were presently thrown aside and the ofGicers fell-to with axes 
and tried to cut the prusoners out A striker was one of the captives, 
he said he was not injured, hut could not free himself; and when he 
saw that the fire was likely to drive away the workers, he begged 
that some one would shoot him, and thus save him from the more 
dreadful death. The fire did drive the axemen away, and they had 
to listen, helpless, to this poor fellow’s supphcations till the flames 
ended his misenes. 

The fire drove all into the wood-flat that could be accommodated 
there, it was cut adnffc, then, and it and the burning steamer floated 
down the river toward Ship Island. They moored the flat at the 
head of the island, and there, unsheltered from the blazing sun, the 
' balf-naked occupants had to remain, without food or stimulante, or 
. help for their hurts, duimg the rest of the day. A steamer came 
I along, finally, and canied the unfartunates to Memphis, there 
, t the most lavish assistance was at once forthcoming. By this turn 
* Heniy was in s e nsib le. The physicians ezamined his injuries and 
^ saw that they were fatal, and naturally turned their moj-n attention 
(to patients who could be saved. 
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Forty of the wounded were placed upon pallets on the floor of a 
great public hall, and among these was Henry There the ladies of 
Memphis came every day, with flowers, fruits, and dainties and 
dehcacies of all kinds, and there they remained and nursed the 
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wounded. All the physicians stood watches there, and aJl the medical 
students, and the rest of the town furnished money, or whatever 
else was wanted. And Memphis knew how to do £dl these things 
well, for many a disaster like the ' PennsylTania's' had happened 
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near her doors, and she was experienced, above all other cities on the 
river, m the gracious office of the Good Samantan. 

The sight I saw when I entered that large hall was new and 
strange to me Two long rows of piostrate forms—more than forty, 

m all—and every face and 
' I head a shapeless wad of loose 
[I I raw cotton. It was a giew- 







THE HOSPITAL WABD 

some ^ctade I watched there six days and nights, and a very 
melancholy experience it was. There was one daily incident which 
was peenharly depressing: this was the removal of the doomed to 
a chamber apart It was done in order that the morale of the 
other patients might not be mjnriously affected by seeing one of 
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their number in the death-agony The iated one was always earned 
out with as little stir as possible, and the stretcher was always 
hidden from sight by a wall of assistants, but no matter: everybody 
knew what that cluster of bent forms, with its muffled step and 
its slow movement meant; and all eyes watched it wistfully, and a 
shudder went abreast of it like a wave 

I saw many poor fellows removed to the ' death-room,* and saw 
them no more afterward But I saw our chief mate carried thither 
more than once* Hia hurts were frightful, especially his scalds He 
was clothed m linseed oil and raw cotton to his waist, and resembled 
nothi ng human He was often out of his mind, and then his pains 
would make him rave and shout and sometimes shnek Then, after 
a penod of dumb exhaustion, his disordered imagmation would 
suddenly transform the great apartment into a forecastle, and the 
hurrying throng of nurses into the crew, and he would come to a 
sitting posture and shout, ‘Hump yourselves, hvmp yourselves, you 
petrifactions, snail-belliea, pall-bearera I going to be all day getting 
that hatful of freight out?* and supplement this explosion with a 
firmament-ohhterating irruption of profanity which nothing could 
stay or stop till his crater was empty And now and then while 
these frenzies possessed him, he would tear off handfuls of the cotton 
and expose his cooked flesh to view. It was horrible. It was bad 
for the others, of course—this noise and these exhibitions; so the 
doctors tried to give him morphme to quiet him But, m his mind 
or out of it, he would not take it. He said his wife had been killed 
by that treacherous drug, and he would die before he would take it. 
He suspected that the doctors were conoealmg it in his ordinary 
medicines and m his water—so he ceased from putting either to his 
bps Once, when he had been without water during two sweltering 
days, he took the dipper in his hand, and the sight of the limpid 
flmd, and the misery of his thirst, tempted him almost beyond his 
strength; but he mastered himself and threw it away, and after that 
he allowed no more to be brought near him. Three times I saw hin^ 
earned to the death-room, insensible and supposed to be dying, but 
each time he revived, cursed his attendants, and demanded to be 
taken back. He hved to be mate of a steamboat again. 

But he was the only one who went to the death-room and 
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returned elive Dr Peyton, a prmoipal physician, and nch m all the 
attnbntes that go to constitute high and f awless character, did aJl 
that educated judgment and trained stall could do for Heniy, but, 
as the newspapers had smd m the begmning, his hurts were past 
help. On the evenmg of the sixth day bs wandering uund busied 
itself with matters far away, and his nerveless fingers ‘ picked at his 
coverlet' His hour had struck, we bore him to the death-room, 
poor boy 
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A SECTION IN HY BIOGhAPHT. 

Ik due course I got 1117 license, I was a pilot now, full fledged. 
I diopped into casual employments ; no misfortunes resultmg, mter- 
nuttent work gave place to steady and protracted engagements. 
Time drifted smoothly and prosperously on, and T supposed—and 
hoped—that I was gomg to follow the nver the rest of my days, and 
die at the wheel when my mission was ended. But by and by the 
war came, commerce was suspended, my occupation was gone. 

I had to seek another livelihood. So 1 became a silver miner in 
Nevada; next, a newspaper reporter, next, a gold miner, in 
Oalifomia, next, a reporter m San Francisco, next, a special 
correspondent m the Sandwich Islands; next, a roving correspondent 
m Europe and the East; next, an instructional torch-bearer on the 
lecture platform, and, Anally, I became a scribbler of books, and an 
immovable flxtoe among the other rocks of New England. 

In so few words have I disposed of the twenty-one slow-drifting 
years that have come and gone smce I last looked ftom the windows 
of a pdot-house. 

Let us resume, now. 
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OHAPTER XXn 

I RETUBN TO MT MUTTONS 

Afteb tweiitj-one yoars* ftbsence, I felt a veiy strong desire to see 
the nver again, and the steamboats, and such of the boys as might 
be left j so I resolved to go out there. I enlisted a poet for company, 
and a stenographer to ' take him down,’ and started westward about 
the middle of April 

As I proposed to make notes, w ith a view to printing, I took 
some tbongbt as to methods of procedure. I reflected that if I were 
recognised, on the river, I should not be as free to go and come, talk, 
inquire, and spy around, as I should be if unknown; I remembered 
that it was the custom of steamboatmen in the old times to lo£Ld up 
the confldmg stranger with the most picturesque and admirable lies, 
and put the sopbisticated friend off with dull and ineffectual facts : 
so I concluded, that, from a busmess point of view, it would be an 
advantage to disguise our party with flctitious names The idea was 
certainly good, but it bred inflnite bother; for although Smith, 
Jones, and Johnson are easy names to remember when there is no 
occasion to remember them, it is next to impossible to recollect them 
when they are wanted. How do Griminals manage to keep a brand- 
new fdiaa m mind) This is a great mysteiy 1 was innocent; and 
yet was seldom able to lay my hand on my new name when it was 
needed; and it seemed to me that if I had had a crime on my 
Gonsdence to further confose me, 1 could never have kept the name 
by me at alL 

We left per Pennsylvania Railroad, at 8 A.M. April 11. 

* Svemng. Speakmg of dress. Grace and picturesqoeness drop gradually 
out of it as one travels away from New York.' 
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I find that among mj notes It makes no difference "wliicli 
direction you take, the fact remains the same Whether you move 
north, south, east, or west, no matter you can get up in the morning 
and guess how far you have come, by noting what degree of grace 
and picturesqueness is by that time Jacking in the costumes of the 
new passengers,—I do not mean of the women alone, hut of both 
sexes It may be that carnage is at the bottom of this thing, and 
I think it IS, for there are plenty of ladies and gentlemen m the 
provincial cities whose gai ments are all made by the best tailors and 
dressmakers of New York, yet this has no perceptible effect upon 
the grand fact the educated eye never mistakes those people for 
New-Yorkers No, there is a godless grace, and snap, and ^style 
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about a horn and bred New-Yorker which mere clothing cannot 
effect 

* April 19 This morning, struck mto the region of full goatees—some¬ 
times accompamed by a moustache, but only occasionally.’ 

It was odd to come upon this thick crop of an obsolete and un¬ 
comely fashion, it was like running suddenly across a forgotten 
acquaintance whom you had supposed dead for a generation. The 
goatee extends over a wide extent of country, and is accompanied 
by an non-clad behef m Adam and the bibhoal history of creation, 
which has not suffered from the assaults of the scientists 

‘ Afteimoon At the railway stations the loafers cany hath hands m their 
iieeches pockets, it was obseryable, heretofore, that one hand was sometimes 
jut of doors,—here, never. This is an important fact m geography,’ 
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If the loafers determined the character of a countiy, it would be 
still more important, of course 

‘Heretofore, all along, the station-loafer has been often observed to 
scratch one shin with the other foot, here, these remains of activity are 
wanting This has an ominous loolt.’ 
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By and by, we entered 
the tobacco-chewing region. 
Fifty years ago, the tobacco- 
chewing region covered the 
Union It is greatly re¬ 
stricted now. 

Wext, boots began to 
appear. Not m stiong force, 
however Later — away 
down the Mississippi—they 
became the rule They dis¬ 
appeared from other sections 
of the Union with the mud , 
no doubt they will disap¬ 
pear from the nver villages, 
also, when proper pavements 
come in 

We reached St liouis 
at ten o’clock at night 
At the counter of the hotel 
I tendered a humedly- 
invented fictitious name, with 
a miserable attempt at care¬ 
less ease The clerk paused, 
and mspected me in the com¬ 
passionate way in which one 


, , ^ , inspects a respectable person 

who IS found m doubtful rarcumBtanoes; then he said— 

1 ^ Hsed to 

derh at the St. James, in New York ’ 


An unpromising beginmng for a fraudulent career. We started 
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to the supper room, and met two other men whom I had known, 
elsewheie How odd and unfair it is wicked impostois go around 
lecturing under my nom de guerre^ and nohody suspects them, but 
when an honest man attempts an imposture, he is exposed at once 

One thing seemed plain . we must start down the liver the next 
day, if people who could not be deceived were going to crop up at 
this rate an unpalatable disappointment, for we had hoped to have 
a week m St Louis 
The Southern was a 
good hotel, and we could 
ha^e had a comfortable 
time there It is large, 
and well conducted, and 
its decorations do not 
make one cry, as do 
those of the vast Pal¬ 
mer House, in Chicago. 

True, the hilliard-tables 
were of the Old Silurian 
Period, and the cues and 
balls of the Poat-Plio- 
cene, but there was 
refreshment in this, not 
discomfort, for there is 
rest and healing m the 
contemplation of anti¬ 
quities 

The most notable 
absence observable in under an alias. 

the billiard room, was 

the absence of the nver man If he was there he had taken in his 
sign, he was m disguise. I saw there none of the swell airs and 
graces, and ostentatious displays of money, and pompous squandennga 
of it, which used to distinguish the steamboat crowd frnm the dry¬ 
land crowd in the bygone days, in the thronged bilhard-rooms of 
St, Loms In those times, the principal saloons were always populous 
with river men, given fifty players present, thirty or thirty-five 
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were likely to be fipom the nver But I suspected that the ranks 
were thm now, and the steamboatmen no longer an aristocracy 
Why, in my time they used to call the ‘ barkeep' Bill, or Joe, or 
Tom, and slap bun on the shoulder, I watched for that But none 

of these people <hd 
it Manifestly a 
glory that once was 
had dissolved and 
vanished away in 
these twenty-one 
years 

When I went up 
to my room, I found 
there the young man 
called Bogers, ciymg 
Eogers was not his 
name, neither was 
Jones, Brown, Dex¬ 
ter, Ferguson, Bas- 
com, nor Thompson, 
but he answered to 
either of these that a 
body found bandy m 
an emergency, or to 
any other name, m 
fact, if he perceived 
that yon meant him 
' DO YOU DRIlfK THIS SLUSH ? ’ Said^ 

‘What IS a person 

to do here when he wants a dunk of water % drink this slush 1 ’ 

‘ Can’t you drmk it 1 ’ 

* I could if I had some other water to wash it with ’ 

Here wag a thing which had not changed , a score of years had 
not affected this water’s mulatto complexion in the least, a score of 
centimes would succeed no better, perhaps. It comes out of the 
turbulent, hank-caving Missouri, and every tumblerful of it holds 
nearly an acre of land m solution I got this fact from the bishop 
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of tlie diocese If you will let your glass stand half an bour, you 
can separate the land &om the water as easy as Genesis ^ and then 
you will find them both good, the one good to eat, the other good 
to drink. The land is very nourishing, the water is thoroughly 
wholesome The one appeases hunger, the other, thirst. But the 
natives do not take them separately, hut together, as nature mixed 
them When they find an inch of mud in the bottom of a glass, 
they etir it up, and then take the draught as they would grueL It 
IS difficult for a stranger to get used to this batter, but once used to 
it he will prefer it to water. This is really the case It is good for 
steamboatmg, and good to drmk, but it is worthless for all other 
purposes, except baptizing 

!N'ext morning, we drove around town m the ram The city 
seemed but Lttle changed It wa^ greatly changed, but it did not 
seem so j because m St. Louis, as in London and Pittsburgh, yon 
can't persuade a new thing to look new, the coal smoke turns it 
mto an antiquity the moment you take your hand off it The place 
had just about doubled its size, since I was a resident of it, and was 
now become a city of 400,000 inhabitants, stdl, m the solid busmess 
parts, it looked about as it had looked formerly. Yet I am sure 
there is not as much smoke in St Louis now as there used to be 
The smoke used to bank itself m a dense billowy black canopy over 
the town, and hide the sky from view This shelter is very much 
thinner now, still, there is a sufficiency of smoke there, I think. I 
heard no complaint. 

However, on the outskirts changes were apparent enough; 
notably in dwelling-house architecture. The fine new homes are 
noble and beautiful and modem. They stand by themselves, too, 
with green lawns around them, whereas the dwellings of a former 
day are packed together in blocks, and are all of one pattern, 
with windows all alike, set m an arched frame-work of twisted 
stone, a sort of house which was handsome enough when it was 
rarer. 

There was another change—the Forest Park. This was new to 
me. It is beautiful and very extensive, and has the excellent merit 
of having been made mainly by nature. There are other parks, and 
fine ones, notably Tower Grove and the Botanical Gardens; for 
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St Loins mteriffited herself m such improvements at an earlier day 
than did the most of our cities 

The first time I ever saw St Louis, I could have bought it for 
SIX million dollars, and it was the mistake of my life that I did not 
do it It was bitter now to look abroad over this domed and sfceepled 
metropolis, this sohd expanse of bncks and mortar stretching away 
on every hand into dim, measure-defymg distances, and remember 
that I had allowed that opportumty to go by. Why I should have 
allowed it to go by seems, of coui’se, foolish and inexplicable to-day, 



at a first glance, yet there were reasons at the time to justify this 
course 

A Scotchman, Hon Charles Augustas Murray, writing some 
forty-five or fifty years ago, said—^ The streets are narrow, ill paved 
and ill lighted,* Those streets are nanow stiU, of course, many of 
them are lU paved yet j but the reproach of ill lighting cannot be 
repeated, now The ‘ Catholic Hew Church * was the only notable 
building then, and Mr Murray was confidently called upon to admire 
it, with its ' spemes of Grecian portico, surmounted by a hand of 
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steeple, mucli too dimmxitive m its proportions, and surmounted by 
sundry ornaments * wiich the unimaginative Scotchman found him¬ 
self * quite unable to describe, ’ and therefore "was grateful vrhen a 
German tourist helped him out with the exclamation—‘ By —, they 
look exactly like bed-posts 1 ’ St Louis is well equipped \n ith stately 
and noble pubhc buildings now, and the litcle chmch, which the 
people used to be so proud of, lost its importance a long time ago 
Still, this would not surprise Mr Murray, if he could come back, 
for he prophesied the coming greatness of St Loms with strong 
confidence 

The further we drove m our mspection-tour, the more sensibly I 
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realized how the city had grown smce I-had seen it last, changes in 
detail became steadily moie apparent and frequent than at first, too . 
changes uniformly evidencmg progress, energy, prosperity. 

But the change of changes was on the ‘ levee * This time, a 
departure from the rule Half a dozen sound-asleep steamboats where 
I used to see a sohd mile of wide-awake ones i This was melancholy, 
this was woful. The absence of the pervading and jocund steamboat- 
man from the biUiaxd-saloon was explained He was absent because 
he is no more H!ib occupation is gone, his power has passed away, 
he is absorbed into the common herd, he grmds at the mill, a shorn 
Samson and inconspicuous Half a dozen lifeless steamboata, a mile 
of empty wharves, a negro fatigued with whiskey stretched asleep, in 





The towboat and the rail 
road had done their work, and 
done it well and completely 
The mighty bndge, stretching 
DELiD PAST BESuBBncrrioN along over our heads, had done 

its share in the slaughter and 
spoliation. Bemains of former 
steamboatmen told me, with wan Batis&ction, that the bridge doesn^t 
pay. Still, it can be no sufficient compensation to a corpse, to know 


* Capt Manyat, \mting forty-five years ago, says f St Loms has 
20,000 inhabitants T/te nrer ah east of the fovm m crowded mth steamboats, 
Ipn^ in two or three hers,' 
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ttat the dynamite that laid him out was not of ae good quality as it 
had been supposed to be 

The pavements along the nvei front were bad the sidewalks 
were rather out of lepau , there was a iich abundance of mud All 
this was familiar and satisfying, but the ancient 
armies of diays, and struggling throngs of men, 
and mountains of fieight, weie gone, and 
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thirty more, it was dead I k strangely short life for so majestic a 
creatuie Of course it is not absolutely dead, neither is a crippled 
octogenanan who could once jump twenty-two ffeet on level ground. 
bat as contrasted with what it was m its prime vigour, Mississippi 
steamboatuig may be called dead. 

It hilled the old.&shioned keel-boatmg, by reducing the freight 
trip to Hew Orleans to less ihan a week The railroads have killed 
the steamboat passenger traffic by doing in two or three days what 
the steamboats consumed a week m doing, and the towing fleets have 
Inllfld the through-freight traffic by dragging six or seven steamer¬ 
loads of stuff down the nver at a time, at an expense so trivial 
that steamboat competition was ont of the question, 

Ikeight and passenger way-traffic lemams to the steamers. This 
is in the hands—along the two thousand miles of nver between St. 
Paul and Hew Orleans—of two or three dose corporations well forti¬ 
fied with capital, and by able and thoroughly busmess-like manage¬ 
ment and ^stem, these make a sufficiency of mon^ out of what is 
left of the once prodigious steamboating mdustry, I suppose that 
St Lou^ and Hew Orleans have not suffered materially by the change, 
but alas for the wood'yard nmu I 

He used to fnnge the river all the way, his dose-ranked mer¬ 
chandise stretched from the one dty to the other, along the banks, 
and he sold uncountable cords of it every year for cash on the nail; 
but all the scattering boats that are left bum coal now, and the 
sddomest spectacle on the Mississippi to-day is a wood-pile. Where 
now IS the once wood-yard man { 
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CHAPTER XXII 

TaAVELLING INCOGNITO 

Mt idea was, to tarry a while in every town between St Lonls and 
Hew Oileans To do this, it would be necessary to go from place to 
place by the short packet lines. It was an easy plan to make, and 
would have been an easy one to follow, twenty years ago—^but not 
now There are wide mtervals between boats, these days 

I wanted to begin with the mterestmg old French settlements of 
St Genevieve and Kaskaakia, sixty miles below St. Louis There 
was only one boat advertised for that section—a Grand Tower packet. 
Still, one boat was enough ; so we wont down to look at her. She was 
a venerable rack-heap, and a fraud to boot, for she was playing 
herself for personal property, whereas the good honest dirt was so 
thickly caked all over her that she was nghteonsly taxable as real 
estate Theie are places m Hew England where her humcane deck 
would be worth a hundred and fifty dollars an acre The soil on 
her forecastle was quite good—^the new crop of wheat was already 
springing from the cracks m protected places. The oompanionway 
was of a dry sandy character, and would have been well suited for 
grapes, with a southern exposure and a httle subsoilmg The soil 
of the boiler deck was thin and rocky, but good enough for grazmg 
purposes A coloured boy was on watch here—^nobody else visible. 
We gathered from him that this calm craft would go, as advertised, 
‘ if she got her tnp, * if she didn*t get it, she would wait for xt. 

‘ Has she got any of her tnp I * 

* Bless you, no, boss She ain’t unloadened, yit. She only come 
in diB mawmn’ ’ 

He was uncertain as to when she might get her tnp, but thought 
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it inigM be to morrow or maybe ''next day This would not anjswer 
at all, so we bad to give up the novelty of saibng down the nver on 
a farm. "We had one more anw m our quiver a Vicksburg packet, 
the * Gold Duat,’ was to leave at 5 p.m We took passage m her for 
Memphis, and gave up the idea of stopping off here and there, 
as being impracticable 
She was neat, clean, 
and comfortable We 
camped on the boilei 
deck, and bought some 
cheap literature to kill 
tune with The vendei 
was a venerable Iiisb- 
man with a benevolent 
face and a tongue that 
worked easily m the 
socket, and fiom him 
we learned that he had 
lived in St Louis 
thirty-four years and 
had never been across 
the river duimg that 
period, Then he 
vandei*ed into a very 
flowing lecture, filled 
with classic names and 
allusions, which was 
quite wonderful for 
fluency until the &ct 
became rather appai^ent WAiTUfo fob a trip 

that this was not the 

firet time, nor perhaps the fiftieth, that the speech had been 
dehvered He was a good deal of a character, and much better 
company than the sappy literature he was eeUmg A random re¬ 
mark, connectmg Irishmen and beer, brought this nugget of informa- 
tion out of him— 

‘They don’t drink it, sir. They ocmH dnnk it, sir. Giye an 
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Inshman lager for a month, and he’s a dead man An Irishman is 
lined "With copper, and the beer corrodes it But whiskey polishes 
the copper and 


IS the saving of 
him, sm ’ 

At eight 
o’clock, promptly, 
we backed oat 
and—crossed the 
nver As we 
ciept toward the 
shore, in the thick 
darkness, a blind¬ 
ing glory of white 
electric light burst 
suddenly from our 
forcastle, and lit 
up the water and 
the warehouses as 
with a noon-day 
glare. Another 
big change, this— 
no more flickering, 
smoky, pitch-dnp- 
pmg, ineffectual 
torch - baskets, 
now their day 
IS past Next, 
instead of calling 
out a score of 
hands to man the 
stage, a couple of 



men and a hatful 


THE BLEOTBIO LIOHT 


of steam lowered 


it from the demck where it was suspended, launched it, deposited it 
in just the right spot, and the whole thing was over and done with 
before a mate in the olden tune could have got his profeniiy-imll 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MY INCOGNITO IS EXPLODED, 

AmB a dose study of the fisuje of the pilot on watch, I was satisfied 
that I had never seen him before, so I went up there. The pilot 
inspected me; I re-inspected the pilot. These customary prelimin^es 
over, 1 sat down on the high bench, and he fiuied about and went on 
with his work Every detail of the pilot-house was fn-mflmr to me, 
with one exception,—a large-mouthed tube under the breast-board. 
I puzzled over that thing a considerable tune; then gave up and asked 
what it was for 

‘To hear ike engine-bells through.* 

It was another good contrivance which ought to have been in¬ 
vented half a century sooner. So I was thinkiiig, when the pilot 
asked— 

‘ Do you know what this rope is fori ’ 

I managed to get around this question, without committing 
myself 

‘ Is this the first time your were ever in a pilot-house ? * 

I crept under that one 

‘Where are you fromt * 

‘ Hew England.* 

‘ Eirst time you have ever been West 

I climbed over this one 

‘If you fake an interest in Each thingg, I can tell you what all 
these things are for.’ 

I said I should like it. 

'Hub,’ putting hia hand on a backiiig-hdl ‘is to sound the 
fire-alann ; this,’ putting his hand on a go-ahead bell,' is to call the 
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tesas-tendei tbs one.’ indicating the 

captain ’-and so he went on, touching one object after another, 
•motion for «.dx n«w Smt, od mot. it dom m my ooM-book. XHo 



pilot wanned to his opportunity, and proceeded to load me up in the 
good old-faahioned way At tunes I was afraid he was going to 
rupture his mvention; but it always stood the strain, and he pulled 
through all right He drifted, by easy stages, into revealments of the 
river’s marvellous eccentnoities of one sort and another, and baoTred 
them up with some pretty gigantic illuatrationB For instance 
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* Do jou see that little bowlder aUckiiig out of the water yonder? 
well, when I firht came on the n/er, that was a solid ndge of i-ock, 
over feisty feet high and two miles long All washed away but that.* 
[This with a sigh ] 

I had a mighty impulse to destroy him, but it seemed to me that 
ktUuig, in .uiy ordinal y w'ay, would be too good for him 

Onoe, when an odd-looking craft, with a vast coal-scuttle s lant i n g 
aloft on the end of a beam, was steammg by in the distance, he indif- 
feiently diew itiention to it, one might to an object grown weari¬ 
some through fnmili- 
aiaty, and observed 
that it was an ‘alli¬ 
gator boat * 

‘ An alligator boat ? 
What*s it for ? ’ 

‘ To dredge out alh» 
gators with-* 

‘ Ale they so thick 
as to be troublesome ? ’ 
‘ Well, not now, be¬ 
cause the Government 
keeps them down But 
they used to be Not 
everjrwhere, but in 
favourite places, here 
and there, where the 
nver is wide and shoal 
—^hke Plum Pomt, and Stack Island, and so on—^places they call 
alligator beds * 

* Did they actually impede navigation ?' 

* Years ago, yes, in very low water, there was hardly a trip, then, 
that we didn't get aground on alhgators * 
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It seemed to me that I should certainly have to get out my toma- 
Imwk, However, I restrained myself and said— 

‘ It must have been dreadful.* 

* Yes, it was one of the ma i n difficulties about piloting. It was 
so hard to tell anything about the water, the damned things shift 
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ai-ound so—nevei lie stiU five minutes at a tune You can tell a wind- 
I'eef, sti'aight off, bj the look of it, you can tell a break, you can tell a 
sand-ieef—that's all easy, but an alligator reef doesn't show up, worth 
anything Nine tunes in ten you can't tell where the water is, and 
\\ hen you do see where it is, like as not it ain't there when yov, get there, 
the devils have swapped around so, meantime Of course there were 
some few pilots that could judge of alligator water nearly as well as 
they could of any othei kind, but they had to have natural talent for 
it, it wasn’t a thing a body could leam^ you had to be born with it 
Let me see there was Ben Thornburg, and Beck Jolly, and Squire 
Bell, and Horace Bizby, and Major Downing, and John Stevenson, and 
Billy Goidon, and Jim Brady, and George Ealer, and Billy Youngblood 
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—all A 1 alligator pilots. They could tell alligator watei as far as 
another Christian could tell whiskey. Head it ?—Ah, couIdnH they, 
though • I only widi I had as many dollars as they could read alli¬ 
gator water a mile and a half ofl^ Yes, and it paid them to do it, too. 
A good aUigator pilot could always get fifteen hundred dollars a 
month Nights, other people had to lay up for alligators, but those 
fellows never laid up for alligators, they never laid up for anjrfching 
but fog They could smell the best alligator water—so it was said 5 
I don’t know whether it was so or not, and I think a body's got bis 
hands full enough if he sticks to just what he knows himself, without 
going around backing up other people's saynso's, though there's a 
plenty that ain’t backward about doing it, as long as they can roust 
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out sometbiug wonderful to telL Whicli is not the erfyle of Hebert 
Styles, by as much as three fathom—^maybo quarter-^ew.’ 

[My! W'as this Bob Styles?—Tl^ moustached and statdy 

figure 1 _A fth-m enough cub, in my time. How he has improved in 

oomeliness m five-and-twenty years—and in the noble art of i nfl a ting 
his facts.] After these musings, I said aloud— 

* I should think that dredging out the alhgators wouldn't have 
done much good, because they could come hack again right away.' 

' If you had had as much experience of alligators as I have, you 
wouldn’t talk like that. You dredge an alligator once and he's con- 
vineed. It's the last you hear of him He wouldn't come back for 
pie. If there's one thing that an alligator is more down on then 
another, its being dredged Besides, they were not simply shoved out 
of the way; the most of the scoopful were scooped aboard, they 
emptied them mto the bold, and when they bad got a trip, they took 
them to Orleans to the Government works ' 

* Wbat for?' 

* Why, to make soldier-shoes out of their hides All the Gk)vem- 
ment shoes are made of alhgator hide. It makes the best shoes m 
the world. They last five years, and they won't absorb watei. The 
alligator fishery is a Government monopoly All the alligators are 
Government property—just like the hve-oaks You cut down a live- 
oak, and Government fines you fifty dollars, you kill an alligator, 
and up you go for mispnaon of treason—Plucky duck if they don't 

tuv. ■A.nd they will, if you're a Democrat. The buzzard 
is the saci’ed bird of the South, and you can't touch biTu , the alligator 
is the sacred bird of the Government, and you've got to let bin] alone' 

* Do you ever get aground on the alligators now ?' 

*Oh, no 1 it hasn't happened for years.' 

* Well, then, why do they still keep the alligator boats in service ?' 

* Just for pohoe duty—nothing more They merely go up and 
down now and then. The present generation of alligators know them 
as easy as a burglar knows a roundsman, when they see one coming, 
they break camp and go for the woods' 

After rounding-out and finishing-up and polishing-off the alligatoi 
business, he dropped eaady and comfortably into the histoncaJ vein, 
and told of some tremendoos feats of half-a-dozen old-time Bteainboats‘ 
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of Ms acquomtanoe, dwelling at special length upon a certain extra¬ 
ordinary peiformance of his chief favourite among this distinguished 
heet—and then adding— 

* That boat was the “ Cyclone,”—^last tnp she ever made—she 
aimk that very trip—captam was Tom Ballou, the moat immortal liar 
that ever I stiuck He couldn^t ever 
seem to teU the truth, m any kmd of 
weather Why, he would make you 
fauly shuddei He was the moat scanda¬ 
lous liai • I left him, finally, I couldn*t 
stand it The pi overb says, “ like maatei, 
like man,” and if you stay with that 
kind of a man, youll come under suspi¬ 
cion by and by, just as sure as you live 
He paid first-class wages , but said I, 

What^s wages when your reputation’s 
m danger ^ So I let the wages go, and 
froze to my reputation And I’ve never 
regretted it Reputation’s worth every- 
thmg, ain’t it? That’s the way I look 
at it He had more selfish oigans than 
any seven men m the world—all packed 
m the stern-sheets of his skull, of course, 
where they belonged They weighed 
down the back of his head so that it 
made his nose tilt up m the air People 
thought it was vanity, but it wasn’t, it 
was malice If you only saw his foot, 
you’d take him to be mneteen feet high, 
but he wasn’t, it was because hia foot 
was out of drawing He was intended to thb saoebd bisd 
be nineteen feet high, no doubt, if his foot 

was made first, but he didn’t get there, he was only five feet ten 
That’s what he was, and that’s what he la You take the hes out 
of him, and he 11 shrink to the size of your hat, you take the malice 
out of him, and he’ll disappear. That “ Oydone ” was a rattler to go, 
and the sweetest thing to steer that ever walked the waters Set her 
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atuidsliips, lu a big river, and just let hei' go, it "was all you bad to 
do* She would hold herself on a star all mgbt, if you let her alone. 
You couldn’t ever feel her rudder It wasn’t any more labour to 
steer her than it is to count the Eepublican vote in a South Carolina 
election One morning, just at daybreak, the last tnp she ever made, 
they took her rudder aboard to mend it, I didn’t know anything 



about it, I backed her out from the wood-yard and went a-weavmg 
down the nver all serene When I had gone about twenty-three 
miles, and made four horribly crooked crossings-’ 

* Without any rudder ? ’ 

* Yes—old Capt, Tom appeared on the roof and began to find fault 

with me for running such a dark night-’ 

‘ Such a dark nxglit 7 —^^Vhy, you said-’ 
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‘ ITever mmd what I saad,—’twas as dark as Egypt now, though 

pretty soon the moon began to nse, and-* 

‘ You mean the mn —^because you started out just at break of- 

look here * Was this befote you quitted the captam on account of his 
lying, or-’ 

' It was before—oh, a long time before And as I was saying, 



* But was this the trip she sunk, or was-^ 

‘Oh, no *—^months afterward And so the old man, ho-’ 

‘ Then she made two last trips, because you said-* 

He stepped back from the wheel, swabbing away hic perspiration, 
and said— 
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' Eeie! ’ (calling me by name), ‘ you taie her and he a whila— 
you^re handier at it than I am. Trying to play yourself for a 
stranger and an innocent I—why, I knew you before you had spoken 
seven words; and I made up my mind to find out what was your httle 
game. It was to dram me out Well, I let you, didn’t II Now 
take the wheel and finish the watch, and next time play feir, and you 
won’t have to work your passage ’ 

Thus ended the fictitious-name businesa And not six hoins out 
from St Louis • but I had gained a pnvilege, any way, foi I had been 
itching to get my hands on the wheel, from the beginning I seemed 
to have forgotten the nver, but I hadn’t forgotten how to steer a 
steamboat, nor how to enjoy it, either. 





QSAND TOWER. 


With, a perfect day, as to breeze 
and Sunshine, and our boat 
threw the miles out behind 


her with satisfiLotory despatch 
We found a railway mtruding at Chester, Tlbnoifl; Chester has 
also a penitentiaTy now, and is otherwise marching on. At Grand 
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Tower, too, there was a railway, and another at Cape Girardeatu 
The former town gets its name from a huge, squat pillar of rock, 
which stands up out of the water on the Missouri side of the nver 
—a piece of nature's fenoiful handiwork—and is one of the moat 
picturesque features of the scenery of that region For nearer or 
remoter neighbours, the Tower has the Devil's Bake Oven—so called, 
perhaps, because it does not powerfully resemble anybody else's bake 
oven ; and the Devil's Tea Table—^this latter a great smooth-surfaced 
mass of rock, with diminishing wine-glass stem, perched some fifty or 
sixty feet above the river, beside a beflowered and garlanded precipice, 
and sufficiently like a tea-table to answer for anybody, Devil or 
Cfhnstiam Away down the nver we have the Devil's Elbow and the 
Devil's Race-course, and lots of other property of his which I cannot 
now call to mmd 

The Town of Grand Tower was evidently a busier place than it 
bad been in old times, but it seemed to need some repairs here and 
there, and a new coat of whitewash aU over. Still, it was pleasant 
to me to see the old coat once more * Uncle' Mumford, our second 
officer, said the place had been sufienng ftom high water, and conse¬ 
quently was not looking its best now But he saad it was not strange 
that it didn't waste whitewash on itself, for more lime was made 
there, and of a better qualiiy, than anywhere in the West, and 
added —* On a dairy farm you nevei can get any milk for your cofiee, 
nor any sugar for it on a sugar plantation, and ifc is agaanst sense to 
go to a lime town to hunt for whitewash ’ In my own experience I 
knew the first two items to be true; and also that people who sell 
candy don't care for candy; therefore there was plansihility m 
Unde Mnmford's final observation that * people who make lime mn 
more to religion than whitewash.* Unde Mumford said, further, 
that Grand Tower was a great coalmg centre and a proapeinng 
place. 

Oape (Rrardeau is situated on a hillside, and makes a handsome 
aj^peaiance. There is a great Jesuit school for boys at the foot of the 
town by the river. Unde Mumford said it had as high a reputation 
for thoroughness as any similar institution m Missouri. These 
was another coU^e higher up on an airy summit-^a bright new 
edifice, pidiuxeaquefy uid peculiarly towered and pinnacled—a sort of 
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gigantic casters, with the ciueta all complete Uncle Mnmford said 
that Cape Giiardeau was the Athens of Missouri, and contained 
several colleges besides those already mentioned, and all of them on 
a religious basis of one kmd or another He directed my attention 
to what he called the ‘strong and peivasive religious look of the 
town,’ but I could not see that 
it looked more lehgious than the 
other hiU towns with the same 
slope and built of the same kind 
of bncks Partialities often make 
people see moie than really exists 
Uncle Mumfoid has been 
thirty years a mate on the nver 
He IS a man of practical sense 
and a level head, has observed, 
has had much experience of one 
sort and another^ has opmions, 
has, also, just a perceptible dash 
of poetry in his composition, an 
easy gift of speech, a thick growl 
in hia voice, and an oath or two 
where he can get at them when 
the exigenaes of his office require 
a spiritual lift He is a mate of 
the blessed old-time kmd, and 
goes gravely damnmg around, 
when there is work to the fore, 
in a waj^ to mellow the ex-steam- 
boatman’s heart with sweet soft 
longings for the vanished days a daikt paem 

that shall come no more ‘ Git 

up there-you * Going to be all day ? Why d'u’t you say you 

was petrified in your hind 1^, before you shipped J ’ 

He is a steady man with his crew, kind and just, but firm, so 
they like him, and stay with hum He is stall in the sloucdiy garb of 
the old generation of mates, but next trip the Anchor Lme will have 
him in uniform—a natty blue naval uniform, with brass buttons. 
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along witH all the officers of the line—and then he will be a totally 
different style of scenery from what he la now 

Uniforms on the Mississippi * It heats all the other changes put 
together, for surpnse. Still, there is another surprise—^that it was 
not made fifty years ago It is so manifestly sensible, that it might 
have been thought of earlier, one wonld suppose During fifty years, 
out there, the innocent passenger in need of help and information, 
has been mistaking the mate for the cook, and the captain for the 
—and beiog roughly entertamed for it, too But his troubles 
are ended now And the greatly improved aspect of the boat's staff 
is another advantage achieved by the dress-reform penod. 

Steered down the bend below Cape Girardeau, They used to call 
it ^ Steersman’s Bend, * plain sailing and plenty of water m it, always, 
about the only place in the Upper Eiver that a new cub was allowed 
to take a boat through, m low water 

Thebes, at the head of the Grand Cham, and Commeice at the 
foot of it, were towns easily rememberable, as they had not undergone 
conspicuous alteration. Nor the Cham, either—m the nature of 
things j for it is a cham of sunken rocks admirably arranged to 
capture and kill steamboats on bad nights A good many steamboat 
corpses lie buned there, out of sight, among the rest my first fnend 
the ‘Paul Jones/ she knocked her bottom out, and went down 
like a pot, so the historian told me—^Uncle Mumford He said 
she had a grey mare aboard, and a preaxsher To me, this suffiaently 
accounted for the disaster, as it did, of course, to Mumford, who 
added— 

* But Ihere are many ignorant people who would scoff at such a 
matter, and call it superstition. But you will always notice that 
th^ are people who have never travelled with a grey mare and a 
preacher. I went down the river once m such company. We 
grounded at Bloody Island; we grounded at Hangmg Dog; we 
grounded just below this same Commerce, we jolted Beaver Dam 
Bock, we hit one of the worst breaks m the ‘ Graveyard ’ behind 
€kx)B6 Island; we had a roustabout killed m a fight; we burnt a 
boQer; broke a shaft, collapsed a flue, and went mto Cairo with 
nine feet of water m the hold-—may have been more, may have been 
hm. I remember it a» if it were yesterday The men lost their 
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l?bat this combmatioii—of preacher and grey mare—ahonld breed 
calamity, seems strangej and at first glance unbelievable, but the fact 
IS fortified by so much unassailable proof that to doubt is to dishonour 
reason* X myself remember a case where a captain was warned by 
numerous friends against taking a grey maie and a preacher with 
him, but persisted in hia purpose in spite of all that could be said; 
and the same day—it may have been the next, and some say it was, 
though I think it was the same day—^he got drunk and fell down 
the hatchway, and was home to his home a corpse. This is literally 
tme 

No vestige of Hat Island is left now, every shred of it is washed 
away I do not even remember what part of the river it used to be 
m, except that it was between St Louis and Cairo somewhere It 
was a bad region—all around and about Hat Island, in early days 
A fanner who lived on the Illinois shore there, said that twenty-nine 
steamboats had left their bones strung along within sight ftom his 
house. Between St. Louis and Cairo the steamboat wrecks average 
one to the mile,—^two hundred wrecks, altogether. 

I could recognise big changes from Commerce down Beaver 
Dam Bock was out in the middle of the river now, and throwing a 
prodigious ‘ break, * it used to be dose to the shore, and boats went 
down outside of it. A big island that used to be away out in mid- 
river, has retu*ed to the Missouri shore, and boats do not go near it 
any more. The island called Jacket Pattern is whittled down to a 
wedge now, and is booked for early destruction. Groose Island is all 
gone but a little dab the size of a steamboat The perilous ‘ Grave¬ 
yard/ among whose numberless wrecks we used to pick our way so 
slowly and gmgerly, is far away from the channel now, and a terror 
to nobody. One of the islands formerly called the Two Sisters is gone 
entirely i the other, which used to lie close to the Hlmois shore, is 
now on the Missouri side, a mile away, it is joined sohdly to the 
shore, and it takes a sharp eye to see where the seam is—^but it is 
Hlmois ground yet, and the people who live on it have to feriy 
themselves over and work the Illinois roads and pay Hlmois tax^: 
singular state of thmgs I 

Near the mouth of the river several islands were misamg—washed 
away* Cairo was still there—easily visible rcross tlie long, fiat pomt 
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upon whose further veige it stands; but we had to steam a long way 
aroimd to get to it Night fell as we were gomg out of the ^Tipper 
River' and meeting the floods of the Ohio We dashed along without 


anxiety, for the hidden 
rock -which used to he nght 
m the way has moved up 
stream a long distance out 
of the channel, or rathei, 
about one county has gone 
into the nver from the 
Missouri pomt, and the 
Cairo point has ‘ made 
down’ and added to its 
long tongue of territory 
correspondingly. The Mis¬ 
sissippi IS a just and equit¬ 
able river, it never tumbles 
one man’s farm overboard 
Without huilding a new 
farm just like it for that 
man’s neighbour. This 
keeps down hard feelings 
Going into Cairo, we 
came neai killing a steam¬ 
boat which paid noatten-tion 
to our whistle and then 
tried to cross our bows 
By doing some strong hack¬ 
ing, we saved hiTn j which 
was a great loss, for he 



would have made good i ltjw oib obouitd ’ 

literature. 


Cau-o IS a brisk town now, and is snbstantiaJly built, and has a 
ciiy look about it which is m noticeable con-trast -fco its former estate, 
as per Mi Dickens’s portrait of it. However, it was already build¬ 
ing with bricks when I had seen it last—^which -was when Colonel 
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Mmnford sa^s the hbranes and Sunday-Bchpoln have done a good 
work m Cairo, aa well as the bnck masons. Cairo has a heavy railroad 
and river trade, and her situation at the junction of the two great 
nvers is so advantageous that she cannot well help prospering. 

When I turned out, in the morning, w© had passed Columbus, 
Kentucky, and were appioaching Hickman, a pretty town, perched 
on a handsome hill. Hi ck m an is m a nch tobacco region, and 
formerly enjoyed a great and lucrative trade in that staple, oolleot< 
ing it there m her warehouses fixim a large area of country and 
shipping it by boat, but TJnde Mumford says she built a railway 
to facilitate this commerce a httle more, and he thinks it facilitated 
it the wrong way—took the bulk of the trade out of her hands by 
* ooUanng it along the line without gathenng it at her doors.’ 
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UNDSR FimS. 

Talk began to run upon the war now, for we were getting down into 
the upper edge of the former battle-stretch by tbia tune. Columbus 
was just behind us, so there was a good deal saad about the famous 
battle of Belmont Several of the boat’s officers had seen active 
service in the Mississippi war-fleet. I gathered that they found 
themselves sadly out of tbeir element in that kmd of business at first, 
but afterward got accustomed to it, reconciled to it, and more or less 
at home m it. One of our pilots had. his first war experience m the 
Belmont fight^ as a pilot on a boat in the Confederate service I 
bad often bad a Goriositiy to know bow a green hand might feel, in 
his maiden battle, perched all sohtary and alone on high m a pilot 
house, a target for Tom, Dick and Harry, and nobody at his elbow 
to shame bun from showing the white feather when matters grew hot 
and perilous around him, so, to me his story was valuable—it filled 
a gap for me which all histones had left till that time empty 

TEDS pilot’s first BATTLE}. 

He said— 

It was the 7th of Xovember. The fight began at seven in the 
morning. I was on the ‘ R. H, W Hill’ Took over a load of troops 
&om Columbus. Came back, and took over a battery of artillery. 
My partner said he was going to see tho fight, wanted me to go 
along I said, no, I wasn't anxious, I would look at it from l£e 
pilot-house He said I was a coward, and left 

That fight was an awful sight. General Cheatham made men 
atrip their coats off and throw them m a pile, and sa^d, ^ How follow 
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me to hell or victoiy 1' I heard him say that from the pflot-house; 
aod then he galloped in, nt the head of his troops^ Old General 
Pillow, with his white hair, mounted on a white horse, sailed in, too, 
leading his troops as lively as a hoy By and by the Federals chased 
the rebels hack, and here they came ! tearing along, everybody for 

himself and Devil 
take the hindmost f 
and dovm under the 
bank they scrambled, 
and took shelter I 
was sitting with my 
legs hanging out of 
the pilot-house win¬ 
dow All at once I 
noticed a whizzing 
sound passing my ear 
Judged it was a 
bullet I didn’t stop 
to think about any¬ 
thing, I just tilted 
over backwards and 
landed on the door, 
and staid there 

The balls came boom¬ 
ing around Three 
cannon-balls went 
through the chimney, 
one ball took olff the 
comer of the pilot¬ 
house , shells were 
HIS MAIDEN BATTLE screaming and burst¬ 
ing all around 

Mighty warm times—I wished I hadn’t come* I lay there on the 
pilot-house door, while the shots came faster and faster I crept in 
bebind the big stove, m the middle of the pilot-house Presently a 
miine-ball came through the stove, and j*ust grazed my head, and cut 
my hat 1 judged it was time to go away from there The captain 
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was on the roof witii a red-headed majoi’ fiom Memphis—a fine-looking 

man I heard him say he wanted to leave here, but 'that pilot 

IS killed,’ I crept over to the starboard side to pull the bell to 

set her back, raised up and 

took a look, and I saw about \ \ 

fifteen shot holes thiough the \ll M ' I % 

window panes, had come so W n||l . 

lively I hadn’t noticed them 

I glanced out on the water, and > 

the spattering shot were like a 
hail-storm I thought best to 

get out of that place I went i |]j / 

down the pilot-house guy, head I 

first—not feet first but head H 

fii'st—slid down—^before I struck 

the deck, the captain said we a . Wy 

must leave there So I climbed ^ 
up the guy and got on the fioor 

again About that time, they ^ 

collared my partner and were 

bringing him up to the pilot- \ ^ 

house between two soldiers 

Somebody had said I was killed 

He put his head in and saw me 

on the floor reaching for the 

backing bells He said, 'Oh, 

hell, he ain’t shot,’ and jerked 

away from the men who hod him 

by the collar, and ran below 'K / ( \jP* 

We were there until three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and then got ^ 

The next time I saw my mighty wabm TntHS 

partner, I said, ' How, come out, 

he honest, and tell me the truth Where did you go when you went 
to see that battle ? ’ He says,' I went down in the hold ’ 

All through that fight I was scared nearly to death. I hardlv 


MIGHTY WABM TIMHS 


Where did you go when you went 
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knew anything, I was so fnghtened; but you see, nobody knew that 
but me. Next day Geneiul Polk sent for me, and praised me for my 
bravery and gallant conduct I never said anything, I let it go at 
that* I judged it wasn’t so, but it was not foi me to contradict a 
general officer 

Pretty soon after that I v^as sick, and used up, and had to go off 

to the Hot Springs 
When there, I got a 
good many letters 
fixim commanders 
saymg they wanted 
me to come back I 
declmed, because I 
vasn’t well enough 
or strong enough, but 
I kept still, and kept 
the reputation I had 
made 


A plain story, 
straightforwardly 
told, but Mumford 
told me that that pilot 
had ‘ gilded that scare 
of his, in spots, ’ that 
, his subsequent career 

‘ WHEEE DID YOU SEE THA.T FIGHT , « 

m the war was proof 
of it 

We struck dovn through the chute of Island No 8, and I went 
below and fell into conversation with a passenger, a handsome man, 
with easy carnage and an intelhgent face. We were approaching 
Xsland No 10, a place so celebrated dming the war. This gentleman’s 
home was on the mam shore in its neighbourhood I had some talk 
with him about the war times; hut presently the discourse fell upon 
* feuds/ for in no nart of the South haa tho vA-ndpiHn mrire 
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bnskly, or held out longer between warring families, than m this 
particular legion. This gentleman said— 

* There’s been more than one feud around here, in old tunes, but 

. I reckon the worst 
one was between 
the Darnells and 
the Watsons No- 
body don’t know 
















•m 




m 
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now what the first quarrel was about,: 
and the Watsons don’t know, if there 
i don’t think there is. Some says it 
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—anyvray, it was a little matter; the money in it wasn’t of 
no consequence—^none in the world—both families was rich The 
thing conld have been fixed up, easy enough, but no, that wouldn’t 
do. Rough words had been passed; and so, nothing but blood 
could fix it up after that That horse or cow, whichever it was, coat 
sixty years of kilhng and crippling! Every year or so somebody 
waa shot, on one side or the other, and as fast as one generation 
was laid out, their sons took up the feud and kept it a-going. And 
it’s just os I say, they went on shooting each other, year m and 
year out—^making a kind of a religion of it, you see—^tiU they’d done 
foi^ot, long ago, what it was all about. Wherever a Darnell caught 
a Watson, or a Watson caught a Darnell, one of ’em was gomg to get 
hurt—only question was, which of them got the drop on the other. 
They’d dioot one another down, right in the presence of the family. 
They didn’t huM for each other, but when they happened to meet, 
they pulled and begun. Men would shoot boys, boys would shoot 
men. A man shot a boy twelve years old—^happened on him in the 
woods, and didn’t give bim no chance. If he had ’a’ given him a 
chance, the bay’d ’a’ shot hvnh. Both families belonged to the same 
church (everybody around here is religious), through all this fifty 
or sixty years* fuss, both tnbea was there every Sunday, to worship. 
They hved each side of the hne, and the church was at a landing 
called Compromise Half the diurch and half the aisle was in 
Kentucky, the other half in Tennessee. Sundays you’d see the 
iamibes drive up, all in their Sunday dothes, men, women, and 
children, and file up the aisle, and set down, quiet and orderly, one 
lot on the Tennessee side of the church and the other on the Kentucky 
Bide ; and the men and boys would lean their guns up against the 
wall, handy, and then all hands would join in with the prayer and 
praise; though they say the man next the aisle didn’t kneel down, 
along with the rest of the imnily, kind of stood guard. I don’t know; 
never was at that church in my life, but I remember that that’s 
what used to be said 

^ Twenty or twenty-five years ago, one of the feud families caught 
a young man of nineteen out and killed him Don’t remember 
whetiier it was the Darnells and Watsons, or one of the other feuds; 
but anyway, this young man rode up—steamboat laying there at the 
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time—and the first thing he saw was a whole gang of the enemy. 
He jumped down behmd a wood-pile, but they rode around and 
begun on him, he faring back, and they galloping and cavorting and 
yelling and bangmg away all their might Think he wounded 
a couple of them, but they closed in on him and chased him into the 
nver, and as he swum along down stream, they followed along the 

_bank and kept 

I on shootmg at 

-/; ^ when 

he struck shore 
he was dead. 




Windy Marshall told 
me about it He saw 
it He was captain 
of the boat 

‘Tears ago, the 
Darnells was so thin¬ 
ned out that the old 
man and his two 
sons concluded they’d kept on shooting. 

leave the country. 

They started to take steamboat just above liTo. 10, but the Watsons 


got wind of it, and they arrived just as the two young Darnells 
was walking up the companion-way with their wives on their arms. 
The fight begun then, and they never got no further—^both of them 
killed After that, old Dajmell got into trouble with the Tu an that 
run the ferry, and the ferry-man got the worst of it—and died. But 
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his fnends shot old Dainell through and through—filled him full of 
bullets, and ended him.’ 

The coimtry gentleman who told me these things bad been reared 
in ease and comfort, was a man of good parts, and was college bred. 
His loose grammar was the fruit of careless habit, not ignorance. 
This habit among educated men m the West is not universal, hut it 
is prevalent—^prevalent in the towns, certainly, if not in the cities, 
and to a degree which one cannot help noticing, and marvelling at 
I heard a Westerner who would he accounted a highly educated man 
in any country, say ' never mmd, it donH mahe no difference, any¬ 
way/ k. hfe-long resident who was present heard it, but it made 
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no impression upon her She was able to recall the fact afterward, 
when remmded of it, but she confessed that the woids had not 
grated upon her ear at the time—a confession which suggests that if 
educated people can hear snch blasphemous grammar, from such a 
source, and be unconsmous of the deed, the crime must be tolerably 
common—so common that the general ear hast become dulled by 
famihanfy with it, and is no longer alert, no longer sensitive to such 
afironts. 

No one in the world speaks blemishless grammar j no one has 
ever written it—no one, either in tho world or out of it (taking the 
Scriptures for evidence on tho latter pomt), therefore it would not 
be Mr to exact giammatioal perfection from the peoples of the 
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Valley, but they and all other peoples may justly be lequii’ed to 
rej6?ajn from hnowingly and purposely debauching their grammar 
I found the river greatly changed at Island No 10 The island 
which I remembeied was some three miles long and a quarter of a 
mile ivide, h^vily timbered, and lay neai the Kentucky shore— 
within two bundled yards of it, I should say. Now, however, one 
had to hunt for it with a spy-gloss Nothmg was left of it but en 
iHSigmficant little tuft, and this was no longer near the Kentucky 
shore, it was cleai over against the opposite shore, a mile away. In 
war tunes the island had been an important place, for it commanded 
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the situation, and, being heavily fortified, there was no getting by 
it. It lay between the upper and lower divisions of the TJmon 
forces, and kept them separate, until a junction was finally effected 
across the Missouri neck of land, but the island being itself joined 
to that neck now, the wide nver is without obstruction. 

In this region the river passes from Kentucky mto Tennessee, 
back into Missouri, then hack into Kentucky, and thence mto 
Tennessee again So a mile or two of Missouri sticks over into 
Tennessee. 

The town of New Madnd was looking very unwell; but otherwise 
unchanged from its former condition and aspect. Its blocks of 
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fkTnfl .TiftnBflfl were stall grouped in the same old flat plain, and en- 
Tironed hy the same old forests It vras as tranquil as formerly, and 
apparently had neither grown nor diminished in size. It was said 
that the recent high water had mvaded it and damaged its looks. 
This "was surprising news, for in low water the nver bank is very 
high there (£% feet), and m my day an overflow had always been 
considered an impossibihty This present flood of 1882 will doubtless 
be celebrated in the river’s history for several generatione before a 
deluge of like magnitude shall be seen. It put all the unprotected 
low lands under water, from Cairo to the mouth, it broke down the 
levees in a great many places, on both sides of the nver; and m 
some regions south, when the flood was at its highest, the Mississippi 
was temiy mdes wide I a number of Ives were lost, and Ihe destruc- 
iiaa of property was fearful. The crops were destroyed, houses 
washed away, and shelterless men and cattle forced to take refuge on 
scattermg elevations here and there m field and forest, and wait in 
peril and sufleiing until the boata put in commission by the national 
and local governments and by newspaper enteipnse could come and 
rescue them. The properties of multitudes of people were under 
water for months, and the poorer ones must have starved by the 
hundred if succour had not been promptly aflbrded.’ The water 
had been falling during a consideiable tune now, yet as a rule we 
found the banks stall under water. 

‘ For a detailed and intaesting descnptdon of the great flood, written on 
boai^ of the New Oiloans relief-boat, see Appendiz A. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

SOME lUPOETED AET10LE9. 

Wb met two steamboats at New Madrid. Two steamboats in sight 
at once 1 an 3kSi&equent spectacle now in the lonesome Mississippi. 
The loneliness of this solemn, stupendous food is impressive—and 
depressing. League after league, and still leaguo after league, it 
pours its chocolate tide along, between its solid forest walls, its 
almost imtenanted shores, with seldom a sail or a moving object of 
any kind to disturb the surface and break: the monotony of the blank, 
watery solitude; and so the day goes, the night comes, and again 
the day-^and sbll the same, night after night and day after day— 
majestio, unchanging samenesB of serenity, repose, tranquiUiiy, 
lethargy, vacancy—symbol of eternity, realisation of the heaven 
pictured by pnest ^d prophet, and longed for by the good and 
thoughtless | 

Immediately after the war of 1812, tourists began to come to 
America, from England, scattering ones at frst, then a sort of 
procession of them—a procession which kept up its plodding, patient 
march through the land during many, many years. Each tourist 
took notes, and went home and published a book—book which was 
usually calm, truthful, reasonable, kind; but which seemed just the 
reverse to our tendeivfooted progenitors A gknoe at these tourist- 
books shows us that m certain of its aspects the Mississippi has 
undergone no change smce those strangers visited it, but remains 
to-day about as it was then. The emotLons produced in those foreign 
breasts by these aspects were not all formed on one pattern, of course; 
they had to be various, along at frst, because the earlier tounsts 
were obliged to originate their emotions, whereas m older coTmtrieB 
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one can always borrow emotions fi.om ona*s predecessors And, 
mind yoti, emotions are among the toughest things m the world to 
manufacture out of whole cloth, it is easier to manufacture seven 
facts than one emotion. Captain Basil Sail, R N , writing fifty-five 
years ago, says— 

'Here I caught the first glimpse of the object I had so long wished to 
behold, and felt myself amply repaid at that moment for all the trouble I 
had experienced in coming so far, and stood looking at the river flowing 
past till it was too dark to distmguish anything. But it was not till I had 
visited the same spot a dozen times, that I came to a right comprehension 
of the grandeur of the scene ’ 





‘A DISMAL WITNESS’ 


Following are Mrs Trollope*s emotioiis She is writmg a few 
numths later in the same year, 1827, and is coming in at the mouth 
of the Missifflippi— 

' The first indication of out approach to land was the appearance of this 
ii 3 ^hty river pouring forth its muddy mass of waters, and minghug with the 
deep blue of the Mexican Gulf I never beheld a scene so utterly desolate 
as this entrance of the Mississippi. Had Dante seen it, he might have drawn 
Smagee of another Bolgia horn its horrors. One only object rears itself 
above the eddying watOT j this is the mast of a vessel long smce wrecked m 
to the bar, and it stdl stands, a dimriftl witness of the de- 
atorudicai -feat has and a bodmg jffophet of that which is to come,*^ 
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Emotions of Hon. Oiiao'les Augustus Murray (near St. Loms), 
seven years later— 

* It IS only when you ascend the mighty current for fifty or a hundred 
mileS} and use the eye of imagination as well as that of nature, that you 
begin to understand ^ his might and majesty You see him fer ti lising a 
boundless valley, bearmg along in his course the trophies of his thousand 
victories over the shattered forest—^here carrying away large masses of soil 
with all their growth, and there forming islands, destmed at some future 
period to be the residence of man, and while mdulgong in this prospect, it is 
then time for reflection to suggest that the current before you has fl.owed 
through two or three thousand miles, and has yet to travel one thousand 
three hundred more before xeachmg its ocean destination.’ 

Beceive, now, the emotions of Captain Marryat, R N. author of 
the sea tales, writing in 1837, thiee years after jilr Murray— 

* Never, perhaps, m the records of nations, was there an instance of a 
century of such unvarying and unmitigated crime as is to be collected from 
the history of the turbulent and blood-stamed MississippL The stream 
itself appears as if appropriate for the deeds which have been committed. 
It is not hke most nvers, beautiful to the sight, bestowing fertility in its 
course, not one that the eye loves to dwell upon as it sweeps along, nor can 
you wander upon its hanks, or trust yourself without danger to its stream. 
It IS a furious, rapid, desolating torrent, loaded with alluvial soil, and few 
of those who are received mto its waters ever nse again,^ or can support 
themselvea long upon its surface without assistance firom some friendly log. 
It contains the coarsest and most uneatable of fish, such as the cat-fi^ and 
such genus, and as yon descend, its banks are occupied with the fetid 
alligator, while the panther basks at its edge m the cane-brakes, almost im¬ 
pervious to man. Pounng its impetuous waters through wild tracks covered 
with trees of httle value except for firewood, it sweeps down whole forests 
m its course, which disappear in tumultuous confusion, whirled away by the 
stream now loaded with the masses of soil which nourished their roots, often 
blockmg up and changmg for a tune the channel of the river, which, aa if m 
anger atitsbemg opposed, inundates and devastates the whole country round, 
and as soon as it forces its way through its former channel, plants m every 
direction the uprooted monar<^ of the forest (upon whose branches the bird 
will never agam perch, or the raccoon, the opossum, or the squirrel dimb) 

1 There was a foolish superstition of some httle prevalence m that day, 
that the Mississippi would neither buoy up a swimmer, nor permit a drown^ 
person's body to rise to the surface. 
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as traps to the adventurous navigators of its waters by steam, who, home 
down upon these concealed dangers wlucli pierce through, the planks, very 
often have not time to steer for and gam the ^ore before they sink to the 
bottom There are no pleaamg associatioiis connected with the great 
common sewer of the Westem America, which pouts out its mud into the 
Mexican Gulf, polluting the dear blue sea for many miles beyond its mouth. 
It IS a river of desolation; and instead of reminding you, like other beautiful 
rivers, of an angel which has descended for the benefit of man, you imagine 
it a devil, whose energies have been only overcome by the wonderftil power 
of steann’ 

It is pretty crude literature for a man accustomed to lumdliTig 
a pen j still, as a panorama of the emotions sent weltenng through 
this noted visitor's breast by tbe aspect and traditions of the < great 
oommon sewer,' it has a value. A value, though marred in the matter 
of statistios by inaccuracies, for the catfish is a plenty good enough 
fish for anybody, and there are no panthers that are ' impervious to 
man' 

Later still comes Alexander Mackay, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister at Law, vnth a better digestion, and no catfish dinner 
aboard, and feels as follows— 

‘ The Mississippi t It was with mdescnbable emotions that I first felt 
mysdf afloat upon its waters. How often in my schoolboy dreams, and m 
my waking visions afterwards,had my imagination pictured to itself the lordly 
stream, rolhng with tumultuous current through the boundless region to 
which it has given its name, and gathering into itself, m its course to the 
oceao, the tributary waters of almost eveiy latitude in the temperate zone! 
Here it was then in its reality, and I, at length, steanmig agamst its tide. 
I looked upon it with that reverence with which everyone must regard a 
great feature of external nature' 

So much for the emotloiiB The tounsts, one and all, remark 
upon the deep, brooding loneliness and desolation of the vaet river. 
Oaptam Basil HaB, who saw it at flood-stage, says— 

' Sometimes we passed along distances of twenty or thirty miles without 
seeing a single haHtatioin. Am artist, m search of hiutB for a pamtmg of the 
d^Qge, would here have found them m abundance.’ 

The first shall be last, etc. Just two hundred years ago, the 
kAA original first and gallantest of all the foreign touristy pioneer. 
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head of the prcwjession^ ended his weary and tedious discovery-voyage 
down the solemn stretches of the great river—La Salle, whose name 
will last as long as the river itself shall last We quote from Mx. 
Parkman— 

^ And now they neared their journe/s end. On the sixth of Apnl, the 
river divided itself mto three hro^ channels La Salle followed that of the 
west, and D'Autray that of the east ^ while Tonty took the middle passage. 
As he drifted down the turbid current, between the low and marshy shores, 
the brackish water changed to hrme, and the breeze grew fresh with the salt 
breath of the sea Then the broad bosom of the great Gulf opened on hia 
Bight, tossbg its restless billows, limitless, voiceless, lonely as when horn of 
c^os, VTithout a sad, without a sign of life ’ 

Then, on a spot of sohd ground, La Salle reared a column * bearing 
the arms of jFrance, the Frenchmen were mustered under arms; and 
while the New England Indians and their squaws looked on in 
wondering silence, they chanted the Te Dmm^ the Exa/udiat^ and the 
Domvns salvumfac regm,^ 

Then, whilst the musketry volleyed and rejoicing shouts burst 
forth, the viatonous discoverer planted the column, and made pro¬ 
clamation in a loud voice, taking formal possession of the river and 
the vast countries watered by it, in the name of the King, The 
column bore this inscription— 

LOUIS LE GEAIO), B07 DE FBAKCQBl ET DE NAVABBE, BEOl^, LE 
NEUVUaCH AVBIL, 1682 

New Orleans intended to fittingly celebrate, this present year, 
the bicentennial anniversary of this illustrious event, but when the 
tune came, all her energies and suiplus money were required in 
other directions, for the flood was upon the land then, making havoc 
and devastation everywhere 
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CHAPTER XXYin. 

UNCLE MUMFOBD UNLOADS 

All day we swung along down the nver, and had the stream almost 
wholly to ourselves. Ponaerly, at such a stage of the water, we 
shonld have passed acres of lumber rafts, and dozens of big coal 
baj^es, also occasional little tradmg-scows, peddling along from farm 
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to farm, with the pedler’s family on board, possibly, a random scow, 
bearing a humble Hamlet and Co. on anitmerant dramatic tnp But 
tibose W€xe all absent. Ear along m the day, we saw one steamboat; 
|usifc omy and no more. She was lying at rest in the shade, within 
tbe wooded mouth of the Obion Biver. The spy-glass revealed the 
feel iitat she was named fcm me—or 7u was named for me, whichever 
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you prefei. As this was the first tune I had ever encountered this 
species of honoiu*, it seems excusable to mention it, and at the same 
tune call the attention of the authorities to the tardmess of my recog¬ 
nition of it 

Noted a big change in the nver, at Island 21 It was a very 
large island, and used to he out toward mid-stream, but it is joined 
fast to the mam shore now, and has retiied from business as an 
island. 

As we approached famous and formidable Plum Point, darkness 
fell, but that was nothing to shudder 
about—m these modem times. Por 
now the national government has 
turned the Mississippi into a sort of 
two-thousand-mile toichhght proces¬ 
sion. In the head of every oiossing, 
and m the foot of every mossing, the 
government has set up a clear-huming 
lamp You are never entirely m the 
dark, now, there is always a beacon 
in sight, either befoi *0 you, or behind 
you, or abreast. One might almost 
say that lamps have been squandered 
theie Dozens of ciossinga are lighted 
which were not shoal when they were 
created, and have never been shoal 
since, croBsmga so plain, too, and also ^ govuhnmbnt lamp 
so straight, that a steamboat fian take 

herself through them mthout any help, after she has been through 
once Lamps m such places are of course not wasted, it is much 
more convement and comfortable for a pilot to hold on them than on 
a spread of formless blackness that won’t stay still, and money is 
saved to the boat, at the same time, for she can of course Tna^ more 
miles with her rudder amidships than she can with it squaa-ed across 
bar stem and holding her back 

But this thing has knocked the romance out of pdotmg, to a large 
extent. It, and some other things together, have knocked all tlje 
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what it once was The government’s snag boats go patrolling up and 
down, m these matteiNof-fact days, pulling the river’s teeth, they 
have rooted out all the old clusters which made many localities so 
formidable, and they allow no new ones to collect Formerly, if your 
boat got away from you, on a black nigbt, and broke for the woods, 
it was an anxious tune mth you, so was it also, when you were gi oping 
3 ’our way through sohdified daikness m a narrow chute, but all that 
is changed now—you flash out your electnc light, transform mght 
into day in the twinkhng of an eye, and your penis and anxieties are 
at an end Horace Bixby and George Ritchie have charted the mosa- 
inga and laid out the couises by compass, they have mvented a lamp 
to go with the chart, and have patented the whole With these helps, 
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(me may run in the fog now, with considerable secunly, and with a 
confidence unknown m the old days 

With these abundant beacons, the banishment of snags, plenty of 
dayhght in a box and ready to be turned on whenever needed, and a 
ciaxt and compass to fight the fog with, pilotmg, at a good stage of 
water, is now nearly as safe and simple as drivmg stage, and is hardly 
than three tunes as romantia 

And now in these new days, these days of mfinite change, the 
Anchor line have raised the captain above the pilot by giving 

wages of the two^ This was going fer, but th^ have not 
They have decreed that the piiotehaJl 
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ffaj or tied up to tLe store We, that were once the aristocrats of 
the nver, can^t go to bed now, as we used to do, and deep while a 
hundred tons of freight are lugged aboard, no, we must sit in the 
pilot-house, and keep awake, too Tenly we are being treated like 
a parcel of mates and engineers The Government has taken away 
the lomance of our calling, the Company has taken away its state 
and dignity. 

Plum Point looked as it had always looked hy night, with the ex¬ 
ception that now there were beacons to mark the crossings, and also 
a lot of other hghts on the Point and along its shore, these latter 
glinting from the fleet of the United States River Commission, and 
from a village which the officials have built on the land for offices and 
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for the employes of the l&ervice The military engmeers of the Com¬ 
mission have taken upon their shoulders the job of making the Mis¬ 
sissippi over again—a job transcended m size by only the original 
job of creating it They are building wing-dams here and there, to 
deflect the current, and dikes to confine it in narrowei' bounds, and 
other dikes to make it stay there, and for unnumbered miles along 
the Mississippi, they ore feibng the timber-front for fifty yards back, 
with the purpose of shaving the bank down to low-water mark with 
the slant of a house roof, and ballasting it with stones, and in many 
places they have protected the wastmg shores with rows of piles. 
One who knows the Mississippi will promptly aver—^not aloud, but tn 
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world ai> tlieilr back, cannot tame that lawless stream^ cannot curb it 
or confine it, cannot say to it, Go here, or Go there, and make it obey, 
cannot ^Lve a shore which it has sentenced , cannot bar its path with an 
obstruction which it will not tear down, dance overhand laugh at. Bat 
a discreet man will not put these things into spoken words; for the 
West Point engineers have not their superiors anywhere, they know 
all that can be known of their abstruse science, and so, since the> 
conceive that they can fetter and handcuff that riTer and boss bun, 
it IS but wisdom for the unsmentifio man to keep still, he low, and 
wait till they do it. Captain Eads, with his jetties, has done a work 
at the mouth of the Miadsaippi which seemed dearly impossible, so 
we do not feel full confidence now to prophesy against like impos¬ 
sibilities. Otherwise one would pipe out and say the Commission 
might as well bully the comets in their courses and undertake to 
make them behave, as try to bully the Mississippi into right and 
reasonable conduct. 

1 consulted TJnole Mumford concerning this and cognate matters; 
and I give here the resnlt, etenograpbically reported, and therefore to 
be relidd on as being full and conegt; except that I have here and 
there left out remarks which were addressed to the men, such as * where 
in blaMs axe you going with that barrel now 1 ^ and which seemed to 
me to break the flow of the written statement, without compensating 
by adding to its information or its dearness Not that I have 
ventured to strike out all such interjections, I have removed only 
those which were obviously irrelevant, wherever one occurred 
which I felt any question about, I have judged it safest to let it 
rcgnain. 


TOOIiB HUHFOBD’s mPBBlSSIONSi 
Unde Mumfbrd said— 

* As long as I have been mate of a steamboat—^thirty years— 
have watched this river and studied it. Maybe I could have learnt 
more about it at West Pomty but if I believe it I wish I may be 
■WHA-T OM ym swMng yow fingen there for 9—Collar that hag of 
mSt 1 Pour years at "West Point, and plenty of booka and anlmoUTig, 
■wffl leam a man a good deal, I reckon, but it won't learn bim the 
tSeee, Ton tom one of those litUe European rivew over to 
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Commission, •with its hard bottom and dear -water, and it would just 
be a holiday job for them to wall it, and pile it, and dike it, amd 
tame it down, and boss it around, and make it go wherever they 
wanted it to, and stay where they put it, and do just as they said, 
every time But this ain't that kind of a river. They have started 
in here with big confidence, and the beat intentions m the world j 
bnt -they are going to get left. What does Ecdesiastea -m. 13 say i 
Says enough to knock their little game galley-west, don*t it i Kow 
you look at their methods once There at Devil^s Island, m the 
Upper Elver, they wanted the -water to go one way, the water wanted 
to go another So they put up a stone -wall But what does the 
river care for a stone woll^ When it got ready, it just bulged 
through it Maybe they can build another iSiat -will stay; that is, 
up there—^but not down here they can't Down here in the Lower 
Elver, they drive some pegs to turn the water away from the shore 
and stop it from shcmg off the bank; veiy well, don't it go straight 
over and cut somebody else’s bank ? Oertamly. Are they going to 
peg qM the banks % Why, they could buy ground and build a new 
Mississippi cheaper. They are pegging Bulletin Tow-head now. It 
won't do any good. If the river has got a mortgage on that island, 
it -will foreclose, sure, pegs or no pegs. Away do-wn yonder, they 
have driven two rows of piles straight through the middle of a dry 
bai* half a mile long, which js forty foot out of the water when the 
river is low What do you reckon that is for ? If I know, I wish 
I may land in-HUMP yourself, you son of an umdertaher t — out wth 
that coal-oil^ now, Iwely, uvelv 1 And just look at what they are 
trjung to do down there at MiUiken's Bend There’s been a cut-off 
in that section, and Yicksburg is left out in the cold. It's a country 
town now. The nver strikes m below it, and a boat can’t go up to 
the to-wn except in high water Well, they are gomg -to build -wmg- 
dams in the bend opposite -the foot of 103, and throw the water over 
and cut off the foot of the island and plough down into an old ditch 
where the nver used to be in ancaent -times; and they think they can 
persuade the water around that way, and get it to strike m abov^ 
Vicksburg, as it used to do, and fetch the town back Into the -worlA 
agam. That is, they are going to take this whole Missisfiippd, 
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got to adnnre mon that deal m ideas of that size and can tote them 
arotmd 'without oratclies j hut you haven^t got to beheve they can do 
such miracles, have you 1 And yet you ain’t absolutdy obliged to 
believe they can’t. I reckon the safe 'way, where a man can afford it, 
is to copp&r the operation, and at the same time buy enough pro¬ 
perty m Yicksburg to square you up in case they win. Government 
is doing a deal for the Missiasippi, now—spending loads of money 
on her. When there used to be four thousand steamboats and ten 
thousand acres of coal-barges, and rafts and trading scows, there 
wasn’t a lantern from St. Paul to New Orleans, and the snags were 
thicker than bristles on a hog*B back, and now when there’s three 
dozen steamboats and nary barge or raft, Government has snatched 
out all the snags, and lit up the shores like Broadway, and a boat’s as 
safe on the nver as she’d be in heaven. And I reckon that by the 
time there ain’t any boats left at all, the Commission will have 
the old thing all reorganised, and dredged out, and fenced m, and 
bdied up, to a degree that will make navigation just simply per- 
flBot, and absolutely safe and profitable, and all the days will be 
Sundays, and all the mates will be Sunday-school su- W-KAT- 
inf4ho^nai%<m^QVf-foolmg-aTO%md^ you sons of UTi/righteom- 

nasff, hews of perdvUon! Govng to be a YiL&n geUmg that hogahead 
aahoreV 

During our tnp to New Orleans and back, we had many con¬ 
versations with river men, planters, journahats, and officers of the 
Biv^ Oommission—with confiictmg and coufrising results. To 
wit.'— 

1. Some believed in the Commission’s scheme to arbitrarily and 
permanently confine (and thus deepen) the channel, preserve threat¬ 
ened shores, etc. 

3. Some believed that the Commission’s money ought to be spent 
euly <m building and repairing the great system of levees. 

^ Some believed that the higher you build your levee, the higher 
tiierivei^s bottom will rise; and that consequently the levee system 
iaainktake. 

4^ Some believed in the scheme to reheve the river, in frood'-time, 

tOTrlug its surplus waters off into Lake Borgne, etc 
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5 Some believed m the sebeme of northern lake-reservoirs to 
replenish the Mississippi in lo^w-water seasons 

Wherever you find a man down there who believes in one of these 
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theories you may turn to the next man and frame your tnlV u]>on th€ 
hypothesis that he does not believe in that theory, and after you 
have had experience, you do not take this course doubtfully, or heai 
tatingly, but with the confidence of a dying murderer—converted one 
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I mean. For you ’will liave come to know, with a deep and restful ceT| 
tainty, that you axe not going to meet two people aiok of the sani^ 
theory, one right after the other. No, there will always he one or' 
two with the other diseases along between And as you proceed, you 
will find out one or two other thinga. You wiU find out that there ig 
no distemper of the lot but is contagious; and you cannot go where 
it is without catching it. You may -vaccinate yourself with deterrent 
facts as much as you please—^it will do no good, it will seem to 
‘take,* but it doesn^t, the moment you rub againet any one of those 
theorists, make up your mind that it is time to hang out your yellow 
flag. 

Yes, you are his sure ’victim: yet his work is not all to your hurl 
—only part of it, for he is like your family phymman, who comes 
and cures the mumps, and leaves the scarlet-fever behind. If yom 
man is a Lake-Borgne-relief theorist, for instance, he will exhale 
a doud of deadly facts and statistics which ’wiU lay you out ’with 
that disease, sure; but at the same tune he 'will cure you of any 
other of the five theories that may have previously got into yo'ur 


I have had all the five, and had -them ^ bad; * but ask me not, 
in mouiafol numbers, which one racked me hardest, or which one 
numbered the biggest sick list, for 1 do not know. In truth, no 
one can answer the latter question, Mississippi Improvement is a 
nu^ty topic, down yonder. Every man on the nver banks, south 
of Oatro, talks about it every day, during such moments as be 
able to spare firom talking about the war , and each of the several 
chief theories has its host of zealous partisans, but, as I have 
said, it is not possible to determine which cause numbers the most 
reoroita. 

All ware agreed upon one point, however: if Congress woulc 


make a sofficiant appropriation, a colossal benefit would result Yer^ 
irdl, since -then the appropriation has been made—^possibly a sufly 
meat one, certainly not too large a one. Let us hope that the p^ 
wQl be amply fulfilled, 

y Ohe tinng -will be easily grated by the reader; that an 
Mr, Edward Atkinson, upon any vast 
ooaw'aaiear noiidng aji aa 
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individual in the Union What he has to say about Mssiasippi Rivet 
Improvement will be found in the Appendix ' 

Sometimes, half a dozen figures will reveal, as with a lightning- 
flash, the importance of a subject which ten thousand laboured words, 
with the same purpose m view, had left at last but dun and uncertain* 
Here is a case of the sort—paragi-aph from the ‘ Cincinnati Commer¬ 
cial ’— 

^ The towhoat Jos B Williams ” la on her way to New Orleans with a 
tow of thirty-two baages, containing six hundred thousand bushels (seventy- 
six pounds to the bushel) of coal exclusive of her own fuel, being the largeat 
tow ever taken to New Orleans or anywhere else m the world Her freight 
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hill, at 3 cents a bushel, amounts to ^18,000 It would take eighteen 
hundred cars, of three hundred and thirty-three bushels to the car, to trans¬ 
port this amount of coal At #10 per ton, or #100 per car, which would be 
a fair pnce for the distance by rail, the freight bill would amount to #180,000, 
or #162,000 more by rail than by nver The tow will be taken from Pitts¬ 
burg to New Orleans m fourteen or fifteen days It would tfidre one hundred 
traina of eighteen cars to the tram to transport this one tow of six hundred 
thousand bushels of coal, and even if it made the usual speed of fast freight 
lines, it would take one whole summer to put it though by rail ’ 

When a nver m good conditioni can enable one to save ,15)162,000 
and a whole summer^s time, on a single cargo, the wisdom of taking 
meeaures to keep the nver in good condition is made plain to even the 
5®<?<wnmercial mind 

' See Appendix B 
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OiLiPTER XXIX* 

A FBW SFSOIllSEr BBIOKB. 

W'b paased through the Plum Point r^on, turned Craighead's Point, 
and gilded unchallenged by 'what was once the formidable Port 
Pillow, memoiable because of the massaore perpetrated there during 
the war. Hassaores ore spnnlded with some frequency through the 
histories of several Christian natLons, hut this is almost the only one 
that can he found in American history, perhaps it is the only one 
which rises to a size correspondent to that huge and sombre title. 
We have the * Boston Massacre/ where two or three people were 
killed 'y but we must hunch Anglo-Saxon history together to find the 
fellow to the Port Pillow tragedy, and doubtless even then we must 
travel back to the days and the performances of Cceur de lion, that 
jBue' hero/ before we accomplish it. 

More of the nver’s freaks. In times past, the channel used tei 
strike above li^aad 37, by Brandywine Bar, and down towards 
Island 39 Afterward, changed its course and went from Brandy¬ 
wine down through Yogdman^a chute in the Devil's Elbow, to Idand 
39—^part of this course reversmg the old order, the river running 
ftp four or five miles, instead of down, and cutting off, throughout, 
emne fifteen miles of distance. This in 1876. All that region is 
miw celled Centennial Island. 

There is a tradition that Island 37 was one of the principal 
pboes of the once oelehrated 'Murd's Gang ’ This was a 
combinaiioxi of robbers, horse-tbieves, negro-stealers, and 
engaged in budness along the river some fifty or 
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hiatoiy, for he had just been assasainated by an agent of the Governor 
of Missonn, and was m consequence occupying a good deal of space 
m the newspapers Cheap histones of him were for sale by tram 
boys Accordmg to these, he was the most marvellous creature of his 
kmd that had ever existed It was a mistake Murel was his equal 
in boldness, m pluck, m rapacity, in cruelty, brutahty, heartleas- 
ness, treachery, and in general and comprehensive vdeness and shame¬ 
lessness j and very much his supenor m some larger aspects James 
was a retail rascal, 

Murel, wholesale. 

James’s modest gemus 
dreamed of no loftier 
flight than the plan¬ 
ning of raids upon cans, 
coaches, and country 
banks, Murel projected 
negro insurrections and 
the capture of New 
Orleans, and further¬ 
more, on occasion, this 
Murel could go mto a 
pulpit and edify the con¬ 
gregation. What are 
James and his half-dozen 
vulgar rascals compared 
with this stately old- 
time ommnal, with his 
sermons, his meditated 
msurrections and ciiy- 
captures, and hia majestic following of ten hundred men, swom to 
do his evil will 1 

Here is a paragraph or two concerning this big operator, &om a 
now forgotten book which was published half a century ago— 

He appears to have been a most dexterous as well as constunmate villain. 
When he travelled, his usual disguise was that of au itmeraut preacher, and 
it is said that his discourses were very * soul-moving ’—interesting the hearers 
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by bis confederatas while he was preaching But the eteaJing of horses in 
one State, and aelling them m another, was hut a small portion of their 
business, the most lucrative was the enticing slaves to run away from their 
ZDasterSj that they might sell them m another quarter. This was airanged 
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as follows; they would tell a negro that if he would run away from He 
master, and aJlow them to sell Inm, he should receive a portion of the money 
pud for him, and that upon hu return to them a second tune they would 
aend him to a ftee State, where he would he safe The poor wretehes com- 

with thMiwiiiMt, hoping to ohtammcmey and fireedam; th^wouldhe 
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Bold io another master, and run away again, to their employers, aometiimee 
they would be sold in this maimer three or four tunes, until they had reaheed 
three or four thousand dollars by them , but as, after this, there was fear of 
detection, the usual custom was to get nd of the only witness lliat could be 
produced against them, which was the negro hunself, hy murdering him, 
and throwing his body mto the Mississippi. Even if it was establish^ that 
they had stolen a negro, before he was murdered, they were always prepared 
to evade punishment, for they concealed the negro who had run away, until 
he was advertised, and a reward offered to any man who would catch him 
An advertisement of this kmd warrants the person to take the property, if 
found And then the negro becomes a property m trust, when, therefore, 
they sold the negro, it only became a breach of trust, not stealmg; and for 
a breach of trust, the owner of the property can only have redress by a civil 
action, which was useless, as the damages were never paid It may be in¬ 
quired, how it was that Murel escaped Lynch law under such circumstances P 
This will be easily understood when it la stated that he had more than a 
thousand sworn confederateSy all ready at a moment’s notice to support any of 
the gong who might be m trouble The names of all the prmcipal confede¬ 
rates of Murel were ohtamed from himself, m a manner which I shall pre¬ 
sently explain. The gang was composed of two classes* the Heads or 
Council, as they were called, who planned and concerted, but seldom acted * 
they amounted to about four hundred. The other class were the active 
agents, and were termed strikers, and amounted to about six hundred and 
fifly These were the tools m the hands of the others, they ran all the risk, 
and received but a small portion of the money, they were m the power of 
the leaders of the ga^ng, who would sacrifice them at any time by handing 
them over to justice, or sinking theur bodies m the Mississippi The genertd 
rendezvous of this gang of miscreants was on the Arkansas side of the river, 
where they concealed then negroes in the morasses and cane-brakes 

The depredations of this extensive combmation were severely felt, but so 
well were their plans arranged, that although Murel, who was always actiye, 
was eveiywhere suspected, there was no proof to be ohtamed. It so hap¬ 
pened, however, that a young man of the name of Stewart, who was looTn-ng 
after two slaves which Murel had decoyed away, fell m with hun and ob- 
tamed his confidence, took the oath, and was admitted mto the gang as one 
of the General OounciL By this means all was discovered, for Stewart 
turned traitor, although he had taken the oath, and havmg ohtamed every 
information, exposed the whole concern, the names of all the parties, and 
finally succeeded m bringing home sufficient evidence against Murel, to pro¬ 
cure hifl conviction and sentence to the Pemtentiary (Murel was sentenced to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment), so many people who were supposed to be 
W bore a respectable name in the different States, were found to 
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be among the list of the Gband Council as published by Stewart, that eveiy 
attempt ^as made to throw discredit upon his assertions—his character was 
Tihfied, and more than one attempt was made to assassinate him He was 
obliged to quit the Southern States in consequence It is, however, now 
well aacertmned to have been all true, and although some blame Mr Stewart 
for having violated his oath, they no longer attempt to deny that his revela¬ 
tions were correct I will quote one or two portions of Muiel’a confessiona to 

Mr Stewart, made to him 
when they were journey¬ 
ing togetW I ought to 
have observed, that the 
ultimate mtentions of 
Murel and his associates 
were, by bis own account, 
on a very extended scale, 
having no less an object 
in view than laismg the 
hlacka offomst the wh‘^e^^ 
takmg foesemon of, and 
jglwfid&'mg N&w Oileans^ 
mid making themaekjee 
possessors of the te^'^'^ory 
The following are a few 
extracts — 

' I collected all my 
friends about New Orleans 
at one of our friends’ 
houses m that place, and 
we sat in council three 
days before we got allom 
plana to our notion, we 
then detenmned to under¬ 
take the rebellion at every 
hazard, and make as many 
friends as we could fo 2 
that purpose Every man’s bunness bemg asmgned him, I started to 
Natchez on foot, having sold my horse m New Orleans,—with the intention 
of stealing another after I started, 1 walked four days, and no opportumty 
offered for me to get a horse The fifth day, about twelve, I had become 
tired, and stopped at a creek to get some water and rest a little While 
I was Siting on a log, looking down the road the way that I had come, a 
man came m sight riding on a good-lookmg horse The very moment 1 
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saw him, I was deternuned to have his horse, if he was m the garh of a 
traveller. He rode up, and I saw from his equipage that he was a trayeUer 
I arose and drew an elegant nfle pistol on him and ordered him to dismount, 
lie did so, and I took his horse by the bridle and pointed down the creek, 
and oidered him to walk before me He went a few hundred yards and 
stopped I hitched his horse, and then made him undress himself, all to his 
shirt and drawers, and ordered him to turn his back to me. He said, ‘ If 
you are deteiTomed to 
kill me, let me have 
time to pray before I 
die ’ I told him I had 
no time to hear him 
pray He turned around 
and dropped on his 
knees, and I shot him 
through the hack of the 
head I npped open his 
beUy and took out his 
entrails, and sunk him 
in the creek I then 
searched his pockets, 
and found four hundred 
dollars and thirty-seven 
cents, and a number of 
papers that I did not 
take time to examine 
I sunk the pocket-book 
and papers and hia hat, 
in the creek His boots 
were brand-new, and 
fitted me genteelly, and 
1 put them on and sunk 
my old shoes in the 1 
creek, to atone for them. A MAN game nr sight 

1 rolled up his clothes 

and put them into his portmanteau, as they were brand-new cloth of the 
best quahty I mounted as fine a hcrse as ever I straddled, and directed 
my course for Natchez m much better style than I had been for the last five 
days 

‘ Myself and a fellow by the name of Orenahaw gathered four good horses 
and started for Georgia. We got m company with a young South Oarolimon 
just before we got to Oumberland Mountain, and Orensbaw soon knew ah 
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about his busineas. He had been to Tennessee to buy a drove of hogs, but 
when he got there pork was dearer thon he calculated, and he declined pur¬ 
chasing, We concluded he was a pnze Orenshaw winked at me, I under¬ 
stood his idea Oren- _ _ 

ahaw had travelled the 
road before, but I never 
had, we bad travelled 
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twehe hundred and sixty-two dollars Crenshaw stud he knew a place to 
hide bun, and he gathered him under his arms, and I by lus feet, and con¬ 
veyed him to a deep crevice in the brow of the precipice, and tumbled him 
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that time our fnend went to a httle village m the neighbourhood and sa^ 
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two mm of whom he had been purchased, and giTing his suspicions of the 
men It was rather sqoaUj times, hut any port in a storm we took the 
negro that mght on the hank of a creek which runs hy the farm of our 
Mend, and Orenahaw shot him through the head. We took out hia entrails 
and sunk him in the creek. 

* He had sold the other negro the third time on Arkansaw Baver for np- 
wards of fiye hundred dollars; and then stole him and dehyered him into the 
hand of his fnend, who conducted him to a swamp, and veiled the tragic 
scene, and got the last gleanings and sacred pledge of secrecy, as a game of 
that kind not do uiilesa it ends in a mystery to all hut the firatermty. 
He sold the n^[FO, first and last, for nearly two thousand dollars, and then 
put him for ever out of the reach of all pursuers, and they can never graze 
hmi irnlftfta they can find the negro; and that they cannot do, for his carcass 
has fed many a tortoise and catfish before this time, and the frogs have sung 
thia many a long day to the silent repose of his skeleton * 

We were approaching Memphis, m finnt of which mty, and wit¬ 
nessed by its people, was fought the most famous of the river battles 
of the Civil W-ar. Two men whom I had served under, in my nver 
days^ took part m that fight. Mr Bixhy, heaA pilot of the Union 
and Montgomery, Commodore of the Confederate fleet Both 
saw a great deal of active service durmg the war, and achieved high 
reputations for pluck and capacity. 

As we neared Memphis, we b^an to cast about ^or an excuse to 
stay with the ‘Gold Dust* to the end of her course—^Yioksburg We 
were so pleasantly situated, that we did not wish to make a change. 
I had an errand of considerable importance to do at ITapoleon, 
Arkansas, but perhaps I could manage it without quitting the 
‘ Gold Dust.’ I said as much, so we decided to stick uo present 
quarters. 

The boat was to tarry at Memphis till ten the next morning. It 
is a beautiful dty, nobly situated on a commanding bluff overlooking 
the nver. The streets are straight and spacious, though not paved 
in a way to incite distempered admiration. N’o, the admiration 
mnst he reserved for the town^s sewerage system, which is called 
perfect} a recent reform, however, for it was just the other way, up 
to a few years ago—a reform resulting from the lesson, taught by a 
desolating visitation of the yellow-fever In those awful days the 
people were swept off by hundreda^ by thousands, and so great was 
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the reduction caused by flight and by death together, that the popola- 
tion "was diminished three-fourths, and so rmnamed for a time. 
Business stood nearly still, and the streets bore an empty Sunday 


asp€‘ct 

Here is a pic¬ 
ture of MempliiB, 
at that disastrous 
time, drawn hy 
a German tomist 
who seems to 
have been an eye¬ 
witness of the 
scenes which he 
describes It is 
from Chapter 
VII. of his hook, 
just published in 
Leipzig, ‘ Missis- 
sippi-Fahrten, von 
Ernst von Hesse- 
■Wartegg*" — 

* In August the 
yellow-fever had 
reached its ex- 
tremest height 
Daily, hundreds fell 
a sacrifice to the 
terrible epidemic 
The city was become 

two-thirds of the 
population had de¬ 
serted the place, and 
only the poor, the 
aged and the 6]ck,re- 
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mained hehmd, a sure prey for the inadioua enemy The houses ware closed • 
httle lamps burned in front of many—a sign that here death had entered. 
Often, several lay dead in a single house, from the windows Lung black 
«ffDe The stores were shut up, for thear owners were gone awaj^or 
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* Fesrfhl evil I In the hnefest space it struck down and swept away even 
the most vigorous victim. A alight indisposition, then an hour of fever, 
then the hideous delirium, then—the Yellow Death I On the street corapra, 
and in the squares, lay sick men, suddenly overtaken by the disease, aud 
even corpses, distort^ and rigid Food failed Meat spoiled in a few 
hotira in the fetid and pestiferous air, and turned black 

' Fearful clamours issue from many houses, then aftei a season they 
cease, and all is still. noble, self-sacrihcmg men come with the coffin, nail it 
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up, and cany 
it away, to 
the grave¬ 
yard In the 
night stdlness 

MBltPflia- A LANDING STAGE the^phy^^ 

Clans and the 

hearses huny through the streets, and out of the distance, at intervals, 
comes the muffled thunder of the railway tram, which with the speed of 
the wind, and as if hunted hy fanes, flies hy the pest-ndden ciiy without 
halting.’ 

But thiere is life enough there now The poDtdatioiL exceeds fortv 
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We drove about the city; visited the park and the sociable horde of 
squirrels there, saw the fine residences, rose-olad and m other ways 
enticing to the eye, and got a good breakfast at the hotel 

A thriving place is the Good Sajnantan City of the Mississippi 
has a great wholesale jobbing trade, foundries, machine shops, and 
manufactories of wagons, carnages, and cotton^seed oil, and is shortly 
to have cotton mills and elevators 
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once reno^mod and vigoronsly hated Mrs Trollope^ Memphis seems 
to have consisted mainly of one long street of log-houses, with soma 
outlying cabins sprinkled around rearward toward the woods, and 
now and then a pig, and no end of mud That was fifty-five years 
ago* She stopped at the hotel Plainly it was not the one which 
gave us our breakfast. She says— 

* The table was laid for fifty persons, and was nearly fulL They ate m 
perfect silence, and with such astonishing rapidity that their dinner was over 
hterally before ours was hegtm, the only sounds heard were those produced 
by the kmves and forks, with the unceasmg chorus of coughing, eto,^ 

‘Conghmg, etc.* The ' etc.' stands for an unpleasant word there, 
a word which she does not always chaiatably cover up, but sometimea 
prints* You will find it in the following description of a steamboat 
dinner which she ate in company with a lot of anstocratio planters, 
wealthy, well-born, ignorant swells they were, tinselled with the usual 
harmless military and judicial titles of that old day of cheap shams 
and windy pretence— 

* The total want of all the usual courtesies of the table, the voracious 
rapidity with which the viands were seized and devoured, the strange un¬ 
couth phrases and pronunciation; the loathsome spitting, from the con¬ 
tamination of which it was absolutely impossible to protect our dresses, the 
fiughtfol maimer of feeding with their knives, till the whole blade seemed to 
enter into the mouth; and the still more frightful manner of cleanmg the 
teeth afterward with a pocket knife, soon forced ua to feel that we were not 
imrroimded by the generals, colonels, and majors of the old world, and 
that tiie dinner hour was to he anything rather than an hour of enjoyment,’ 
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CHAPTER XXX 

SKETCHES BY THE WAY 

It was a big nvei, below Memphis^ banks brunmingfuU, everywhere, 
imd very frequently moie than full, the waters pouring out over the 
land, flooding the woods and flelda for miles into the intenor, and m 
places, to a depth of fifteen feet, signs, all about, of men's hard work 
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gone to mm, and all to be done over again, with straitened zneai 
and a weakened com age A melancholy picture, and a contmuoi 
one,—^hundreds of miles of it Sometimes the beacon lights stood 

water t^ feat deep, in the edge of dense forests which eartended fi 
miles without farm, wood-yard, clearing, or break of any kind, wiw 
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meant that the keeper of the hght must come in a skiff a great 
distance to discharge his trust,—and often m despei'ate weather. Yet 
I was told that the work is faithfully performed, m all weathers, and 
not always by men, sometimes by women, if the man is sick or absent 
The Government furnishes oil, and pays ten or fifteen dollars a month 
for the lightmg and tending A Government boat distributes oil and 
pays wages once a month 

The Ship Island region was as woodsy and tenantless as ever. 
The island has ceased to he an island, has joined itself compactly to 
the main shore, and wagons travel, now, where the steamboats used 
to navigate. ITo signs left of the wreck of the ‘Pennsylvania^ 
Some fe^rmer will turn up her bones with his plough one day, no doubt, 
and be surprised 

We were gettmg down now mto the migratmg negro region 
These poor people could never travel when they were slaves; so they 
make up for the privation now They stay on a plantation till the 
desire to travel seizes them, then they pack up, hail a steamboat, and 
dear out Not for any particular place; no, nearly any place wiU 
answer; they only want to be moving The amount of money on 
hand will answer the rest of the oonundrmu for them. If it will 
take them fifty miles, very wdl; let it be fifty If not, a shorter 
flight will do 

During a couple of days, we frequently answered these hails. 
Sometimes there was a group of high-water-stamed, tumble-down 
cabins, populous with coloured folk, and no whites visible, with gross- 
less patches of dry ground here and there; a few felled trees, with 
skeleton cattle, mules, and horses, eatmg the leaves and gnawing the 
bark—no other food for them in the fl.ood-wasted land Sometimes 
there was a single lonely landing-cabin, near it the coloured family 
that had hailed us, little and big, old and young, roosting on the scant 
pale of household goods; these consisting of a rusty gun, some bed- 
chests, tinware, stools, a crippled looking-glass, a venerable 
arm-chair, and six or eight base-bom and spuitleas yellow curs, 
attached to the faimly by strmga. They must have their dogs; can’t 

without Iheir dogs. Yet idie dogs are never willing; they always 
^|^|6ct, so, one after another, in ridiculous procession, they ore 
aboard^ aO. four feet braced and docig the s^e, 
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head likely to be pulled off, bnt the tugger marching determinedly 
forward, bending to his work, with the rope over bs shoulder for 
better pui’chase Sometimes a child is forgotten and left on the 
bank, but nevei a dog 

The usual iiver-gossip going on m the pilot-house Island No 63 
—an island with a lovely ‘ chute/ or passage, behind it m the former 

■ _times They said Jesse Jarnie- 

. ^ j son, in the ‘Skylark/ had a 

visiting pilot with him one 
tnp—a poor old broken-down, 
superannuated fellow — left 
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him at the wheel, at the foot of 63, to run off the watch The 
ancient mariner went up through the chute, and down the river 
outside, and up the chute and down the nver again ^ and yet again 
and again, and handed the boat over to the rehevmg pilot, at the 
end of three hours of honest endeavour, at the same old foot of the 
island where he had onginally taken the wheel 1 A darkey on 
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who had observed the boat go by, about thirteen tunes, said, * *clat 
to gracious, I wouldn't be s’pnsed if dey *s a whole line o’ dem 
Sk’y larks' * 

Anecdote illustrative of influence of reputation m the changing 
of opinion. The ‘ Echpse * was renowned foi her swiftness One day 
she passed along, an old darkey on shore, absorbed m his own 
matters, did not notice what steamer it was* Presently someone 

asked— 

‘Any boat 
gone up ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sab.' 

‘Was shegoing 
fast?’ 

‘Oh, so-so — 
loafin’ along ’ 
‘E‘ow, do you 
know what boat 
that was ? * 

‘ Ko, sah.* 

‘ Why, unde, 
that was the 
“ Edipsa” * 

‘ ITo 1 Is dat 
so? Well, I bet 
it was*-=-cause she 
*ANY BOAT GONE Tjp?* j®®* Went by here 

&-sparkhn* 1' 

Piece of histoiy illustrative of the violent siyle of some of the 
people down along here, During the early weeks of high water, 
A’s fwice rails washed down on B’s gromid, and B’s rails washed up 
in the eddy and landed on A^s ground A said, ‘ Let the thing' 
remain so, I will use your rails, and you use mine' But B objected 
—wouldn’t have it so. One day, A came down on B’s ground to 
^ his rails. B said, ‘ I’ll kill you 1' and proceeded for him with 
hie revolve* A said, ‘ Tm not armed.’ So B, who wished to do 
what wae rights threw down has revolver; then pulled a knife, 
and cut A’s throat all around, but gave his prindpal attentio?i tp the 
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front, and so &iled to sever the jugular Struggling around, A 
managed to get his hands on the discarded revolver, and shot B dead 
^th it—and recovered from his own injuries 

Further gossip,—after which, everybody went below to get after¬ 
noon coffee, and left 
me at the wheel, 
alone Something 
presently reminded 
me of our last hour 
m St Louis, part of 
which I spent on this 
boat's hurricane deck, 
aft, I was joined 
there by a stranger, 
who dropped into con¬ 
versation with me—a 
brisk young fellow, 
who said he was bom 
m a town m the in- 
tenor of Wisconsin, 
and had never seen a 
steamboat until a 
week before Also 
said that on the way 
down from La Orosee 
he had inspected and 
eixammed his boat so 
diligently and with 
such passionate in- ^ 
terest that he had 
taastered the whole 
thing froniystem to ^ world or MismroRicATioN 

rudder-blade. Asked 

me where I was firom. I answered, New England. ‘ Oh, a Yank f ® 
said he, and went chatting straight along, without waiting for assent 
or denial He immediately proposed to fake me all over the boat and 
tell me the names of her different partSj and teach me their uses. Befojni" 
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I oaiad enter protest or exonse, lie was already rattling ghbly away at 
Ms 'beneTolent work, and when I perceived that he -was tniRnamiTig 
the things, and inhospitably amusing himself at the expense of an 
inEr,S 0 nt stranger from a far country, I held my peace, and let him 
have his way. He gave me a world of nmFnnformation, and the 
farther he went, the wider his imagination expanded, and the more 
he enjoyed his cruel work of deceit. Sometimes, after palming off a 
particularly fentastic and outrageous lie upon me, he was so ‘ full of 
laugh' that he had to step aside for a minute, upon one pretext or 
anotiier, to keep me from suspecting. I staad faithfally by him until 
bis comedy was finished Then he remarked that he had. undertaken 
to ^ learn' me all about a steamboat, and had done it; but that if he 
had overlooked anything, just ask him and he would supply the lack 
* Anything about this boat that you don't know the name of or the 
purpose of, you come to me and I'll tell you.* I said I would, and 
took my departure, disappeared, and approached him from another 
quarter, whence he could not see me There he sat, all alone, doubling 
himsdf up and writhing this way and that, m the throes of unap¬ 
peasable laughter. He must have made himself sick, for he was not 
publicly visible afterward for several days. Meantime, the episode 
dropped out of my mind. 

thing that reminded me of it now, when I was alone at the 
wheel, was the spectacle of this young fellow standing in the pilot¬ 
house door, with the knob in his band, silentLy and severely inspecting 
me. I don't know when I have seen anybody look so uyured as be 
did. He did not say anything—simply stood there and looked, re- 
pxtfwshfblly looked and pondered. IWUy he shut the door, and 
started away; halted on the texas a minute; came slowly back and 
stood in the door again, with that gneved look m his face; gased 
iqKm me awhile m meek rebuke, then said— 

^ You let me leam you all about a steamboat, diMt you?' 

^Tes,' I confessed. 

'Yes, you did —diMt you?' 

'Yes.' 

' To» are the feller that—^that-' 

Language fidled. Pause—dmpolient struggle for further wordd— 
be gave it up, choked put a deep, strbi^^oath, aiwt departed for 
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good Afterward I saw him several tunes below dxmng the trip, 
but he was cold—^wonld not look at me Idiot, if he had not been 
m snch a sweat to play his witless practical joke upon me, m the 
beginning, I would have persuaded his thoughts mto some other 
direction, and saved him from committing that wanton and silly 
impohteness 

I had myself called with the four o'clock watch, mornings, for 
one cannot see too many summer sunrises on the Mississippi. They 
are enchanting First, there is the eloquence of silence, for a deep 
hush broods everywhere Next, there is the haunting sense of lone¬ 
liness, isolation, remoteness finm the worry and bustle of the world 
The dawn creeps m stealthily; the sohd walls of black forest soften 
to grey, and vast stretches of the river open up and reveal themselves ^ 
the water is glass-smooth, gives off spectral httle wreaths of white 
mist, there is not the faintest breath of wind, nor stir of leaf; the 
tranquillity is profound and infinitely satisfying. Then a bird pipes 
up, another follows, and soon the pipings developemto a ]ubilantnot 
of music. You see none of the birds; you simply move through an 
atmosphere of song which seems to sing itself. When the light has 
become a little stronger, you have one of the fairest and sofbest 
pictures miaginahle You have the intense green of the massed and 
crowded foliage near by; you see it paling shade by shade in front 
of you, upon the next projectmg cape, a mile off or more, the tint 
has lightened to the tender young green of spring; the cape beyond 
that one has almost lost colour, and the furthest one, miles away 
under the horizon, sleeps upon the water a mere dim vapour, and 
hardly separable from the sky above it and about it. And all this 
stretch of nver is a minror, and you have the shadowy reflections of 
the leafage and the curving shores and the receding capes pictured in 
it. Weil, that is all beautiful; soft and rich and beautiful, and 
when the sun gets well up, and distributes a pmk flush here and a 
powder of gold yonder and a purple haze where it will yield the beet 
effect, you grant that yon have seen something that is worth re¬ 
membering. 

We had the Kentucky Bend countiy in the early morning—scene 
of a strange and tragic accident m the old tunes. Captain Foe had a 
small stem-wheel boat^ for years the home of hiiaself and his wifr, 
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One night the boat fltraok a snag in the head of Kentucky Bend, and 
sank with astomshmg suddenness, water already well above the 
cabin floor when the captain got aft So he cut into his wife’s state¬ 
room jfrom above with an axe, she was asleep in the upper berth, 
the roof a flunsier one than was supposed, the first blow crashed 
down through the rotten boards and dove her skull 

This bend is all filled up now—result of a cut-off, and the same 
agent has taken the great and once much-frequented Walnut Bend, 

and set it away back in 
a solitude far from the 
accustomed track of 
passmg steamers, 
Helena we visited, 
and also a town I had 
not heaid of before, it 
bemg of recent birth— 
Arkansas City. It was 
bom of a railway, the 
Little Rook, Mississippi 
River and Texas Rail¬ 
road touches the river 
there. We asked a 
passenger who belonged 
there what sort of a 
place it was ‘Well,’ 
said he, after consider¬ 
ing, and with the air 
of one who wishes to 
take time and be accu- 
Eafee, * It’s a hell of a place ’ A description which was photographic 
for exactness. There were seveinl rows and dusters of shabby frame¬ 
houses, and a supply of mud sufficient to insure the town against a 
fomine in that article for a hundred years, for the overflow had but 
lat^ subsided. There were stagnant ponds in the streets, here and 
^re, and a dozen rude scows were scattered about, lymg aground 
wherover they happened to have been when the watetfs drained oflP 
people could do their visiting and diopping on foot once more 
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Stall, it is a thnying place, 'VTith a noli comitry behind it, an elevator 
in front of it, and also a fine big mill for the manxifaoture of cotton¬ 
seed oiL I had never seen this kind of a null before 

Cotton-seed was comparatively valueless m my time; bnt it is 
worth $12 or $13 a ton now, and none of it is thrown away. The 
oil made from it is oolonrless, tasteless, and almost if not entirely 
odourless It is claimed that it can, by proper manipulation, be 
made to resemble and perform the office of any and all oils, and be 
prodnced at a cheaper rate than the cheapest of the ongmals. 
Sagacious people shipped it to Italy, doctored it, labelled it, and 
brought it back as olive oil This trade grew to be so formidable 
that Italy was obliged to put a prohibitoiy impost upon it to keep it 
from working serious mjwcy to her oil industry 

Helena occupies one of the prettiest situations on the MiasissippL 
Her perch is the last, the southernmost group of hills which one sees 
on that side of the nver In its normal condition it is a pretty town; 
but the flood (or possibly the seepage) had lately been ravaging itj 
whole streets of houses had been invaded by the mnddy water, and 
the outsides of the buildings were stiU belted with a broad sbaon ex- 
tendmg npwards from the foundations Stranded and discarded soows 
lay all about, plank sidewalks on stilts four feet high were still 
standing, the board sidewalks on the ground level were loose and 
ruinous,—a couple of men trottmg ^ong them could make a bhnd 
man think a cavalry charge was coming; everywhere the mud was 
black and deep, and m many plebces malanous pools of stagnant water 
were standing A MissisBippi mundation is the next most wasting 
and desolating infliction to a &ce. 

We ^ad an enjoyable tune here, on this sunny Sunday two full 
hours' hberiy ashore while the boat discharged freight In the badk 
streets but few white people were visible, but there were plenty of 
coloured folk—mainly woman and girls, and almost without excep¬ 
tion npholfltered m bright new clothes of swell and elaborate style and 
cut—a glarmg and hilarious contrast to the mournful mud and t.hft 
pensive puddles 

Helena is the second town in Arkansas, m pomt of population— 
which IS placed at five thousand. The country about it is exception¬ 
ally productive Helena has a good cotton trade; handles from forty 
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to sbctf thonsand bales aimuall 7 ^ she has a krge lumber aud grain 
commerce; has a foundiy, oil mills, machine shops and wagon facfconea 
—in brief has ^1,000,000 invested in manufacturing industries She 
has two railways, and is the commercial centre of a broad and prosper¬ 
ous region Her gross receipts of mon^, annually, from all souwes, 
are placed by the New Orleans ^Tunes-Demoorat’ at ^^4,000,000. 
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OHAPTER XXXI 

A THTJMB-PEINT AKD WHAT CAME OP IT 

We were approadung Napoleon, Arkansas. So I began to think 
about my errand there. Time, noonday, and bright and sunny 
This was bad—not best, anyway, for mine was not (preferably) a 
noonday kind of errand The more I thought, the more that fact 
pushed itself upon me—now m one form, now m another. Emally, 
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it took the form of a distinct question is it good common sense ta 
do the errand m daytime, when, by a little sacrifice of comfort and 
mclmation,you can have mght for it, and no inquisitive eyes arouild 1 
This settled it. Plain question and plain answer make the shortest 
road out of most perplexities 

I got my friends mto my stateroom, and said I was sony to create^ 
annoyance and disappointm^t, but that upon reflection it really. 
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seemed best that we put oiir luggage ashore and stop over at Kapo- 
learn Their disapproval was prompt and loud, their language muti¬ 
nous. Their main argument was one which has always been the first 
to come to the surface, m such cases, smoe the beginning of tune: 

‘ But you decided and agreed to stick to this boat, etc., ’ as if, having 
determined to do an unwise thing, one is thereby bound to go ahead 
and make two unwise things of it, by carrying out that detenmna- 
tion 

I tried various mollifying tactics upon them, with reasonably 
good success: under which encouragement, I increased my efforts, 
and, to show them that I had not created this annoying errand, and 
was in no way to blame for it, I presently dnffced mto its history— 
substantially as follows * 

Toward the end of last year, I spent a few months m Mumch, 
Bavaria. In November I was hving in Fraulem Dahlweiner^s pertr 
ticm, la, E^lstrasae, but my working quartei-s were a mile from 
ihexe, in the house of a widow who supported herself by taking 
lodgers. She and her two young children used to drop m every 
jQOixdng and talk German to me—^by request. One day, during a 
ramble about the city, I visited one of the two establishments where 
the Ckivemment keeps and watches corpses untiH the doctors decide 
that they are permanently dead, and not in a tnmoe state. It was a 
grisly place, that spamous room. There were thirty-six corpses of 
adults in sight, stretched on their backs on shgbtly slanted boards, m 
three long rows—all of them with wax-white, rigid faces, and all of 
them, wrapped in white shrouds. Along the sides of the room were 
deep alcoves, like bay windows, and in each of these lay several 
marble-visaged babes, utterly hidden and buned under banks of &esh 
fl.ow6is, all but their faces and crossed hands. Around a finger of 
each of these fifty stOl forms, both great and small, was a rmg; and 
ficom the rmg a wire led to the ceOmg, and thence to a bell m a 
watdi-room yonder, where, day and night, a watchman sits always 
start and ready to spring to Hie aid of any of that palhd company 
who, waking out of death, shall make a movement—^for any, even the 
lightest, movement wiU twitch the wire and ring that fearful bell 
I ixufigmed myself a death-sentmel diowsmg there alone, far in the 
dm^giug watches of some waihng, gusty night, and having in a 
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twinkling all my body stncken to quivering jelly by the sudden 
damour of that awful summons I So I inquired about this thing; 
asked what resulted usually^ if the watchman died, and the restored 
corpse came and did what it could to make his last moments easy ? 
But I was rebuked for trying to feed an. idle and frivolous curiosity 
in so solemn and so mournful a place; and went my way with a 
humbled crest. 



THB man’s eyes OPENED SLOWLY 


IText mommg I was telling the widow my adventure, when she 
exclaimed— 

* Come with me I I have a lodger who shall tell you all you want 
to know. He has been a night-watchman there * 

He was a hving man, but he did not look it. He was abed, and 
had his head propped high on pillows, his face was wasted and 
colourless, his deep-sunken eyes were shut, his hand, lying on his 
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began her introduction of me- The man’s eyes opened slowly, and 
glittered wickedly out &om the twilight of their caverns; he frowned 
a black fi*own, he lifted his lean hand and waved us peremptorily 
away. But the widow kept straight on, tiU she had got out the fact 
that 1 was a stranger and an American. The man’s face changed at 
once, bnghtmied, became even eager—and the nest moment he and 
1 were alone together. 

I opened up in cast-iron German j he responded in quite flexible 
Euglish; thereafter we gave the German language a permanent rest 

This consumptive and I became good friends. I visited him every 
day, and we talked about everything. At least, about everythmg 
but wives and children. Let anybody’s wife or anybody’s child be 
mentioned, and three things always followed: the most gracious and 
loving and tender light glimmered m the man’s eyes for a moment, 
faded out the next, and m its place came that deadly look which had 
flamed there the first time I ever saw his hds unclose; thirdly, he 
ceased from speech, there and then for that day; lay silent, abstracted, 
and absorbed, apparently heard nothing that I said, took no notice 
of my good-byes, and plainly did not know, by either sight or hearing, 
when I left the room. 

When I had been this Earl Batter’s daily and sole intimate during 
two months, he one day said, abruptly— 

* I will tell you my story.’ 

A DTD7G MAl^S OOKFSSSlOK. 

Then he went on as follows:— 

I have never given up, until now. But now I have ^ven up I 
am going to die. I made up my mind last night that it must be, and 
veiy soon, too. Ton say you are going to revisit your nver, by-and- 
bye, when you find opportumty. Yery well; that, together with a 
certain sti-ange ex.perience which fell to my lot last night, determmes 
me to tell you my history—^for you wdl see Napoleon, ArkApaAP ^ and 
for my sake you will stop there, and do a certain thing for me—a 
thing which you will willingly undertake after you Rhall have heard 
my narrative. 

Let us shorten the story wherever we can, for it voll need it, being 
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long. You already know how I came to go to Amenca, and how I 
came to settle m that lonely region in the South But you do not 
know that I had a wife. My wife was young, beautifal, loving, and 
oh, 80 divmely good and blameless and gentle 1 And our little girl 
was her mother in miniature. It was the happiest of happy house¬ 
holds. 

One night—^it was toward the close of the war—I woke up out of 
a sodden lethargy, and found myself bound and gagged, and the air 
tainted with chloroform I I saw two men m the room, and one was 
saying to the other, m a hoarse whisper, * I told her I would, if she 
made a noise, and as for the child—* 

The other man mtermpted m a low, half-crymg voice— 

* You said we^d only gag them and rob them, not hurt them; or 
I wonldn*t have come ’ 

^ Shut up your whining j had to change the plan when they waked 
up, you done all you could to protect them, now let that satisfy you ; 
come, help rummage.* 

Both men were masked, and wore coarse, ragged ' nigger ’ dothes; 
they had a bull’s-eye lantern, and by its light I noticed that the gentler 
robber had no thumb on his nght hand They rummaged around 
my poor cabm for a moment, the head bandit then said, m his stage 
whisper— 

' It *3 a waste of time —he shaU tell where it’s hid. Undo his gag, 
and revive him up,* 

The other said— 

*A11 right—provided no dubbing.® 

' No dubbing it is, then—provided he keeps still.* 

They approached me, just then there was a sound outside, a 
sound of voices and trampling hoofs, the robbers held their breath 
and listened ; the sounds came slowly nearer and nearer; then came 
a shout— 

* HeUo, the house! Show a light, we want water.* 

‘ The captain's voice, by Q--1 * said the stage-whispering ruffian, 

and both robbers fled by the way of the back door, shuttmg off thear 
bull*fi-^e as they ran. 

The BtrangerB shouted several tunes more, then rode by—^there 
seemed to be a dozen of the horses—and I heard nothing more^ 
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I staruggled, but cotild not free myself from my bonds I tned to 
speak, but the gag was effective, I could not make a somid. I lis¬ 
tened for my wife's voice and my child's—listened long and intently, 
but no sound came from the other end of the room where them b^ 
was This silence became more and more awful, more and more 
ominous, every moment. Could you Have endured an bour of it, do 
you think:? ihty me, then, who had to endure three Three hours— ^ 





thiee ages 
Whenever the clock 
struck, seemed as 
had gone by 
smce I had heard it 
last. All this tune 1 
was staniggjing m my 
THJIY BUMMAOBB THE CABIN. hon^; and at last, 

about dawn, I got 

mysdf free, and rose up and stretcbed my stiff bmba. I was able to 
distmgniflh details pretty well. The floor was littered with things 
thrown there by the robbers during their search for my savings. The 
flrst object that caught my particular attention was a document of 
which I bad seen the rougher of the two ruffans glance at and 
then cast away It had blood on it 1 I staggered to the other end of 
the room. Oh, poor unoflending, helpless ones, there they lay, their 
; ^unlfles ^ded, mine begun 1 
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Did I appeal to the law—1 Does it quench the pauper’s thirst 
if the King drmk for him % Oh, no, no, no—I wanted no impertinent 
interference of the law. Laws and the gallows could not pay the debt 
that was owing to me I Let the laws leave the matter in my hands, 
and have no fears: I would find the debtor and collect the debt. 
How accomphsh this, do you say ^ How accomplish it, and feel so 
sure about it, when I had neither seen the robbers’ faces, nor heard 
their natural voices, nor had any idea who they might he 1 Never¬ 
theless, I was sure—quite sure, quite confi.dent, I had a clue—a duo 
which you would not have valued—a due which would not have 
greatly helped even a detective, since he would lack the secret of 
how to apply it I shall come to that, presently—^yon shall see. 
Let us go on, now, taking things in their due order. There was one 
circumstance which gave me a slant in a defimte^ direction to begin 
with . Those two robbers were manifestly soldiers in tramp disguise; 
and not new to mihtaiy service, but old m it—^regulars, perhaps; 
they did not acquire their soldierly attitude, gestures, carriage, in a 
day, nor a month, nor yet in a year. So I thought, hut said nothing. 

And one of them had said, ^ the captain’s voice, by G-1 *—^the one 

whose life I would have Two miles away, several regiments were 
in camp, and two compames of IT. S. cavalry. When I learned that 
Captain Blakely, of Company C had passed our way, that night, with 
an escort, I said nothing, but in that company I resolved to^eek my 
man. In conversation I studiously and persistently described the 
robbers as tramps, camp followers, and among this class the people 
made useless search, none suspectog the soldiers but me. 

Working patiently, by night, m my desolated home, I made a 
disguise for myself out of various odds and ends of clothing, m the 
nearest village I bought a pair of blue goggles. By-and-bye, when the 
military camp broke up, and Company 0 was ordered a hundred miles 
north, to Napoleon, I secreted my small hoard of money in my belt, 
and took my departure in the night. When Company 0 arrived in 
Napoleon, I was already there. Tes, I was there, with a new trade— 
fortune-teller Not to seem partial, I made fnends and told fortunes 
among all the companies garrisoned there; but I gave Company O 
the great bulk of my attentions. I made myself Hmitlessly obliging 
to these particular men, they could ask me no favour, put upon nm 
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no risk, whioh I would decline I became the wiUmg butt of theii 
jokes, this perfected my populanly, I became a favourite. 

I early found a pnvate who lacked a thumb—^what joy it was to 



Gtetmans m the company. I watched, to see who might be his inti¬ 
mates; but he seemed to have no especial intimates But I was has 
l&timate; and 1 took care to make the mtun&i#v^ srrow. S^nmA-hmoa 
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ftom going on my knees and begging liim to point out the man 
who had murdered my wife and child, but I managed to bndle my 
tongua I bided my tame, and went on telling fortunes, as opportunity 
offered 

My apparatus was simple a little red paint and a bit of white 
paper. I painted the ball of the client’s thumb, took a prmt of it on 
the paper, studied it that night, and revealed his fortune to him next 
day What was my idea m this nonsense ? It was this * When I 
was a youth, I knew an old ^Frenchman who had been a prison-keeper 
for thuty years, and he told me that there was one thing about a 
person which never changed, from the cradle to the grave—the lines 
m the ball of the thumb, and he said that tb ese lines were never exactly 
alike m the thumbs of any two human beings In these days, we 
photograph the new cmimnal, and 
h ang his picture m the Rogues' 

Gallery for future reference, but that 
Iteichman, m his day, used to take a 
prmt of the ball of a new prisoner’s 
thumb and put that away for future 
reference He always said that 
pictures were no good—^futoe dis¬ 
guises could make them useless, ^ The 
thumb’s the only sure thing,' said 
he, ‘ you can’t disguise that ’ And 
he used to prove his theory, too, on my friends and acquaintaiaces^ 
it always succeeded 

I went on tellmg fortunes Every night I shut myself m, all 
alcHie, and studied the day’s thumb-pnats with a magnifying-glaas 
Imagme the devourmg eagerness with which I pored over those ma^ 
red spirals, with that document by my side which bore the nght-hand 
thumb-and-finger-marks of that unknown murderer, printed with the 
dearest blood—to me—^that was ever shed on this earth 1 And many 
and many a tune I had to repeat the same old disappointed remark, 
'will they Tk&o&r correspond I ’ 

, But my reward came at last It was the prmt of the thumb of the 
majL of Company 0 whom I had e^pe^^^^^ted on—P^iYate 
tu" An hnuT before. I did not the murderer’s 
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or voice, or figure, or face, or nationaJiiy, but now I knew all these 
iiingB! I believed I might feel sure, the IVenchmau’s repeated 
demonstrations being so good a warranly Still, there was a way to 
make sure I had an impression of Kruger’s left thumb. In the 
mormng I took him aside when he was off dul^, and when we were 
out of sight and hearing of witnesses, I said, impressively— 
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^ A part of your fortune is so grave, that I thought it would be 
feeitearfbr you if I did not tell it m pubho You and another ina-nj 
Wiole ftutune I was sttidying last night,—Private Adler,—^have been 
loS^^iilbdng a woman and a child! You are hjang dogged: within five 
both you will be assassinated/ 
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He dropped on his knees, fidghtened out of his wits, and for five 
minutes he kept pounog out the same set of 'words, like a demented 
person, and m the same half-cuTing way which was one of my memo¬ 
ries of that murderous night m my cabin— 

‘I didn't do it, upon my soul I didn't do it, and I tried to keep 
him from doing it, I did, as Gk)d is my -witness He did it alone * 

This was all I wanted. And I tried to get rid of the fool; but 
no, he dung to me, implormg me to save him from -the aBsaasm. He 
said— 

‘ I have money—^ten thousand doUars—^hid away, the fruit of loot 
and thievery, save me—teU me what -to do, and you shall have it, 
every penny. Two-thirds of it is my cousin Adler’s; hut you can 
take it aJL We hid it when we first came here. But I hid it in a ne-w 
place yesterday, and have not told him—shall not tell him. I was 
going to desert, and get away with it alL It is gold, and too heavy 
to carry when one is running and dodging, but a woman who has 
been gone over the nver two days "to prepare my way for me is going 
to follow me -with it; and if I got no chance to describe the hiding- 
place to her I was going to slip my silver watch into her hand, or 
send it to her, and she would understand. There’s a piece of paper 
in the back of the case, whidi tells it alL Here, take the watch-^ 
tell me what to do 1 ’ 

He was trying to press his watch upon me, and was exposing the 
paper and explaining it to me, when Adler appeared on the scene, 
about a dozen yards away. I said to poor Kruger— 

^ Put up your watch, I don’t want it You shan’t come to any 
harm. Qo, now; I must tell Adler his fortune Presently I will 
tell you how to escape the assassin, meantime shall have to examine 
your thumb-mark again. Say nothing to Adler about this thing—' 
say nothing to anybody.’ 

He Went away fiM -with fright and gratitude, poor devil I told 
Adler a long fortune—^purposely so long that I could not finiab it, 
promised to come to him on guard, that night, and tell bnn the really 
important part of it—^the tragical part of it, I said —so must be out of 
reach of eavesdroppers* They always k^pt a picket-watch outside 
the town—^mere dascipline and ceremony-—no occasion for it, no. 
^lemy around. 
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Toward nudn^W I set out, equipped with the countersign, and 
mj wuj toword the lonely region where Adler was to keep his 
watdi It was so dark that I stumbled nght on a dim figure almost 
before I oould get out a proteotmg word. The sentmel hailed and I 
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tuswsnd, both at the same moment I added, ‘ It’s only me—the 
^iJteBe-teller ’ Then I slipped to Ihe poor devil’s side, and without 
I drove my dfak into his heart 1 Ja woU, laughed I, it wot 
P»** fortnufl, indeed! As he fell *oin his horse 
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he clutched at me, and my blue goggles remained in his hand; and 
away plunged the beast dragging him, with his foot m the stirrup 

I fled tiirough the woods, and made good my escape, leaving the 
accusing goggles behmd me in that dead man’s hand. 

This was fifteen or sixteen years ago. Since then I have wandered 
aimlessly about the earth, sometimes at work, sometimes idle; some¬ 
times with money, sometimes with none; but always tired of Ufe, 
and wishing it was done, for my mission here was finished, with the 
act of that night, and the only pleasure, solace, satisfaction I had, in 
all those tedious years, was m the daily reflection,' I have killed him I' 

Four years ago, my health began to fail. I had wandered into 
Munich, m my purposeless way Bemg out of money, I sought work, 
and got it; did my duty faithfully about a year, and was then given 
the berth of night watchman yonder in that dead-house whiohi you 
visited lately The place suited my mood. I Hked it. I liked bemg 
with the dead—^liked bemg alone with them. 1 used to wander 
among those ngid corpses, and peer into their austere faces, by the 
hour The later the tune, the more impressive it was; I preferred 
the late time. Sometimes I turned the lights low: this gave per¬ 
spective, you see, and the nnagmation could play; always, the 
recedmg ranks of the dead inspired one with weird and fasmnating 
fancies. Two years ago—I had been there a year then—was sittmg 
all alone in the watch-room, one gusty wmter’s night, chilled, numb^ 
comfortless; drowsing gradually mto unconsciousness; the sobbmg 
of the wind and the slamzmng of distant shutters falling fainter and 
famter upon my dulling ear each moment, when sharp and suddenly 
that dead-bell rang out a blood-curdling alarum over my head ! The 
shock of it nearly paralysed me; for it was the first time I had ever 
heard it. 

I gathered myself together and flew to the corpse-room. About 
midway down the outside rank, a shrouded figure was sittmg upright, 
wagging its head slowly from one side to the other—a grisly spectacle J 
Its side was toward me, I hurried to it and peered into its face. 
Heavais, it was Adler ! 

Gan you divme what my first thought wosl Put into words, it 
was this ‘ ‘It seems, then, you escaped me once. there will be a dif- i 
ferent result this time 1 ’ 
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Evidently this ereatnre was suffering unimaginable ten el's Thmt t 
what it must have been to wake up m the midst of tliat voiceless 
husli, and look out over that gnm congregation of the dead i What 
gratitude shone in his skinny white face when he saw a hving form 
before him I And how the fervency of this mute gratitude was aug¬ 
mented when his eyes fell upon the life-givmg coi dials which I 
earned m my hands 1 Then imagine the horror which came into 
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•Sjfe pinched face when I put the cordials behind me, and said mock¬ 
ingly^ 

' ^)eak up, Franz A^dler—call upon these dead Doubtless they 
will listen and have pity, but here there is none else that will ’ 

He tned to speak, but that part of the shroud which hound his 
jaws, held firm and would not let him He tned to hfb imploring 
kfiuds, bnt they were crossed upon his breast and tied. I said—^ 
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‘ Shont, IVanz Adler, make the sleepers m the distant streets hear 
yon and hnag help Shout—and lose no time, for there is little to 
lose What, yon cannot P That is a pity, bnt it is no matter—it 
does not always hnng help. When yon and yonr consin murdered a 
helpless woman and child in a cabin in Arkansas—my wife, it was 
and my child I—they shrieked for help, you remember, but it did no 
good; you remember that it did no good, it is not soP Tour teeth 
chatter—then why cannot you shout P Loosen the banda.geB with 
your hands—then you can Ah, I see—your hands are tied, they 
cannot aid you How strangely thmgs repeat themselves, after long 
years, for my hands were tied, that night, you remember P Tea, tied 
much as yours are now^how odd that is I could not pull free It 
did not occur to you to untie me, it does not occur to me to untie 

you Sh-1 there's a late footstep It is coming this way Hark, 

how near it is I One can count the footfalls—one—two—three. 
There—it is just outside How is the tune I Shout, man, shout!— 
it is the one sole chance between you and eternity I Ah, you see you 
have ddayed too long—it is gone by There—it la dying out It is 
gone 1 Thmk of it—reflect upon it—you have heard a human foot¬ 
step for the last tune How cunous it must be, to listen to so common 
a sound as that, and know that one will never hear the fellow to it 
agam' 

Oh, my fnend, the agony m that shrouded face was ecstasy to see I 
I thought of a new torture, and applied it—assisting myself with a 
tnfle of lying mvention— 

'That poor Bjuger tried to save my wife and child, and I did him 
a grateful good turn for it when the time came I persuaded hTm to 
roh you; and I and a woman helped him to desert, and got him away 
in saf ety' 

A look as of surprise and triumph shone out dimly through the 
anguish m my victim's face I was disturbed, disquieted. I said— 

* What, then—didn't he escape P * 

A negative shaike of the head. 

*HoP What happened, then P' 

The satisfaotiou in the shrouded face was still plainer The man 
tried to mumble out some words—could not succeed, tried to express 
something with his obstructed hands—faded, paused a moment, then 
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feeHy tilted hia head, m a meaning way, toward the corpse that laj 
nearest him. 

‘Deadr I asked- 'Failed to escape?—caught m the act and 
shot?’ 

Negative shake of the head. 

' How, then 1 * 

Again the man tried to do something with his hands. 1 watched 
closely, bnt could not guess the intent I bent over and watched stiU 
more intently He had twisted a thumb around and was weakly 
punching at his breast with it. 

* Ah—stabbed, do you mean ? * 

Affirmative nod, accompanied by a spectral smile of such peculiar 
devili6hness,that it struck an awakening light through my dull brain, 
and I cried— 

' Did I stab him, Tniafat-king him for you ?—for that stroke waa 
meant for none hut you,* 

The affirmative nod of the re-dying rascal waa as joyous as his 
ffiiling strength was able to put mto its expression. 

' 0, miserable, miserable me, to slaughter the pitying soul that 
stood a fidend to my darlings when they were helpless, and would 
have saved them if he could I miserable, oh, miserable, miserable 
mel’ 

I fancied I beard the muffied gurgle of a mocking laugh. 1 took 
my face out of my hands, and saw my enemy sinking hack upon his 
inclined board. 

He was a satisfectory long time dying. He had a wonderful 
vitality, an astonishing constitution. Yes, he was a pleasant long 
time at it. I got a chair and a newspaper, and sat down by biTn end 
read. Occasionally I took a sip of brandy. This was necessary, on 
account of the cold But I did it partly because I saw, that along 
at first, whenever I reached‘for the bottle, he thdught I was gomg to 
give him some. I read aloud: mainly imaginary accounts of people 
snatched fipom the grave’s threshold and restored to life and vigour by 
a few spoonbill of liquor and a warm bath Yes, he had a long, 
death of it—three hours and six minutes, from the time he rang 
I* bell 

It is believed ihat in all these eighteen years that have elapsed 
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Bavarian dead-houses has ever rung its bell Well, it is a harmless 
belief Let it stand at that. 

The chiU of that death-room had penetrated my bones. It revived 
and fastened upon me the disease which had been afflicting me, but 
which, up to that night, had been steadily disappearing That man 
murdered my wife and my child, and in three days hence he wiU 
have added me to his hst, No matter—Grod! how dehcious the 
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memoiy of it ’—caught him escaping from his grave, and thrust hnr^ 
back mto it. 

After that night, I was confined to my bed for a week; but as 
soon as I could get about, I went to the dead-house books and got 
the number of the house which Adler had died in, A wretched 
lodging-house, it was It was my idea that he would naturally hav^ 
g^'^en hcdd of Kruger’s effects, being his cousin, and I wanted t^ 
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had been sold and soatterei all except a few old letters, and some 
odds and ends of no Tfldne However, throngh those letters, I traoed 
ont a son of Kmger*s, the only relative he left He is a man of 
thirty, now, a shoemaker by trade, and livmg at Xo 14 Konigstrasse 
hf anTih eim—widower, With several small children Without explam- 
ing to him why, I have furnished two-thirds of his support, ever 
smce. 

How, as to that watch—see how strangely things happen I I 
traced it around and about Germany for more than a year, at con¬ 
siderable cost m money and vexation, and at last I got it Got it,, 
and was unspeakably glad, opened it, and found nothing in it I 
Why, I might have known that that bit of paper was not going to 
stay there all this time Of course I gave up that ten thousand 
dollars then, gave it up, and dropped it out of my mind and most 
sorrowfully, for I had wanted it for Xniger's son 

Last mght, when I consented at last that I must die, I began to 
make ready. I proceeded to bum all usdess papers , and sure enough, 
from a batch of Adler’s, not previously examined with thoroughness, 
out dropped that long-desired scrap I I recogmsed it m a moment 
Here jt is—I will translate it 

* Bnck hvery stable, stone foundation, middle of town, comer of Orleans 
flaid Market Comer toward Oourt-house Oloid atone, fourth row. Btiok 
notice there, saying how many are to come ’ 

There—take it, and preserve it Kmger explamed that that 
stone was removable, and that it was m the north wall of the foun¬ 
dation, fourth row from the top, and third stone from the west 
The money is secreted behind it He said the closing sentence was a 
blmd, to mislead m case the paper should fall into wrong hands It 
probably performed that office for Adler. 

How I want to beg that when you make your intended journey 
the liyer, you will hunt out that hidden money, and send it to 
Adam Kruger, care of the Mannheim address which I have men¬ 
tioned. It will make a rich man of him, end I shall sleep the sounder 
lit my grave for knowing that I have done what I could for the son 
of the man who tried to save my wife and child—albeit my hand 
ignorantfy struck him down, whereas ihe impulse of my heart would 
have been to shidd and serve him. 
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‘Sue® waa Eitter’s narrative,* said I to my two friends There was 
a profound and impressive silence, which lasted a oonsiderahb tune, 
then both men broke mto a fusillade of ezoituig: and admiring ejaca* 
lations over the strange moidents of the tale, and this, along with a 
ratthng fire of q.uestions, was kept up until ^ hands were about out 
of breatL Then my fnends began to cool down, and draw ofi!, 
TiT'flAT shelter of occasional volleys, mto silence and abysmal reverie. 
For ten mmutes now, there was stiUness. Then Eogers said 
dreamily— * 

' Ten thousand dollars * 

Adding, after a considerable pause— 

'Ten thousand. It is a heap of money' 

Presently the poet inquired— 

'Are you going to send it to him right away P ’ 

' Tes,' I said. ' It is a queer question ’ 

lilo reply After a little, Eogers asked, hesitatingly: 

'ABofitP— That IB— I mean-' 

'Oertaml/y, aHof it’ 

I was gomg to say more, but stopped—was stopped by a tram of 
thought which started np m me Thompson spoke, but my mind 
was absent, and I did not catoh what he said. But I heard Eogers 
answer— 

‘Tes, it seems so to me It ought to he quite sufidoient; for I 
don’t see that h has done anything ’ 

Presently the poet said— 

'’Wbenyon come to look at it, it is more than sufidcient. Just 
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look at it—five thousand dollars' Why, he couldn’t spend it in a 
lifetime I And it -would injure him, too, perhaps rum him—you 
want to look at that In a httle while he would throw his last 
away, shut up hia shop, mayhe take to dnnkmg, maltreat his mother- 
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Ib® children, dnft mto other evil courses, go steadily from bad to 

Yes, that’s it/ interrupted Bogers, fervently, ^Pve seen it a 
laines—^yes, more than a hundred. You put money into the 
htmds a man like that, if you want to destroy him, that’s aU; just 
gut money into his hands, it’s all youVe got to do j and if it don’t pit# 
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down, and take all the usefulness out of him, and all the self- 
respect and everything, then I don’t know human nature—ain’t that 
60 , Thompson ? And even if w© were to give him a ihvrd. of it, why, 
in less than six months—’ 

‘Lees than six wtthsy you’d better say ! said I, warming up and 

breaking in ‘ Unless 

i he had that three 
thousand dollars in 
vhere lie 


‘ Of ciwae he 
wouldn’t,’ said 
Thompson; 'I’ve 
edited books for that 
kind of people, and 
the moment they get 
their hands on 
royalty—maybe it’s 
three thousand, may¬ 
be its two thousand 


y ‘ain’t that so, ‘What husmess 

rV^ /u THOMPSON ? * has that shoemaker 

thousand 

^ dollars, I should like to know 7* broke in 
Bogers, earnestly. ‘A man perhaps per¬ 
fectly contented now, there on Mannheim, 
surrounded by his own dass, eating his bread with the appetite 
which laborious industry alone can give, enjoying his humble life, 
honest, upright, pure m heart, and bleat '—^yea, I say blest' blest 
above all the m 3 nuads that go m silk attire and walk the empty 
ilf^oial round of social folly—^but just you put that temptation before 
1 j^st you lay Mbeen hundred dollars before a man like 
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^ But are you senouat ’ 

‘ Senousl I cefitaioly am.’ 

* Tke captain glanced up at the pilot-house and said — 

* He wants to get gS at Hapoleon I ’ 

* Napoleon f ’ 

* That’s what he says.* 

* Groat OsBBar’s ghost I * 

Uncle Mmnford approached along the deck The captain said— 

‘ Unde, here’s a friend of yours wants to get off at Hapoleon I ’ 

‘WeU,by- V 

I said— 

* Come, what is all this about 1 Can’t a man go ashore at Hapo-' 
leon if he wants to ? ’ 

‘Why, hang it, don't you know? There isn't any Napoleon’ 
any more. Hasn’t been for years and years The Axkansas Biver 
burst through it, tore it all to rags, and emptied it into the Misbi& 
sippi 1 * 

^Carried the loAoZe town away?—^bahks, churches, jails, new 
paper-offices, couiirhouse, theatre, fire department, livery stable— 
everything f ’ 

< Everything. Just a fifteen-minute job, or such a matter. Didn’t 
leave hide nor hair, dired nor shingle of it, except the fag-end of a 
shanty and one brick chimney. This boat is paddhng along right 
now, where the dead-centre of that town used to be; yonder is the 
brick chimney—all that’s left of Napoleon. These dense woods on 
the light us^ to be a mile^Bdck of the town. Take a look behind 
you^up-atream—^now you begin to recognise this country, don’t 
you?’ 

* Yes, I do recognise it now. It is the most wonderful thing I 
ever heard of; by a long shot the most wonderful—and unexpected.’ 

Mr. Thompson and Mr. Hogers had arrived, meantime, with 
eatchelB and umbrellas, and had silently listened to the captain’s newa 
Thompson put a half-dollar in my hand and sold softly— 

* Eor my share of the chromo.' 

Bogeca followed suit. 

Yes, it was an astonishing thing tp jsee the Mississippi 
hetwe^ unpeopled shores and straight over the spot where 
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see a good big self-complacent town twenty years ago Town that 
wsB county-seat of a great and importajit county, town with a big 
United States mame hospital, town of innumerable fights—an 
inquest every day, town wheie I had used to know the pretkest girl, 
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OHAPTER XXXni. 
befeeshmenis and hthicb. 

In regard to lelaiid 74, whicsh is situated not far from the formei 
Napoleon, a freak of the river here has sorely perplexed the laws oi 
men and made them a vamty and a jest. 'When the State of Arkansas 
was chartered, she controlled ‘to the centre of the river'—a most 
unstable line. The State of Mississippi claimed ‘ to the channel'— 
another diifby and unstable line No 74 belonged to Aikansas. By 
and by a cut-off threw this big island out of Arkansas, and yet not 
withm Mississipju. ‘ Middle of the river ’ on one side of it, ‘ channel' 
on the other. That is as I understand the problem, 'Whether 1 have 
got ihe details right or wrong, this fact remains * that here is this 
Hg and exceedingly valuable island of four thousand acros, thrust out 
in the cold, and belonging to neither the one State nor the other; 
pfiying taxes to neither, owing allegiance to neither. One man owns 
whole island, and of right is ‘ the man without a country' 

Island 92 belongs to Arkansas. The nver moved it over and 
joined it to Mississippi. A chap established a whiskey shop there, 
without a Mismssippi hoence, and enriched himself upon Mississippi 
ca^m under Arkansas protection (where no hoence was m those 
&y8 required). 

We glided steadily down the river m the usual privacy—steam¬ 
boat or other moving thing seldom seen. Scenery as always. stretch 
tqKm stretdi of almost unbroken forest, on both sides of the river ; 
soundless solitude. Here and there a cabin or two, standing in 
small openings on tlm grey and graasless banks—cabins which had 
lormeriy stood a quarter or half-mile &rtber to the front, and gra* 
dtialfy been pulled frrther and farther back as the shores caved in. 
4a at PiMier’s Point, for instance, where the cabins had been moved 
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back three hundred yards m three months, so we were told; but the 
caving banks had already caught up with them, and they were being 
conveyed rearward once more 

Napoleon had but small opimon of Greenville, Miasiagippi, in the 
old times, but behold, Napoleon is gone to the cat-fishes, and here is 
Greenville full of hfe and activity, and making a considerable fiourish 
in the Talley, havmg three thousand inhabitants, it is said, and 
doing a gross trade of ;JI2,600,000 annually A growing town. 

T^ere was much talk on the boat about the Calhoun Land Conu 



OAVrUU BANKS 


pany, an enteipnae which is expected to work wholesome results. 
Colonel Calhoun, a grandson of the statesman, went to Boston and 
formed a syndicate which purchased a large tract of land on the river, 
m Chicot County, Arkansas—some ten thousand acres—for cotton¬ 
growing. The purpose is to work on a cash basis • buy at first hands, 
and handle their own product, supply their negro labourers with 
propsimis and necessaries at a trifling profit, say 8 or 10 per cent, j 
tb^ comfortable quarters, etc, and encourage them to 







ftmuiJies the money takes some nsk and demands big interest-^ 
-aaoally 10 per cent, and 2^ per cent, for negotiating tbe loan. The 
planter has also to buy hiB supplies through the same dealer, paying 
oomnussions and profits Then when he ships his crop, the dealer 
adds his commissions, insurance, etc So, taking it by and large^ 
and first and last, the dealer’s share of that crop is about 25 per oent,^ 

* * But what can the State do where the people are under subjection to 
xaiiea of interest ranging from 18 to 80 per cent , and are also under thanece^- 
jiir of nurobasinfir their otods m advance evAn of nln-nflTio' of 
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A cotton-planter^s estimate of the average margin of profit on 
planting, m his seotioii: One man and mule ■will raise ten acres cf 
cotton, giving ten bales cotton, worth, say, ;jf500, cost of producing, 
say j^350, net profit, or ^15 per aci'e. There is also a profit 
now from the cotton-seed, which formerly had little value—none 



THB ibhablite 


where mnch transportation was necessary. In sixteen hundred pounds 
crude cotton four hundred are lint, worth, say, ten cents a pound; and 
twelve hundred pounds of seed, worth ^^12 or ^13 per ton. Maybe 
in future even the at&nis will not be thro'wn away Mr £]dwaxd 
Atkinson pays that for each bale of cotton there are fifteen hundred 

the privilege of purchasnil? ^ their suuphes at 100 uer cent nroflt ? 
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poondfl of stems, and that these are very noh in phosphate of lime and 
pofcadi; that -when ground and mixed -with ensilage or cottonngeed 
meal (which is too iich for use as fodder in large quantities), the stem 
mixture makes a superior food, nch in all the elements needed for 
the production of milk, meat, and bone Heretofore the stems have 
been considered a nuisance. 

Complaint is made that the planter i-emains grouly toward the 
_ ^ ^ fonner slave, since the 

^ place and an advantage 

^ to him to do it, but lets that privilege 
" ij to some thnfby Israelite, who encourages 
I the thoughtless negro and wife to buy 
^ all sorts of things which they could do 
y I without—^buy on credit, at big pnces, 

month after month, credit based on the 
negro’s share of the growing crop; and 
at the end of the season, the n^o’s 
THE BAEKEBPEB. share belongs to the Israelite, the negro 
is in debt besides, is discouraged, dis- 
fisitii^ed, restless, and both he and the planter are iiyured; for he 
take steamboat and migrate, and the planter must get a stranger 
i3d Ms place who does not know him, does not care for him, will 
Israelite a seasmi, and follow his predecessor per steam* 


It is hoped that ihe Calhoun Company wiH show, by its humane 
ppotecfeve treatment of its labourers, that Its me^bd is i^qst 
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profitable for both planter and negro; and it is believed that a general 
adoption of that method will then follow. 


And where so 
many are saying their 
say, shall not the bar¬ 
keeper testify h He 
is thoughtful, obser¬ 
vant, never druiks, 
endeavours to earn 
his salary, and would 
earn it if there were 
custom enough He 
says the people along 
here m Mississippi 
and Louisiana will 
send up the river to 
buy v^etables rather 
raise them, and 
they will come aboard 
at the landings and 
buy fruits of the bar¬ 
keeper Thinks they 
^don’t know anything 
but cotton,' believes 
they don't know how 
to raise vegetables 
and fruit—‘at least 
the most of them* 
Says ‘ a nigger will go 
to H for a water¬ 
melon' (‘H’ IS all I 
find m the steno¬ 



grapher’s report— 


A PLAIN aiLL 


means Hahfas pro¬ 
bably, though that seems a good way to go for a watermelon). Bar- 
keepeij buys watemelons for five cents up the river, biings them 
down ahd seUs them for fifty. «Why does he mix such elaborate and 
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won't have any other * They want a h%g drmk ^ don't make any 
difference what you make it of, they want the worth of their money. 
You give a nagger a plain gill of haJf-ardollar hrandy for five cents— 
win he touch it ? No Ain't size enough to it But you put up 
a pint of all kmds of worthless rubbish, and heave in some red 
stuff to make it beautiful—^red’s the mam thing—and he woTildn’t 
put down that glaii^ to go to a circus/ All the bars on this Anchor 
Line are rented and owned by one firm. They furnish the hquors 
from their own estabbahment, and hire the barkeepers ' on salary' 
Gk)od hquors ? Yea, on some of the boats, where there are the kind 
of passengers that want it and can pay for it On the other boats) 
No. Nobody but the deck hands and fixemen to drink it. ‘ Brandy) 
Yes, I've got brandy, plenty of it, but you don’t want any of it 
unless you’ve made your will’ It isn’t as it used to he m the old 
tunes. Then everybody travelled by steamboat, everybody drank, 
emd everybody treated everybody else ‘ Now most everybody goes 
hy railroad, and the rest don’t drink' In the old tunes the bar¬ 
keeper owned the bar himself, * and was gay and smarty and taJky 
and all jewelled up, and was the tomest aristocrat on the boat, 
used to make J^2,000 on a trip A father who left his son a steam¬ 
boat bar, left him a fortune Now he leaves him hoard and lodging, 
yes, and washing, if a shirt a tnp will do Yes, indeedy, times 
are changed. Why, do you know, on the principal hne of boats on 
ike Upper Mississippi, they don't have any bar at all I Sounds like 
poetiy, but it's the petnfied truth/ 
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TOUGH YABNS 


Stack Island, I remembored Stack Island, also Lake Providence, 
Lonisiana^wliicli is the first distinctly Southern-looking town you 
come to, downward-bound, lies level and low, shade-trees hung with 
venerable grey beards of Spanish moss, * restful, pensive, Sunday 
aspect about the place,' comments Uncle Mumford, with feeling—also 
with truth. 

A Mr H furnished some minor ‘ ^ 

details of fact concemmg this r^on 

which I would have hesitated to 

believe if I had not known him to - 

- 1 - 

be a steamboat mate He was a " ’ 

passenger of ours, a resident of ^ 

A rkansas Oity, and bound to THLcks- . 

burg to join his boat, a httle Sun- m 
flower packet. He was an austere 
man, and had the reputation of 
being amgularly unworldly, for a mosquitoes 

nver man. Among other things, he 

said that Arkansas had been injured and kept back by generations of 
exaggerations concerning the mosquitoes here One may smile, said 
he, and turn the matter off as being a small thing, but when you come 
to look at the effects produced, in the way of discouragement of immi- 
gustion, and diminished values of property, it was quite the opposite 


cf at" Wall itoig, or thing in any wise to be coughed down or sneers^ 
mosquitoes had been persistently represented as being 
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midable and lawless, whereas ^the truth is, they axe feeble, msigmjS,^ 
cant in size, diJBfident to a fault, sensitive *—and so on, and so on, you 
would have supposed he was talking about his faniily. But if he vaa 
soft on the Arkansas mosqmtoes, he was hard enough on the mosqui¬ 
toes of Lake Providence to make up for it—' those Lake Providenoe 
colossi,’ as he finely called them He said that two of them could 

whip a dog, and that four 
of them could hold a man 
down, and except help 
come, they would kill him 
—‘ butcher him,’ as he ex¬ 
pressed it Beferred in a sort 
of casual way—and yet signi¬ 
ficant way—^to ‘the fact that 
the life pohcy in its aimpleat 
form IS unknown in Lake 
Providence—^they take out a 
mosquito policy besides * He 
told many remarkable things 
about those lawless insects. 
Among others, said he had 
seen them try to vote, 
Hoticmg that this statement 
seemed to be a good deal of 
a strain on us, he modified it 
a little, said he might have 
been mistaken, as to that 
particular, hut knew he bad 
seen them around the polls 
‘ canvassing.’ 

There was another passenger—^friend of H’s—^who backed up th€ 
evidence againet those mosquitoes, and detailed some stirring 
;-^^yeiitures which he had had with them. The stones were pretty 
^l^ble, merdy pretty Euzable; yet Mr. H was contmually interrupt 
a cold, ineroraWe ‘Wait—^knock off twenly-five per cent o. 
now goon,’ or, ‘Wait—^you are getting that too St^ng, cqi 
dovm, cut it down—you getaleeile too much coqtumery onfe yoi^ 




TOmE TABNH 


totements always dress a fact m iaghts, never m an ulster,’ or, 
Pardon, once more • if you are going to load anything more on to 
.hat ata t^"’”'* ) yo^ ^ ^ lighters and tow thereat, 

because it’s drawing all the water there is in the nver already, stiok 
to facts—just stiok to the cold facts, what these gentlemen want for 
a book IS the ftozen truth—ain’t that so, gentlemen 1 ' He explained 
privately that it was necessary to watch this man all the time, and 
keep him within bounds, it would not do to neglect this precaution, 
as he, Mr H, ‘ knew to hia sorrow ’ Said he, ‘ I will not deceive yon, 
he told me such a monstrous he once, that it swelled my left ear up, 
and spread it so that I was actually not able to see out around it, it 
remamed so for months, and people came miles to see me fim myself 
with it 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 

VICKSBUBG DTmiNG THE TEOTTBLE 

We used to plougli past the lofty hill-city, Vicksburg, doTO-shreamj 
but we canuot do that uow^ A cut-off has uiEwie a country town of 
it, like Osceola, St Genevieve, and several others There is ourrent- 
lesa water—^also a big island—m front of Vicksburg now. You coiae 



vioKSBUEG island, then 

turn and come up to the 
townj tiiatis, in high water: in low water you can^t come up, but 
^ust land some distance below it 

^ and Scars still remain, as reminders of Vicksburg’s tremet^ 

war^-expenencGs, earthworks, trees cnppled by the caiinon ba^ 
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cave-iefiiges in the clay precipices, etc. The oaves did good service 
during the six weeks’ hombardment of the city—^May 18 to July 4, 
1863. They were used by the non-combatants—mainly by the 
women and children; not to live in constantly, but tofly to for safety 
on occasion They were mere holes, tunnels, driven into the peiv 
pendioular clay bank, then branched Y shape, within the hiU. Life 



thb eivhe was TJOTISTUBBDI) 


in Vicksburg, during the six weeks was perhaps—^but wait; here are 
some materials out of which to reproduce it — 

Population, twenty-seven thousand soldiers and three thousand 
non-combatants; the city utterly cut off fixim the world—waJled 
stlidly in, ihe frontage by gunboats, the rear by soldiers and 
; hence, no buying and selling with the outside; no paasnig 
fro, ho God-speeding a parting guest, no wdcoming a 
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one; no printed acres of world-wide news to be read at breakfest> 
mornings—a tedious dull absence of such matter, instead; bencei 
also, no running to see steamboats smoking into view in the distance 
up or down, and ploughing toward the town—^for none came, the 
nver lay vacant and undisturbed; no rush and turmoil around the 
railway station, no struggling over bewildered swarms of passengers 
by noisy mobs of hackmen—all quiet there; flour two hundted dollars 
a barrel, sugar thirty, com ten dollars a bushel, bacon five dollars a 
pound, rum a hundred dollars a gallon, other things in proportion" 
consequently, no roar and racket of drays and oairiages tearing along 
the streets; nothing for them to do, among that handful of non-com-^ 
batants of exhausted means; at three o’clock in the morning, 
silence; silence so dead that the measured tramp of a sentmel can W 
heard a seemin^y impossible distance; out of hearing of this londy 
sound, perhaps the stillness is absolute: all m a moment come 
ground-shaking thunder-crashes of artilleiy, the sky is cobwebbed 
with the ons'CrossiDg red lines streaming from soaring bomb-shelli^ 
and a rain of iron fragments descends upon the city; descends upmi 
the empty streets • streets which are not empty a moment later, hut 
mottled with dim flguies of frantio women and children skurryin^ 
frCUn home and bed toward the cave dungeons—encouraged by the 
humorous grim soldiery, who shout 'Eats, to your holes I ’ and laugh. 

Dhe cannon-thunder rages, ^Us scream and craah overhead, the 
fron rain pours down, one hour, two hours, three, possibly six, then 
stops, siknoe follows,but Ibe streets are still empty; the silence 
eontinueB; ly-and-bye ahead projects from a cave here and there and 
yonder, and reconnoitres, cautiously; the silence still oonisnmng^ 
bodies follow heads, and jaded, half smothered creatures group them¬ 
selves about, stretch their cramped limbs, draw in deep draughts of 
the grateful fresh air, gossip with the neighbours frnm the next cave; 
sa$igd)e etraggle off home presently, or take a lounge through the 
botm, if the stOlness continues; and will skurry to the holes again^ 
t^-endrbye, when the war-tempest breaks forth once more. 

There being but three thousand of these cave-dwellers—merdy 
ttepc^mlathm of a village—^would they not come to know each 
after a week or twc^ and familiarly, insomuch that the fortunate 
pn^atunate experienoes of one would be of inWest to a}11 
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Those are the materials furnished by history From uhem might 
not olmost anybody reproduce for himself the Me of that time m 



TiLB OAVB DWBLIiMBa 

Oould you, who did not experience it, cdlne nearer t^) 
it to the imagination of another non-participant 
ecfti#S"Tifeburger who did experience it ? It s eems 
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and yet tlieore are reasons wliy it nugh-t not reaJly bo. When ona 
makes bis first voyage in a ship, it is an e35)0rienee which multitn* 
dinonsly bristles with striking novdties; novelties which are in snth 
sharp contrast with all this person’s former esqienences that they 
take a seemingly deathless grip upon his imagination and memory 
By tongue or pen he can make a landsman hve that strange and 
stining voyage over with him; make him see it all and feel it 
alL But if he wait 1 If he make ten voyages in succession— 
then? Why, the thing has lost colour, snap, surprisej and has 
become commonplace The man would have nothing to tell that 
would quicken a landsman’s pulse 

Years ago, I talked with a couple of the Yiokshurg non-combatantB 
^-a ttiati and his wife. Left to teU their story in their own way, 
those people told it without fire, almost without interest. 

A week of their wonderful life there would have made their 
tongues eloquent for ever perhaps; but they had six weeks of it, and 
that wore the novelty all out, they got used to being bomb-didied 
out of borne and into the ground; the matter became commonplace. 
After that, the possibiliiy of their ever being startlmgly interesting 
in their talks about it was gone. What the man said was to this 
^eet:— 

^It got to he Sunday all the time. Seven Sundays in the week—to ns, 
anyway. We hadn’t anything to do, and tune hung heayy SeTen Snuf 
days, and all of them broken up at one tune or another, in the day or m the 
by a few hours of the awfnl storm of fire and thunder and mm. A\ 
we used to shin for the holes a good deal faster than we did afterwards 
The first tune, I forgot the children, and fifana fetched them both along 
yfheiD. ^e was all safe in the cave eke famted. Two or three weeks afte(^ 
wards, when she was miming for the holes, one mommg, through a 
shower, a big shell burst near her, and covered her aU over with dirt, and i 
^ece of the iron carried away her game-hag of false hair fmm the back o 
Well, ^ stopped to get that game-bag before she ^oved alon^ 
Was getting used to things already, you see- We all got sothat wi 
tdl a good deal about shdls ^ and siSiex that we didn’t always go unde 
abaltar if it was a light shower. Us men would loaf around and talk; and i 
|a$n would say, 'There she goes I ’ and name the kind of shell it was firmi 
^SQundofi^ ai^goontalkmg^—if therewasn’t any danger firomit. Hi 
waa bur^g close over us, we stopped talking and stood stm 
yCs, but h wasn’t safe tomove. When it let goj we 
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talkmg again, if nobody hurt—^mayb© saying, ' That was a nppei I ’ oi some 
such commonplace comment before we leaumed, or, maybe, we would see a 
shell poising itself away high in the on overhead In that case, every fellow 
just whipp^ out a sudden, ‘ See you again, gents I * and shoved. Often and 
often I saw gangs of ladies piomenadmg the stieets, looking os cheerful as 
you please, and keeping an eye canted up watching the shells; and I^re 
seen them stop still when they were uncertain about what a shell was going 



to do, and wait and make certain, and after that they a’antered along again, 
or lit out for shelter, according to the verdict. Streets in some towns haye 
a htter of pieces of paper, and odds and ends of one sort or another lying 
around. Ours hodn^t, they hod iron litter Bometimea a man would 
gathe^ up all the iron fragments and unbursted shells m his neighbourhood, 
ipd^lle them into a kmd of monument m his &ont yard—a ton of it, Bom^ 
Bo glass left, glass couldn't stand such a bomhaidment, it 
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WAIT AND HAKB 0BBTAIN» 


shivered out. Window 
of the houses vacant— 
loohed lihe eye-holes in g 
skull Whole panes were 
as scarce as news 

^ We had church Sun¬ 
days. Not many there 
along at first, but hy-and- 
bye pretty good turnouts. 
Pve seen service stop 
a minute^ and everybody 
sit quiet—no voice heard, 
pretty nmeral-like then— 
and all the more so on 
account of the awful boom 
and crash going on out¬ 
side and overhead, and 
pietty soon, when a body 
could be heard, service 
would go on agam, Organs 
and church-music mixed 
up with a bombardment 
IS a powerful queer com¬ 
bination—along at first. 
Oommg out of church, 
one mormng, we had an 
accident — the only one 
that happened around me 
on a Sunday, I was just 
having a hearty hand¬ 
shake with a friend I 
hadn’t seen for a while, 
and saying, 'Drop into 
oii^ cave to-mght, after 
bombardment, weVe got 
bold of a pint of prime 
wh—’ Whiskey, I waa 
gomg to say, you know, 
but a shell interrupted. 
A chunk of it out Idie 
man’s arm ofiP, and left it 
^an^ing in my hand. 
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aod outlast everything else, little and hig, I reckon, is the mean thought 
I had then? It was ' the whiskey is saved,* And yet, don’t you know, it 
was of excusable , because it was as scarce as diamonds, and we had 
only just that little, never had another taste during the siege 

Sometimes the caves weie desperately crowded, and always hot and 
close Sometimes a cave had twenty or twenty-five people packed into it, 
no turmng-room for anybody, oir so foul, sometimes, you couldn’t have 
made a candle burn in it. A child was born m one of those caves one night. 
Think of that, why, it was like having it bom m a trunk 

'Twice we had sixteen people m our cave, and a number of times we 



'MULE MEAT?’ 


had a dozen Pretty suffocating m there. We always had eight ^ eight be-- 
longed there. Hunger and misery and sickness and fnght and sorrow, and I 
don’t know what all, got so loaded mto them that none of them were ever* 
rightly their old selves aftei the aege. They all died but three of us within 
a couple of years. One mght a shell burst lu front of the hole and caved it 
m and stopped it up It was hvely times, for a while, digging out. Some* 
of us Game near smothering After that we made two openings—ought to 
have thought of it at first 

Mule meat P No, we only got down to that the last day or two. Of 
ooui^ It was good, anything is good when you are starving^ 
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ThiB man had kept a dmiy during—six lyeeksl No, only tie 
first SIX days. The first day, eight dose pages; the second, five; the 
third, one—loosely written, the fourth, three or four lines, a line or 
two the fifth and sixth days j seventh day, diaiy abandoned, life in 
temfic Yickshurg having now become commonplace and matter of 
course. 

The war history of Yicksburg has more about it to interest the 
general reader than that of any other of the river-towns. It is foil of 
woriety, fall of incadent, ftdl of the picturesque. Vicksburg held out 
longer than any other important nver-town, and saw warfare m all 
its phases, both land and water—^the siege, the mine, the assault, the 
repulse, the bombardment, sickness, captivity, famine. 

The most beautiful of all the national cemeteries is here. Over 
the great gateway is this inscription— 

‘ HBBE BEST IN PEACE 16,600 *wnO DIED EOE THEIB OOUNTEY 

rsr THE toaes isei to ises/ 

The grounds are nobly situated, hemg very high and commanding 
fr vride prospect of land and nver. They are tastefully laid out m 
broad terraces, with winding roads and paths j and there is profuse 
adofsanent in the way of semi-tropical shrubs and flowers, and m 
tme part is a piece of native wild-wood, left just as it grew, and, 
therel^^ perfect in its charm. Everything about this cemetery 
suggest^ the hand of the national Government. The Guvemmenf a 
work is always conspicuous for excellence, sohdity, thoroughness, 
neataae^ The Government does its work well m the first place, and 
then takes care of ii ^ 

By whidmg-roads—which were often cut to so great a depth 
between pearpendicular walls that they were mere roofless tunnda— 
we drove out a mile or two and visited the monument which stands 
^qpon the scene of ihe surrender of Vicksbuig to General Grant by 
General Pemberton. Its metal will preserve it from the hackings 
and dnpinngB which so defiiced its predecessor, which was of marble; 

“Sie brick foundations are carambhng, and it will tumble down by^ 
^and^bye. It overlooks a picturesque region cf woodai hills and 
i^avines; and is not unpcttiresque its^, befeg wdl smothered in 
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flowenng weeds The battered remnant of the marble monument 
has been removed to the National Cemetery 

On the road, a quarter of a mile townward, an aged coloured man 
diowed us, with pnde, an unexploded bomb-shell which has lam m 
hia yard since the day it fell there during the siege 




NAXIVa WILD-WOODS 


‘ T was a-atannin’ heah, an* do dog was 
a-stannin* heah ] de dog he went for de shell, 
gwine to pick a fuss wid it, but I didn'tj 
I says, “ Jes* make you’seff at home heah, 

^ ^ jes* as yon’s a mind to, but /’a got businesB 

out m de woods, I has! ” * 

Yicksburg is a town of substantial 
busmess streets and pleasant residences, it commands the cc«i^ 
merce of tli$ Ya?oo and Sunflower Rivers, is pushing railway^ 
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several directions, through rich agncultural regions, and haa a pro¬ 
mising future of prosperity and importance. 

Apparently, nearly all the nver towns, big and little, have made 
up their minds that th^ must look mainly to railroads for wealth 
and nphuildjiig, henceforth. They are actmg upon this idea. The 
signs are, that the next twenty years will bring about some note¬ 
worthy changes in the Valley, m the direction of increased popula¬ 
tion and wealth, and in the mtehectual advancement and the liheral- 
ismg of opinion which go naturally with these. And yet, if one may 
judge by the past, the river towns will manage to find and use a 
chance, here and there, to cripple and retard their progress They 
kept themselves hack in the days of steamboatmg supremacy, by a 
system of wharfage-dues so stupidly graded as' to prohibit what may 
he called small retail trafio in freights and passengers Boats were 
charged such heavy wharfege that they could not afford to land 
for one or two passengers or a hght lot of freight. Instead of 
encouraging the bringing of trade to their doors, the towns diligently 
and effectively discouraged it. They could have had many boats and 
low rates; but them policy rendered few boats and high rates com¬ 
pulsory. It was a policy which eortended—and extends—^from New 
Orleans to St. Paul. 

We had a strong desire to make a trip up the Yazoo and the Sun¬ 
flower—an interesting region at anytime, but additionally mterestmg 
at this time, because up there the great inundation was still to he 
seen in force—but we were nearly sure to have to wait a day or more 
fcfl* a New Orleans boat on our return, so we were obliged to give up 
the project. 

Here is a story which I picked up on hoard the boat that night. 
Z insert it in this place merely because it lb a good story, not because 
it belongs here—^for it doesn’t. It was told hy a passenger—a college 
professor—and was called to the surface in the course of a general 
oonTersafion which began with talk about horses, drifted into talk 
about astronomy, ilien into talk about the lynchmg of the gamblers 
in Vicksburg half a century ago, then into talk about dreams and 
$i^ er 8 fa iions ,* and ended, afh^ midnight, in a dispute over free trade 
and proteebcou 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE PROFEBSOb's YARN. 

It was in the eA-rly days. I ‘was not a college professor then. I was 
a humhle-mnided young land-surveyor, with the world before me—to 
survey, in case anybody wanted it done I had a contract to survey 
a route for a great mining-ditch m OaMorma, and I was on my way 
thither, by sea—a three or four weeks* voyage There were a good 
many passengers, but I had very little to say to them; reading and 
dreaming were my passions, and I avoided conversation in prder to 
indulge these appetites There were three professional gamblers on 
board—trough, repulsive fellows. I never had any talk with them, 
yet I could not help seeing them with some frequency, for they 
gambled m an upper-deck state-room every day and night, and in my 
promenades I often had glimpses of them through their door, which 
stood a little ajar to let out the surplus tobacco smoke and profenity. 
They were an evil and hateful presence, hut I had to put up with it, 
of course 

There was one other passenger who fell under my eye a good deal, 
for he seemed determined to be friendly with me, and I could not 
have gotten nd of him without running some chance of hurting his 
feelings, and I was far from wishing to do that. Besides, there was 
something engaging in his countrified simphcity and his beaming 
good-nature. The first time I saw this Mr. John Backus, I guessed, 
from his clothes and his looks, that he was a grazier or farmer from 
the backwoods of some western State—doubtless Ohio^and afterward 
when he dropped mto his personal history and I discovered ^mt he 
was a <?attle-raiser from interior Ohio, I was so pleased with my ow|l 
penetratmn that I warmed toward him for verifying my 
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ios family, his relatives, his 
politics—in fact everything 
that concerned a Backus, h ving 
or dead. And meantime I 
thmk he had managed to get 
out of me everything I knew 
about my trade, my tnbe, my 
purposes, my prospects, and 
myself He was a gentle and 
persuasive genius, and this 
thing showed it, for I was 
not given to talkmg about my 
matters I said something 
about tnangulation, once, the 
stately word pleased his ear, 
he inquired what it meant j I 
^ explamed 3 after that he quiet- 
ly ondinoffensively ignored my 
\ name, and always called me 

Triangle. 

What an enthusiast he was 
arr psohenade I Tipme 

of a bull or a cow, his eye 
ITOiJd light and his eloquent tongue would turn itself loose. As long 
asl would walk and listen, he would walk and talk; he knew all 
Jjfeeds, he loved all breeds, he caressed them all with his affectionate 
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tongue I tramped along in voiceless misery whilst the cattle question 
was up, when I could endure it no longer, I used to deftly insert a 
gdentific topic into idie conversation, then my eye iired and his 
i^ed, my tongue fluttered, his stopped; life was a joy to me, and a 
sadness to him 

One day he said, a little hesitatingly, and with somewhat of difld- 
dence— 

‘Tnangle, would you mind coming down to my state-room a 
minute, and have a Lttle talk on a certain matter ? ^ 

I went with him at once Arrived there, he put his head out, 
glanced up and down the saloon wanly, then closed the door and 
locked it. We sat down on the sofe, and he said— 

' I*m a-going to make a httle proposition to yon, and if it strilces 
you favourable, it’ll be a middhng good thing for both of us. You 
ain’t a-going out to Oaliforny for fun, nuther am I—if s ain’t 

that BO 1 Well, you can do me a good turn, and so can I you, if we 
see fit I’ve raked and scraped and saved, a considerable many years, 
and Tve got it all here ’ He unlocked an old hair trunlr, tumbled a 
chaos of shabby clothes aside, and drew a short stout bag into view 
for a moment, then buried it again and relocked the trunk. Dropping 
hifl voice to a cautious low tone, he continued,' She's all iihere—a 
round ten thousand dollars in yellow-boys, now this is my httle idea: 
What I don't know about raising cattle, ain't worth tnowmg There's 
mints of money in it, m Califomy. Well, I know, and you know, 
that all along a line that’s being surveyed, there’s little dabs of land 
that they call “ gores," that faUto the surveyor free gratis for nothing 
All yon’ve got to do, on your side, is to survey in such a way that the 
“ gores ” win fall on good fat land, then you turn 'em over to me, I 
Bt^ 'em with cattle, m rolls the cash, I plank out your share of 

the dollars regular, right along and-' 

I was sorry to wither his blooming enthusiasm, but it could not 
be hdped. I interrupted, end said severdy— 

am not that kind of a surveyor. Let us change the subject, 
Mr. Backus.' 

It was pitiful to see his confusion and hear his awkward and 
shamefaced apologies 1 was as much distressed as he was—especially 
as he seemed so fSar from having suspected that there was anythii^ 




liappened luckily tliat -the 
crew were jusfc beginiang to 
IJioist some lieeves aboard m 
sliiigs. Backus’s melanclioly 
wmsbed instantly, and with 
it the memory of hia late 
mistake. 

‘ Now only look at that * ’ shobt stout bao*. 

cried he;' My goodness, Tn- 

what would they say to it in Ohio ? Wouldn’t their eyes hug 
to see ’em handled like that 'I—wouldn’t they, though 1 ’ 

Ail the passengers were on deck to look—even the gamblers— 
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and Backnfl knew them all, and had afflicted them all with hia pet 
topic. As I moved away, I saw one of the gamblers approach and 
accost him; then another of them, then the third. I halted; 
waited; watched; the conversation contmned between the four men; 
it grew earnest; Backus drew gradually away; the gamblers followed, 
and kept at his elbow. I was uncomfortable. However, as they 
passed me presently, I beard Backus say, with a tone of persecuted 
annoyance— 

‘But it am’t any use, gentlemen; I tell you again, asPve told 
you a half a dozen times before, I wam’t raised to it, and I ain't ar^oing 
to resk it' 

I felt relieved. ‘ His level head will be his sufficient protection,* 
I said to myself. 

During the fortnight’s mn from Acapulco to San Pranoiaco I 
several times saw the gamblers talking earnestly with Backus, and 
once I threw out a gentle warning to him. He chuckled comfortably 
and said— 

‘ Oh, yes 1 they tag around after me considerable—-want me to 
play a httie, just for amusement, they say—but laws-a-me, if my 
folks have told me once to look out for that sort of live-stock, they’ve 
told me a thousand times, I reckon.’ 

By-and-bye, m due course, we were approaching San Francisco. 
It was an ugly black mght, with a strong wind blowing, but there 
was not much sea. 1 was on deck, alone. Toward ten I started 
below. A figure issued from the gamblers’ den, and disappeared m 
the darkness. I experienced a shock, for I was sure it was Backus 
I flew down the companion-way, looked about for him, could not find 
bun, then returned to the deck just m time to catch a glimpse of him 
as he raftered that confounded nest of rascality. Had he yidded 
at last? I feared it. What had he gone below for?—His bag of 
coin? Possibly. I drew near the door, full of bodmgs. It was a- 
crack, and I glanced m and saw a sight that made me bitterly wish I 
had given my attention to saving my poor oattle-fidend, instead of 
reading and dreaming my foolish time away. He was gambling. 
Worse still, be was being ph'ed with champagne, and was already 
showmg some efPect from it He praised the ‘ cider,’ as he called iti 
and said now that he had got a taste of it he almost bdiev^ be 
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’would drink it if it was spirits, it was so good and so ahead of any¬ 
thing he had ever run across before Surreptitioua smiles, at thi, 
passed from one rascal to another, and they hlled all the glasses, and 
whilst Backus honestly drained his to the bottom they pretended to 
do the same, but threw the wine over their shoulders. 

I could nob bear the scene, so I wandered forward and tided to 
interest myself in the sea and the voices of the wmd. But no, my 

uneasy spirit kept dragging me 
back at quarter-hour intervals, 
and always I saw Backus drink¬ 
ing his wine—^fairly and square¬ 
ly, and the others throwmg theirs 
away It was the painfuUest 
night I ever spent 

The only hope I had was 
that we might reach our anchor¬ 
age with speed—that would 
break up the game. I helped' 
the ship along all I could with 
my prayers. At last we went 
booming through the Golden 
Gate, and my pulses leaped for 
joy. I hurried back to that 
door and glan ced^ in Alas, there 
was small room for hope — 
Backus’s eyes were heavy and 
bloodshot, his sweaty fece was 
crimson, his speech maudlin and 
thick, his body sawed drunkenly 
about with the weaving motioii' 
of &e ship He drained another glass to the dregs, whilst the cards 
were being dealt 

He took his hand, glanced at it, and his dull eyes lit up for 
moment. The gamblers observed it, and showed their gratification 
fey hardly perceptible signs. '1 

* How many cards ^' 

^ said Backus 



ran noon was a-obaok 

























Backus ■went twenty "better. 
Wiley said— 

‘I see that, and go you a 
hmdred better ! ’ then smiled and 
reached for the money 

‘ Let it alone,’ said Backus, with 
drunken gravity. 

‘ What! you mean to say you’re 
going to cover it 1 ’ 

* Cover it ? Well, I reckon I am—and lay another hundred on 
tc^ of it, too.’ 

He reached down inside his overcoat and produced the required sum. 
' Oh, that’s your httle game, is it ? I see your raise, and raise it 
five hundred r said Wiley. 
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hundred hette)*/' said the foolish bull-dnver, and pulled 
oTtt the amount and showered it on the pile The three coiispiratoi^ 
hardly tried to conceal their exultation 

All diplomacy and pretence were dropped now, and tne eharp 
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ei^dan^tions came, thick and feat, and the yellow pyramid grew 
h^her and higher At last ten thousand doUara lay in view. Wilej 
a bag of c(^ on the table, and said with mocking gentleness— 
*Pive thousand dollars tetter, my &iend fix>in the rural distmoti 
{ftiat do you say nowf^ 
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'I oafl youl' flMd Ba< 3 kua, heaving his golden shot-bng on the 
pile. 'What have you got r 

‘Four you d—d fool I ’ and Wiley threw down his cai’ds 
and surrounded the stakes with hie aims. 

'Four ooa, you ass 1' thundaed Backus, covering his man with 
a cooked revolver. '/’»» a professional gmiler myself, <md Fve 
hm hyleig for you d^&rs aU Hm voyage I ’ 

Down wont the anchor, rumbledy-dum-dum I and the long tup 
was ended. 

Well—well, it is a sad world. One of the three gamblers was 
Backus's ‘pal’ It was he that dealt the fateful hands, According 
to an understanding with the two victims, he was to have given 
Backus four queens, but alas, he didn’t. 

A week later, I stumbled upon Backus—arrayed m the height of 
hahion—m Montgomery Street He said, cheerily, as we weie 
oartmg— 

'Ah, by-the-way, you needn’t mind about those gores. I don't 
really know anything about cattle, except what I was able to pick up 
m a week’s appienticeship over in Jeisey just before we sailed. My 
oattl^oulture and cattle-enthusiasm have served their turn—1 shan’t 
need them any more.’ 

Next day we reluctantly parted from the ‘ Gold Dust ’ and her 
officas, hoping to see that boat and all those officeis again, some day. 
A thing which the fates were to rendei ti-agiuilly iiti p t^sRi hle ) 
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CHAPTER XXX Vn. 

THE END OP THE 'GOLD DUST.' 

Fob, three months later, August 8, wlnle I was ■writing one of thee« 
forgoing chapters, the Hew Toik papers brought this telegram— 


A TERRIBLE DISASTER 

BEYENTEEN FEBSONS ElLIiED BT AN EXPLOSION ON THE BTEAMBB 
^GOLD DUST’ 

* Nashvillb, Aug 7 —A despatch from Hickman, Ky, says— 

'The steamer " Gold Dost ” exploded her toilers at three o*cbok to-day, 
just after leaviiig Hickman. Porty-seven persons -were scalded and seven¬ 
teen are missing. The boat was landed m the eddy just above the town, 
and through -the exertiona of the citizens the cabin passengers, officers, and 
part of the crew and deck passengers were taken ashore and removed to the 
hotels and residences. Twenty-four of the injured were lying in HolcomVs 
dry-goods store at one tune, where they received eveiy attention before being 
removed to more comfortable places.’ 

A hfit of the names followed, whereby it appeared that of the 
seTenteen dead, one was the barkeeper, and among the forty-seven 
wounded, were the captain, chief mate, second mate, and second and 
^drd cteks, also Mr. Lem S Gray, pilot, and several members erf 

'gx answ^ to a private telegram, we learned that none of these wae 
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Beverdy hurt, except Mi* Gray Letters received afterward con¬ 
firmed this news, and said that Mr. Gray was improving and would 
get well Later letters spoke less hopefully of his case, and finally 
came one announcing his death. A good man, a most companionable 
and manly man, and worthy of a kmdher fate. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THB HOUSB 

Wi! took passage m a Omcmiiati boat for Hew Orleans; or on a 
Cincumati boat—either is correct; the former is the eastern form of 
putting it, the latter the western, 

Mr Dickens declined to agree that the Mississippi steamboats 
were ‘magnificent^* or that they were ‘fioatmg palaces,'—terms which 
had always been applied to them, terms which did not over-express 
the admiration with which the people viewed them. 

Mr. Dickens’s position was unassailable, possibly; the people's 
position was certainly unassailable If Mr. Dickens was oomparing 
these boats with the crown jewels, or with the Taj, or with the 
Matterhom; or with some other priceless or wonderful thing which 
le had seen, they were not magnificent—he was right. The people 
ximpared them with what they had seen; and, thus measured, thus 
udged, the boats were magnificent—^the term was the correct one, it 
was not at all too strong. The people were as m^t as was Mr. 
Dickens. The steamboats were finer than anything on shore. Oom- 
pared with superior dwelling-houses and first-dasa hotels in the 
Valley, they were indubitably magnificent, they were ‘ palaces.' To 
a few people living m Hew Orleans and St Louis, they were not 
magnificent, perhaps; not palaces, but to the great majority of those 
populationB, and to the entire populationB spread over both hankt 
between Baton Rouge and St. Louis, they were palaces, they tallied 
with the citizen's dream of what magmficence was, and satisfied it. 

Evexy town and village along that vast stretch of double river 
fimtage had a best dwelling, finest dwelling, mansion,—the home o 
Its wealthiest and most conspicuous citizen. It ia +rv 
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it* largo grasi^ yard, with paling fence painted white—in fair 
repair, brick walk from gate to door, big, sqTiare, two-etoiy ^frame' 
house, painted white and porticoed like a GreciaxL temple—^with this 
difference, that the imposing fluted columns and Oormthian capitals 
TTere a pathetic sham, being made of white pine, and painted, iron 
knocker; brass door knob-niiacoloured, for lack of polishing, "Within, 
an uncarpeted hall, of planed boards ; opening out of it, a parlour, 
fifteen feet by fifteen—^in some instanoes five or ten feet larger; 
ingrain carpet; mahogany centre-table; lamp on it, with green-paper 
shade—standing on a gndiron, so to speak, made of high-ooloured 
yams, by the young ladies of the house, and called a lamp-mat, 
several books, piled and disposed, with cast-iron exactness, according 
to an inherited and unchangeable plan; among them, Tupper, much 
pencilled; also, ‘iPriendship’s Offermg,' and ‘Afifection’s Wreath,' 
with their sappy inanitjes illustrated in die-away mezzotmts; also, 
Ossian; ' Alonzo and Melissa, ’ maybe ' Ivanhoe; ’ also ^ Album, 
fall of original ‘poefay* of the Thou-hast-wounded-the-spirit-tha*- 
loved-thee breed; two or three goody-goody works—‘Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain,'etc.; ourrent nxmiher of the chaste and innocuous 
Godey's ‘Lady's Book,' with painted fashion-plate of wax-figure 
women with mouths all alike—^hps and eyehds the same size—eadi 
five-foot woman with a two-mch wedge stiokuig from under her dress 
and lettmg-on to be half of her foot. Polished air-ti^t stove (new 
and deadly invention), with pipe passing through a board which 
closes up the discarded good old fireplace. On each end of the 
wooden mantel, over the fireplace, a large basket of peaches and other 
fruits, natural size, all done m plaster, rudely, or in wax, and painted 
to resemble the originals—which they don't. Over middle of mantel, 
engraving—^Washmgbon Orossmg the Delaware; on the wall by the 
door, copy of it done in thunder-and-hghtning crewels ly one of the 
young ladies—^work of art which would have made Washingtcm 
hesitate about orossing, if he could have foreseen what advantage was 
gamg to be taken of it. Piano—kettle in disguise—^with musu^ 
bound and unbound, piled on it, and on a stand near by : Battle of 
Prague; Bird Waltz; Arkansas Traveller) Boain the Bow; Mar- 
Blymn; On a Lone Barren Isle (St, Hdena); The La^ 
ik^Brok^; She wore a Wreath of Bom the when 
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met] Gk), forget me, Why Bhonld Sorrow o'er that Erow a Shado^fr 
flmg} Hours there were to Memory Dearer, Long, Long Ago» 
Days of Absence; A Life on the Ocean Wave, a Home on the 
EoUing Deep, Bird at Sea, and spread open on the rack, where the 
plaintive smger has left it, i?o-ho 31 on, silver rnoo-hoon, guide the 
^rav-el'lerr his tnoy, cftc, Tilted pensively against the piano, a guitar 
—gmtar capable of playing the Spanish Fandango by itself, if you 
give it a start. Frantao work of art on the wall—pious motto, done 
on the premises, sometinies m coloured yams, sometimes in faded 
grasses; progenitor of the ‘ Gk)d Bless Our Home ’ of modem com¬ 
merce. learned m black mouldings on the wall, other works of arts, 
conceived and committed on the premises, by the young ladies; 
being gnm black-and-white crayons; landscapes, mostly : lake, soh- 
tary sail-hoat, petrified douds, pro'geological trees on shore, anthracite 
predpice; name of criminal conspicuous in the comer. Lithograph, 
Kapoleon Orossing the Alps. Lithograph, The Grave at St. Hdena. 
Sted-plates, TmmhuU's Battle of Bunker Hill, and the Solly from 
Gibraltar, Ooppeivplates, Moses Smiting the Bock, and Heturn. of 
the Prodigal Son. In big gilt frame, slander of the family m oil: 
papa holding a book (* Oonstitution of the United States'); guitar 
leaning against mamma, blue nhbons flutteidng from its neck; the 
young ladies, as children, m shppers and scalloped pantelettes, one 
embracing toy horse, the other beguiling kitten with ball of yam, and 
both smipering up at mamma, who simperB back. These persons all 
fresh, raw, and red—apparently skinned. Opposite, in gilt frame, 
grandpa and grandma, at thirty and twenty-two, stiff, old-ladiioned^ 
high-coUared, puff-sleeved, glarmg pallidly out from a background of 
solid Egyptian night. Under a glass Frendi dock dome, large 
bouquet of stiff fiowers done m corpsy-white was:. Pyramidal what¬ 
not In the comer, the shelves occupied ohiefiy with bric-^-brao of the 
pOTiod, disposed with an eye to best effect: shell, with the Lord's 
Prayer carved on it; another shdl—of the long-oval sort, narrow, 
strai^t orifice, three mohea long, running from end to end—^portrait 
of Washington carved on it; not well done, the shdl hod Wadi- 
itogftmfn mouth, OTginally—artist should have built to that. These 
two^are jn^onals of the long-ago bndal trip to Hew Orleans and 
the ^^Hkendi Market. Other bno^brao: Oahibiman ^ specimens» 
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qnartz, -witli gold wart adhering; old Gumea-gold locket, with circlet 
of ancestral hair in it; Indian arrow-heads, of flint; pair of bead 
moccaams, from uncle who crossed the Plains; three ^ altun ’ baskets 
of vanons colours—^being skdeton-firame of wire, clothed-on with 
cubes of orystalhsed alum in the rock-candy style—^works of art 
which were achieved by the young ladies, their doubles and dupli¬ 
cates to be found upon all what-nots in the land; convention of 
desiccated bugs and butterflies pinned to a card; painted toy-dog, 
seated upon beUows-attaohment—drops its under jaw and squeaks 
when prised upon; sugaiHiandy rabbit—hmbs and features merged 
together, not strongly defined, pewter presidential-cainpaign medal; 
miniature card-board wood-sawyer, to be attached to the stove-pipe 
and operated by tbe heat; small iN'apoleon, done in wax; spread-open 
daguerreotypes of dun children, parents, cousins, aunts, and £rienda» 
in all attitudes but customary ones; no templed portico at back, and 
manufactured landscape stretching away in the distance—^that came 
in later, with the photograph; all these vague figures laviriily chained 
and rmged—^metal mdicated and secured from doubt by stripes and 
eplashes of vivid gold bronze, all of them too much combed, too much 
fiVfl d up; and all of them uncomfortable in inflexible Sunday-dothes 
of a pattern which the spectator cannot realise could ever have been 
jp fa^on, husband and wife generally grouped together—husband 
sitting, wife standing, with hand on his shoulder— and both preserv¬ 
ing, all these fading years, some traceable effect of the daguerreotypist’s 
bnsk * Now smile, if you please 1 ’ Bracketed over what-not—place 
of special saoredness—an outrage in wate]>colour, done by the young 
mece that came on a visit long ago, and died. Pity, too; for she 
might have repented of this in time. Horse-hair chairs, horse-hair 
B 0 & which keeps shding from under you. Window shades, of oil 
stuff, with milk-maids and ruined castles stencilled on them m fierce 
oolouis. Lambrequins dependent from gaudy boxings of beaten tm, 
gilded. Bedrooms with rag carpets, bedsteads of the ^ corded ’ sort, 
with a in the middle, the cords needing tightening; snu£^ 
featheiybed—^not aired often enough; cane-seat chairs, splint-bottomed 
rocker; looking-glass on wall, school-slate size, veneered frame; 
inhented bureau; wash-bowl and pitcher, possibly—^bnt not certainly; 
brass oandlestiok, tallow caudle, snuffers. Nothing^elBe in the roon^ 
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fe a bathroom lu the house, and no visitor likely to come along 
0 has ever seen one 
That was the resadence of the principal citiaen, all the way fifom 



the suburbs of New Orleans to 
the edge of St. Louie. When he 
stepped aboard a big fine steam¬ 
boat, he enteied a new and marvel¬ 
lous world chimney-tops cut to 
counterfeit a spraying crown of 
plumes—and maybe pamted red, 
pilot-house, hurricane deck, boiler- 
deck guards, all 'garnished with 
white wooden filagree work of 
fenctful patterns, gilt acorns top- 
pmg the derricks, gilt deer-horns 
) j/ over the big bell, gaudy symbohcal 

picture on the paddle-hox, possibly, 
igroomy boiler-<^eck, painted blue, and furnished with Wmdsor arm- 
taiTB \ mBide, a fer-receding snow-white * cabin, ^ porcelain knob 
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aad oil-pictinre on every state-room door, curving patterns of filagree- 
^ork touched up with gilding, stretching overhead all down the 
converging vista, big chandeliers every httle way, each an April 
shower of glittering glass-drops, lovely rainbow-light felling every, 
where from the coloured glazing of the skylights; the whole a long- 
drawn, leqilendent tunnel, a bewildering and sonl-satisfying spectacle! 

In the ladies’ cabin a pink and white Wilton carpet, as soft as mush, 
and glorified with a ravishing pattern of gigantic flowers Then the 
£ridal Ohamber—the ammal that invented that idea was still alive 
and unhanged, at that day—Bndal Ohamber whose pretentious flum¬ 
mery was necessarily overawing to the now tottering mtellect of 
that Citizen. Every state-room had its couple of cosy 

clflun bunks, and perhaps a looking-glass and a snug doset, and 
Bometunes there was even a washbowl and pitcher, and part of a 
towel which could be told from mosquito netting by an eiqiert— 
though generally these things were absent, and the shirt-sleeved 
passengers deansed themselves at a long row of stationary bowls m 
the barber drop, where were also pubho towels, pubho combs, and 
pubho soap. 

Take the steamboat which I have just described, and you have 
her m her highest and finest, and most pleasmg, and comforfeble, and 
satisfeotory estate. Eow cake her over with a layer of ancient and 
obdurate dirt, and you have the Omcmnati steamer awhile ago 
referred to Not all over^ouly inside, for she was ably officered m 
all departments except the steward's 

But wash that boat and repaint her, and she would he about 
the counterpart of the most complimented boat of the old flush 
tunes' for the steamboat architecture of the West has undergone no 
change, neither has steamboat furniture and ornamentation under¬ 
gone aaj. 
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OHAPTER XXXIX. 

KAinTFACrUBES AlTD HISOHEA27TS* 

W iTTOTc tile nver, in iihe Vioksborg region, need to be corkscrewed, 
it is now comparatively straight—made so by cut-off, a former 
distance of seventy miles is reduced to thirty-five. It is a change 
which threw Yicksburg's ndghbour, Delta, Louisiana, out into the 
country and ended its career as a river town. lis whole nver- 
frontage is now occupied by a vast sand-bar, thiddy covered with 
young trees—'a growth whi(^ will magnii^ itself into a dense forest 
by-and-bye, and completely hide the exiled town. 

In due tune we passed Grand Gulf and Eodney, of war fame, and 
reached IS’atche^ the last of the beautiful hill-cities—^for Baton Bouge^ 
yet to come, is not on a hiU, hut only on high ground. Bamous 
Natchez-under-the-hiU has not changed notably in twenty years ; m 
outward aspect—judging by the descnptions of the andent procession 
of foreign tourists—it has not changed in sixty, for it is still small, 
straggling, and shahhy. It had a desperate reputation, morally, in 
the old keel-boating and early steamhoatmg times—plenty of drinking, 
carousing, fisticuffing, and killing ther^ among the nff-raff of the 
river, in those days. But Natohez-on-top-of-the-hiU is attractive; 
has always been attractive. Even Mrs. Trollope (1827) had to 
oonffiss its charms; 

^ At one or two points the weansome level hue is rdieved by blufs, as 
they call the short mtervals of high ground. The town of Natchez is heauti- 
hiUy atnated on one cf those high spots. The contrast that its bright green 
hSL forms with the dismal hue of hlack forest that stretches on every side, 
the sbundant growth of the pawpaw, pdmetto and orange, the copious 
Fsadety cf sweet-scented fiowers that flourish there, all make it appear like 
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ftn oasja in tbe desert. Natchez is the furthest point to the north at which 
oranges npen m the open air, or endure the winter without shelter. With 
the exception of this sweet spot, I thought all the little towns and rillagea 
yre passed wretched-looking m the extreme.’ 

Natchez, like her near and far river neighbours, has railways now, 
and IS adding to them—pushing them hither and thither into all rich 
outlying r^ons that are naturally tributary to her. And like Yicks- 
burg and New Orleans, she has her ice-factory. she makes thirty tons 





of ice a day In Yicksburg and Natchez, m my tune, ice was jewel¬ 
lery ^ none but the rich could wear it. But anybody and everybody can 
have it now I visited one of the ice-factones in New Orleans, to see 
what the polar regions might look like when lugged into the edge of 
the tropics But there was nothing striking m the aspect of the 
place. It was merely a spacious house, with some innocent steam 
madhmery in one end of it and some big porcelain pipes running hete 
^ th^. No, not porcelain—they merely seemed to be, they were. 
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iron^ but the ammoma wbioh Trafl being breathed through them had 
coated them to the thioknesa of your hand mth solid milk-white ice, 

It ought to have melted; for one did not require winter clothing m 
that atmosphere. but it did not melt; the inside of the pipe was too 
cold. 

Sunk mto the floor were numberless tin boxes, a foot square and 
two feet long, and open at the top end. These were foil of deai 
water, and around each box, salt and other proper stuflf was packed 
also, the ammonia gases were applied to the water in some way which 
will always remain a secret to me, because 1 was not able to under¬ 
stand the process. While the water in the boxes gradually froze, men 
gave it a stm or two with a stick occasionally— to liberate the aar- 
bubbles, I thmk. Other men were continually lifting out boxes 
whose contents had become hard frozen They gave the box a single 
dip into a vat of boiling water, to melt the block of ice free from its 
tin coffin, then they Ghot the block out upon a platform car, and it 
was ready for market. These big blocks were hard, solid, and crystal- 
clear. In certain of them, big bouquets of fresh and brilliant tropical 
flowers had been frozen-in, m others, beautiful sOken-olad French 
dolls, and other pretty objects. These blocks were to be set on end 
in a platter, m the centre of dinner-tables, to cool the tropical air; 
and also to he ornamental, for the flowers and things imprisoned in 
ihem could be seen as through plate glass. I was told that this fac¬ 
tory could retail its ice, by waggon, throughout iN’ew Orleans, in the 
humblest dweUing-honse quantities, at six or seven dollars a ton, and 
make a sufficient profit. This being the case, there is husmess for 
ice^factories in the ISTorth; for we get ice on no such terms there, if 
one take less than three hundred and fifty pounds at a delivery. 

The Eosahe Yam Mill, of Natchez, has a capacity of 6,000 
j^^dles and 160 looms, and employs 100 hands. The Natchez 
XJotfcon Mills Company began operations four years ago in a 
t^wwstory budding of 50 x 190 feet, with 4,000 spmdles and 128 
capital ^((106,000, all subscribed in the town. Two years 
the same stockholders increased their capital to J^225,000, 
j^^d a third story to thenuU, increased its length to 317 feet; added 
to increase the capacity to 10,300 spindles and 304 looms, 
pow emjfloy 260 operativesi many of whom aro'^oitixeim 
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of Natcshez. Tlie mill works 6,000 bales of cotton anntia,Ily and 
^a.Tni&cfcures the best standard qualily of brown sbirtmgs and sheet¬ 
ings and drills, turning ont 6,000,000 yards of these goods per year/ ^ 

A dose corporation—stock held at Jj6,000 per share, but none m the 

market. 

The changes in the Mississippi Eiver are great and strange, yet 
were to be expected, but I was not expecting to live to see Katchez 
and these other nver towns become naannfacturing strongholds and 
railway centres. 

Speaking of mannfactnres reminds me of a talk upon that topic 
which I hefl^—^which I overheard—on board the Omcmnati boat. I 
awoke out of a fretted sleep, with a dull confasuon of voices in my 
ears. I listened—two men were taJkmg, subject, apparently, the 
great mundation. I looked out through the open transom. The two 
men were eatmg a late breakfast, sittmg opposite each other, nobody 
else around. They dosed up the inundation with a few words— 
having used it, evidently, as a mere ice-breaker and acquaintanceship- 

_then they dropped mto busmess It soon transpired that 

they were drummers—one belonging m Omcmnati, the other in New 
Orleans. Brisk men, energetic of movement and speech, the dollar 
their god, how to get it their religion. 

< Now as to this article,* said Qmcinnati, slashing into the osten 
Bible butter and holdmg forward a slab of it on bis knife-blade, * it’s 
fpom. our bouse, look at it—smell of it—taste it But any test on 
it you want to Take your own time—^no bnrry—make it thorough. 
There now—^what do you say ? butter, am*t it i Not by a thundermg 
Bight—it*B oleomargarme I Yes, sir, that’s what it is-—oleomargarme. 
You can't tell it from butter, by George, an expert can’t. It’s from 
our bouse. We supply most of the boats m the West, there’s hardly 
a pound of butter on one of them. We are crawlmg nght along— 
jvmpvng nght along is the word. We axe going to have that entire 
trade. Yes, and the hotd trade, too You are going to see the day, 
pretty soon, when you can’t find an ounce of butter to bless yourself 
vith, m any hotel m the Mississippi and Ohio Yaheys, outside of the 
biggest cities. Why, we are turning out oleomargarmS note hy the 
thgusands of tons And we can sell it so dirtKjheap that the whole 
J Nm Orletm IhmM-Demooratt Aug. 26,1882. 
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country has got to take it—can^t get around it you see. Butter don’t 
stand any show— there ain’t any chance for competition. Butter’s 
had its day—and from this out, butter goes to the wall. There’s 
more money m oleomargarine than—why, you can’t imagine the 
busmess we do I’ve stopped in every town from Cincinnati to 
Natchez; and I’ve sent home big orders from every one of them * 
And BO forth and so-on, for ten minutes longer, in the same fervid 
strain. Then New Orleans piped up and said— 

*Yes, it’s a first- 
rate imitation, that’s 
a certainty; but it 
ain’t the only one 
around that’s first- 
rate. For instance, 
they make olive-cnl 
out of cotton-seed oil, 
nowadays, so that 
you can’t tell them 
apart’ 

‘Yes, that’s so,’ 
responded Cincinnati, 
^ and it was a tip-top 
business for a while. 
They sent it over and 
brought it baok from 
France and Italy, 
with the United 
States custom-house 
mark on it to indorse 
it for genuine, and there was no end of cash in it, but France and 
Italy laroke up the game—of coarse they naturally would Cracked 
on fflich a rattling impost that cotton-seed ohve-oil couldn’t stand 
raise; had to hang up and qmt.’ 

* Oh, it did it % You wait here a minute ’ 

Goes to his state-room, brings hack a couple of long bottles, and 
tnkes out the corks^says 

^!Ih«renow,sm6ll them, taste them, examme tho bottles,inapect the 
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labels. One of ’m*s firom Europe, the other*s never been out of this coun¬ 
try One’s European ohve-oil, the other's American cotton-seed olive- 
oil Tell’m apart 1 'Course you can't. ITobody can. People that want 
to, can go to the expense and trouble of shipping their oUs to Europe 
and back—^it's their pnvil^e , but our firm knows a tnck worth six 
of that. We turn out the whole thing—dean from the word go— 



^SMBILL THEM, TASTE THEM’ 


m onr factory m New Orleans; labels, bottles, oil, everything. 
Well, no, not labels . been buying them abroad—get them dirt-cheap 
there. You see, there's just one little wee speck, essence, or whatever 
it IS, in a gallon of ootton-seed oil, that give it a smell, or a fayour, 
or something—get that out, and you're all right—^perfectly eaj^ 
to ten the oil ioto any kind of oil you want to, and thw atny 
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body that can detect the true from the false. Well, we know how to 
get that one Lttle particle out—and we*re the only firm that does. 
And we turn out an olive-oil that is just simply perfect—^undetectable 1 
We are doing a nppmg trade, too—as I could easily show you by my 
orde3>book for this trip. Maybe you*ll butter everybody’s bread pretty 
soon, bnt we’ll cotton-seed his salad for him from the Gulf to Canada, 
and that’s a dead-certain thing ’ 

Cincinnati glowed and dashed with admiration. The two sooun- 
drela exchanged busineas-cards, and rose As they left the table, 
Omcmnati said^ 

‘ But you have to have custom-house marks, don’t you ? How do 
you manage that V 

1 did not oatdi the answer. 

We passed Port Hndson, scene of two of the moat terrifio episodes 
of the war—the night-battle there between Parragut’s fleet and the 
Confederate land batteries, Apnl 14th, 1863, and the memorable 
land battle, two months later, which lasted eight hours—eight hours 
of exceptionally fierce and stubborn fightings—and ended, finally, m 
the TSDuIso of the Union forces with great iflaughteL 
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CHAPTER XL. 

CASTLES AND CULTUEE. 

Baton Rouge was clothed in flowers, like a bnde—no, much more 
Eo , like a greenhouse. For we were m the absolute South now— 
no modifications, no compromises, no haJf-way measures The 
magnolia-trees m the Capitol grounds were lovely and firagrant^ with 
their dense neb fohage and huge snow-ball blossoms The scent of 
the flower is very sweet, but you want distance on it, because it is so 
powerful They are not good bedroom blossoms—they might suffo¬ 
cate one in his sleep We were certainly in the South at last i for 
here the sugar region begins, and the plantations—vast green levels, 
with sugar-mill and negro quarters clustered together m the middle 
distance—^were m view. And there was a tropical sun overhead and 
a tropical swelter in the air 

And at this point, also, begins the pilot's paradise - a wide idver 
hence to Hew Orleans, abundance of water from shore to shore, and 
no bars, snags, sawyers, or wrecks in his road. 

Sir Walter Scott is probably responsible for the Capitol building, 

I for it is not conceivable that this httle sham castle would ever have 
been built if he had not run the people mad, a couple of generations 
ago, with his medifiBval romances. The Sonth has not yet recovered 
&om the dehilitatmg influence of his books Admiration of his fan¬ 
tastic heroes and their grotesque ^chivalry’ domgs and romantio 
juvenihUes slaU survives here, m an atmosphere in which is already 
perceptible the wholesome and practical nineteenth-century smell of 
cotton-factones and locomotives, and traces of its inflated language 
and other windy humbuggeries survive along with it It is pathetao 
enough, that a whitewashed castle, with turrets and things—^matesials 
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fill uDgentune T^yitbiu and witliout, pretending to be what they are 
not—should ever have been built in this otherwise honourable place j 
but it IS much more pathetic to see this architectural feJsehood under¬ 
going restoration and perpetuation in our day, when it would have 
been so easy to let dynamite finish what a charitable fire began, and 
then devote this lestoration-money to the building of something 
genuine 

Baton Bouge has no patent on imitation castles, however, and no 
monopoly of them Here is a picture from the advertisement of the 
‘ Eemale Institute' of Columbia, Tennessee The following remark 
IS from the same advertisement— 

< The Institute hmlding has long been frmed as a model of strikuig and 

beautiful architecture Viai- 
tOTS are charmed with ita 
resemblance to^ Jibe bid castles 
of song and^ory, with its 
towers, wills, and 

ivy-mantied porches*^ , 

Keeping school m a 
castle IS a romantic thing, 
as romantic as keeping hotel 
in a castle 

By itself the imitation 
COLUMBIA BBMALB INSTITUTE castle IS doubtless harmless, 

and well enough, but as a 
symbol: and breeder and sustamer of maudbn Middle-Age romantiGism 
heflre m the midst of the plainest and sturdiest and infinitely greatest 
end worthiest of all the centuries the world has seen, it la necessarily 
a hurtful thing and a mistake. 

IS an extiract firom the prospectus of a Kentucky ‘ Eemale 
College * Bemale college sounds well enough, but smce the phrasing 
ft in that unjustifiable way was done purely m the interest^of brevity, 
It |6^nB to me that she-coUege would have been still better—because 
and means the same thing . that is, if either phrase means 
at all—^ 

president is touthem by biith, by rearing, by education, and 
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(entiment- the teaohere are all southem in sentunent, and with the excep¬ 
tion of those bom in Europe were bom and raised in the south. Believing: 
the southem to be the highest type of civilisation this oontment has seen,* 


1 Dlustrations of It thoughtlessly omitted by the advertiser • 

KKOXVUiLB, Tenu, October 19 —This morning a few minutes after ton 
o*( 3 look, Oenerol Joseph A. Mabry, Thomas 0*Oonnor, and Joseph A Mabry, 
Jr were killed m a shooting aflEray. The difficulty began yesterday afternoon 
by*General Mabry attackmg Major O’Connor and threatening to kill him, 
Ibis was at the fair grounds, and O’Oonnor told Mabry that it was not the 
place to settle their dlffloulties. Mabry then told 0*0onnor he should not live. 
It seems that Mabry was armed and O’Oonnor was not. The cause of the 
difficulty was an old feud about the transfer of some property from Mabry 
to O'Ooimor. Later in the afternoon Mabry sent word to O’Connor tliat he 
would kill him on sight. This morning Major O’Oonnor was standing in the 
door of the Keohanios’ National Bank, of whioh he was president, General 
Mabiy and another gentleman walked down Gay Street on the oppoaito aide 
ftom the bank. O’Oonnor stepped mto the bank, got a shot gun, took deliber¬ 
ate aim at Genewd Mabry and fired Mabry fell dead, being shot in the left 
side. As he fell O’Oonnor fired again, the shot takmg efiEeot in Mabry’s tliigh 
O’Connor then reached mto the honk and got another shot gun. About this time 
Joseph A Mabiy, Jr, son of General Mabry, came rushing down the street, 
unseen by O’Oonnor until witbm forty feet, when the young man fired a pistol, 
the ^ot taking efleot m O’Oonnor’s right breast, passing through the body 
aeai the heart. The Instant Mabry shot, O’Oonnor turned and fired, the load 
fcakmg effect in young Mabry’s right breast and aide Mabry fell pierced with 
twenty buckshot, and almost instantly O’Oonnor fell dead without a struggle. 
Mabiy tried to nse, but fell back dead The whole tragedy occurred within 
two routes, and neither of the three spoke after ho was shot General Mabry 
had about thirty buckshot in his body. A bystander was painfully wounded In 
the thigh with a buokshot, and another was wounded in the arm, T*our other 
men had their clothing pierced by buckshot The affair caused great excite¬ 
ment, and Gay Street was thronged with thousands of people. General Mabry 
and his son Joe were acquitted only a few days ago of the murder of Moses 
Lnflby and Don Luaby, father and son, whom they killed a few weeks ago. 
Will Mabry was killed by Don Lusby last Ohristmaa Major Thomas O’Oon¬ 
nor was President of the Meohanios’ National Bank here, and was the wealthiest 
man in the State —Asiooiated Prm Telegram 

One day last month. Professor Sharpe, of the Somerville, Tenn,, Female 
Ooiteg,, •» qmet and gentlemanly man,’ was told that hia brothet-ln. 
tow, a Oaptaan Barton, had threatened to kill him. Barton, it Beemi, had 
aready kUled one man and driven bis knife into another. The Professor 

armed Umsell with a donhle-barrelled shotgun, started out in search of hla 

teothertin tow, foundhim playing hilUarda m a saloon, and blew hla brainsont. 
The ‘ Uep)^ Avatonohe ’ reports that the Professor’s ootuse met with maitw 
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tLe young ladies ore tramed according to the southern ideaa of delicacy, 
finement, womanhood, religion, and propriety, hence we offer a first^dasg 
female college for the south and solicit southern patronage ’ 

What, warder, ho 1 the man that can blow so complacent a blast 
as that, probably blows it from a castle 

Erom Baton Eouge to New Orleans, the great sugar plantations 
border both sides of the river all the way, amd stretch their leagne-widt 
levels hack to the dim forest>walls of bearded cypress in the rear. 
Shores lonely no longer. Plenty of dweUmgs all the way, on both 
banks—standing so dose together, for long distances, that the broad 
river lying between the two rows, becomes a sort of spacious stoceet. 
A most home-like and happy-looking region. And now and then 
you see a pillared and portiooed great manor-house, embowered m 
trees. Here is tesfciinony of one or two of the procession of foreign 
tourists that filed along here half a century ago. Mrs. Trollope 
says— 

* The unbroken flatneee of the banks of the Mississippi continued unvaried 
for many miles above New Orleans, but the graceful andluxunant palmetto, 

general approval m the community, knowing that the law wan powerless, m 
^6 actual condition of pubho sentiment, to protect him, he protected himself. 

About the same time, two young men m North Carolina quarrelled about 
a gjrl, and ^hostile messages ’ were exobenged. Friends tned to reconcile 
but had their labour for their pains On the 24th the young men met in 
the publio highway One of them had a heavy dub m his hand, the other an 
axe The man with the dub fought desperately for his hie, but it was a hope¬ 
less fight from the first A wdl-direoted blow sent his dnb whirling out of 
his grasp, and the next moment he was a dead Tnan. 

AJjont the same tune, two ‘highly connected * young Virginians, derlcs in 
a hatdwaie store at Charlottesville, while ‘skylarkmg,* came to blows 
]^etea; Dlok threw pepper in Charles Roads’s eyes, Bonds demanded an apo¬ 
logy? 3>iok leifused to give it, audit was agreed that a duel was inevitable, bnt 
a ^^oahy aroae j the parties had no pistols, and it was too late at night to 
proomethem One of them suggested that butoher-knives would answer the 
paiugpose? end the other accepted the suggestion, the result was that Boads fell 
floor with a gash m Ms abdomen that may or may not prove fatal. If 
been arrested, the news has not reached us. He ‘ expressed deep 
and we are told by a Staunton cone^ndent of the 

'every effort has been made to hush the matter up '—NeiriiffiiU 
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tlie dark and noble ilex, and the hnght orange, 
■were everywhere to be seen, and it -was many 
days before we were weary of looking at them.* 

Captain Basil Hall— 

' The district of country which lies adjacent 
to the Mississippi, m the lower parts of Louisian^ 
IS e'^erywhere “^icldy peopled by sugar plantera^ 
whose showy houses, gay piazzas, tng gardens^ 
and numerous dave-viUagea, all clean and neat, 
gave an exceedingly thriving air to the rivep 
scenery. 

All the procession paint the attractive 
picture in the same way The descriptions 
of fifty years ago do not need to have a word 
changed in order to exactly describe the 
same region as it appears to-day—except as 
to the ‘ tngness ’ of the houses. The white¬ 
wash ifl gone from the negro cabins now; 
and many, possibly most, of the big mansioiis, 
once so shining white, have worn out their 
paont and have a decayed, neglected look. 
It IS the bhght of the war. Twenty-one 
^ years ago everything was tnm and tng and 

'-v bright along the ^ coast/ just as it had been 
in 1827, as described by those tonmets. 


THB FALHSTTO, 
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Unforfeunate totinBts I People Immbugged them with stupid and 
silly lies, and then laughed at them for belieiring and printing the 
same. They told Mrs. Trollope that the alligators—or crocodiles, as 
she calls them—were terrible creatures; and backed up the statement 
with a blood-curdling account of how one of these slandered reptiles 
crept into a squatter cabin one mght, and ate up a woman and five 
children The woman, by herself, would have satisfied any ordinarily- 
impossihle alligator, but no, these liars must make him gorge the 
five children besides One would not imagine that jokers of this 
robust breed would be sensitive—but they were. It is difificult, at 
this day, to understand, and impossible to justify, the reception which 
the book of the grave, honest, intelligent, gentle, manly, charitable, 
well-meaning Oapt Basil TTaJl got. Mrs. Trollope’s accoimt of it 
may perhaps entertain the reader, therefore I have put it in the 
Appendix' 

* 8ee App>endix O 
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THE METROPOLIS OF THE SOUTH 

The approaches to New Orleans were familiar, general aspects were 
nnchanged. When one goes flying through London along a railway 



HIOH WATER 


propped in the air on tall axches, he may inspect miles of upper bed¬ 
rooms thi'ough the open windows, but the lower half of the houses 
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Older liifi level and out of sight. Similaily, m high-river stage, & 
he New Orleans region, the water is up to the top of the endosi^ 
Bvee-iim, the flat country behind it lies low—representing the bottoia 
►f a dish—and as the boat swims along, high on the flood, one looia 
town upon the houses and into the upper windows There is nothing 
mt that frail breastwork of earth between the people and destruo 
ion. 



THE WHABVBS. 

The old bnck salt-warehouses clustered at the upper end of tibe 
fty looked as they had always looked; wardiouses which had had a 
l^d of Aladdin's lamp eaperienee, however, sinoe I had seen thems 
^ when the war broke out the proprietor went to bed one mghi 
^ving them packed with thousands of sacks of vulgar salt, worth % 
of dollars a sack, and got up in the morning and found 
]^E 9 ifjiLtaui of salt turned into a mountain of gold, so to speak, so sM 
to so diz^ a height had the war news sent up the 
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The vast reach of plank wharves remained unchanged, and tliew 
were as many ships as ever • but the long array of sfceanaboats had 
vanished, not altogether, of course, but not much of it was left 

The city itself had not changed—^to the eye. It had greatly 
iuci'eased in spread and population, but the look of the town was not 
altered The dust, waste-paper-httered, was still deep m the streets; 
the deep, trough-hke gutters alongside the kerbstones were stdl half 
full of reposeful water with a dusty surfeice ; the sidewalks were still 
—in the sugar and bacon i*egion—encumbered by casks and barrels 
and hogsheads; the great blocks of austerely plain oommeroial houses 
were as duaty-looking as ever 

Canal Street was finer, and more attractive and sturing tha n 
formerly, with its drafting crowds of people, its several processioiis of 
hurrying street-cars, and—toward evening—its broad second-story 
verandas crowded with gentlemen and ladies clothed according to the 
latest mode. 

Hot that there is any * architecture * in Canal Street: to speak in 
broad, general terms, there is no architecture in Hew Orleans, except 
in the cemeteries. It seems a strange thing to say of a wealthy, far- 
seeing, and energetic city of a quarter of a milhon inhabitants, but it 
is true. There is a huge granite U. S Custom-house—costly enough, 
genuine enough, but as a decoration it is inferior to a gasometer. It 
looks like a state prison But it was built before the war. Archi¬ 
tecture in America may be said to have been bom since the war. 
Hew Orleans, I beheve, has had the good luck—and in a sense the 
had luck—^to have had no great fire in late years It must be so. 
If the opposite had been the case, I tbi-nV one would be able to tell 
the ‘ burnt district ’ by the radical improvement in its architecture 
over the old forms One can do this in Boston and Chicago, The 
' burnt district* of Boston was commonplace before the fire, but now 
there is no commercial district in any cuty m the world that can 
surpass it—or perhaps even rival it—^in beauty, elegance, and taste- 
fulness. 

However, Hew Orleans has begun—just this moment, as one may 
say. When completed, the new Cotton Exchange will be a stately 
and beautiful building, masdve, Bnbstantial, fall of architectural 
graces, no shams or false pretences or uglinesses about it anywhere. 
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To the dly, it wJl be worth many times its cost, for it will ore® 
its species. What has been, lacking hitherto, was a model to 
toward; something to educate eye and taste, a av^geater, so ^ 

The city is well outfitted with progressive men—thinking, saga- 
cions, long-headed men. The contrast between the spirit of the cit^ 
and the clI^b architecture m hke the contrast between waking and 
sleep. Apparently there is a ‘boom' m everythmg but that one 
dead feature. The water m the gutters used to be stagnant and 
slimy, and a potent disease-breeder; but the gutters are flushed now, 
two or three times a day, by powerM machmery; in many of the 
gntters the water never stands still, but has a steady current. Other 
sanitary improvements have been made; and with such effect that 
Kew Orleans claims to be (during the long mtervals between the 
occasional yellow-fever assaults) one of the healthiest oities m the 
Union. There's plenty of ice now for everybody, manufactured 
the town. It is a driving place commercially, and has a great nveri^ri 
ocean, and railway busmess. At the date of our visit, it was the bei^, 
lighted city in the Union, electrically speaking. The New OrleaBa- 
dectric lights were more numerous than those of New York, andi 
T6iy much better. One had this modified noonday not only in Oanal 
and some neighbouring chief streets, but all along a stretch of five 
miles of nver frontage. There are good dubs in the city now—* 
several of them but recently organised—and mvitmg modem-Htyle 
]deasm*e resorts at West End and Spanish Fort. The tdephone is 
everywhere. One of the most notable advances is m journalism. 
The newspapers, as I remember them, were not a striking feature. 
Now they are Money is spent upon them with a free hand They 
get the news, let it cost what xt may. The editorial work is no^ 
hack-grinding, but liteirature. As an example of New Orleans jour- 
nalistio achievement, it maybe mentioned that the ‘ Tunes-Democrat' 
of August 26, 1882, contained a report of the year's busmess of t^ 
towns of the Mississippi Yalley, from New Orleans all the way tq 
^ Paul—<two thousand miles. That issue of the paper consisted ^ 
pages; seven columns to the page; two hundred and eigW 
in all; fifteen hundred words to the column, an aggrq^i 
hundred and twenty thousand words. Th&t is to say, 
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much short of three tunes as many words as there are m this boot. 
One may with sorrow contrast this with the architecture of New 
Orleans. 

I have been speaking of public architecture only The domestic 
article in New Orleans is reproachless, notwithstanding it remains as 
it always was A.U the dwellmgs are of wood—m the American 
part of the town, I mean—and all have a comfortable look Those 



in the wealthy quarter are spacious, painted snow-white usually, 
and generally have wide verandas, or double-verandas, supported by 
ornamental columns. These manaona stand m the centre of large 
grounds, and rise, garlanded with roses, out of the midst of Hwalb-n g 
masses of shimng green foliage and many-coloured blossoms No 
houses could well be in better harmony with their STsrroundings, 
or more pleasing to the eye, or more home-like and comfortable- 
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One even beocmes reconciled to the cistern presently; this is a 
mighly cask, painted green, and sometmies a couple of stories high 
which is propped against the house-comer on stilts. There is a 
mansion-and-brewery suggestion about the combination which seems 
very incongruous at first. But the people cannot have wells, and 
so they take rain-water, Neither can they conveniently have cellars 
or graves;' the town being built upon ‘ made * ground, so th^ 
do without both, and few of the living complain, and none of the 
others. 

* The Israelites are boned m graves—^by permission, I take it, not reqnire* 
ment, but none else, except the destitute, who are boned at poblio expense 
The graves are but three or four feet deep 
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They bury tbeir dead in vaults, above the ground These vaults 
have a resemblance to houses—sometimes to temples , are built of 
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marble, generally, are architecturally graceful and shapely^ 
&ce the walks and driveways of the cemefeerv: xnA ^ 
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througli tiie midst of a thousand or go of them and sees their whiter 
roofs and gables stietching into the distance on every hand, the 
phrase ‘ city of the dead ’ has all at once a meaning to him. Many 
of the cemeteries are beautiful, and are kept in perfect order, ^Vhen 
one goes from the levee or the busmess streets near it, to a cemetery, 
he observes to himself that if those people down there would live as 
neatly while they are alive as they do affcei they are dead, they would 
find many advantages in it, and besides, their quarter would be the 



wonder and admiration of the business world Fresh flowers, m vas^ 
rf water, are to be seen at the portals of many of the vaults • place<^ 
there by the pious hands of bereaved parentB and children, husbands 
and wives, and renewed daily. A milder form of sorrow finds it^ 
iaeccpenBive and lasting remembrancer in the coarse and ugly but 
iiMifiBtruotdble ' immortelle'—which os a wreath or cross or some sucli 
emblem, made of rosettes of black linen, with sometimes a yeflow 
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of graveyards, I liave been trying all I could to got doTO, to tdie 
aentamental part of it, but I cannot accomplish it. I think there is 
no genuinely sentimental part to it It is all grotesque, ghastly, 
horrible Graveyards may have been justifiable in the bygone age^ 
"wImh nobody knew tihA^" frtr owa— ^ ' 
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five or fifty, or maybe a hundred persons must die before their 
proper time; but they are hardly justifiable now, when oven the 
children know that a dead saint enters upon a century-long career 
of assassination the moment the earth doses over his corpse. It 
is a grim sort of a thought. The rehcs of St Anne, up in Canada, 
have now, after nmeteen hundred years, gone to curing the sick by 
the dozen. But it is merest matter-of-course that these same rdios, 
within a generation after St. Anne’s death and burial, Tnade several 
thousand people sick. Therefore these mirade-performanoes are simply 
compensatioii, nothing more. St, Anne is somewhat slow pay, for a 
Saints it is true; but better a debt paid after nmeteen hundred 
years, and outlawed by the statute of limitations, than not paid at 
all 3 and most of the knights of the halo do not pay at alL Where 
you find one that pays—^like St. Anne—^you find a hundred and fifty 
thair take the benefit of the statute And none of them pay any 
naore than the principal of what they owe—^they pay none of the 
interest either simple or compound, A Samt can never qmte return 
the principal, however, for hia dead body hiUs people, whereas hia 
relics heal only—they never restore the dead to life. That part of 
the account is always left unsettled 


*3)r I*. Juhna Le Moyne, after fifty years of medical practice, wrote i 
The mhoination of human bodies, dead ftom infectious diseases, results in 
constantly badxng the atmosphere, and polluting the waters, with not only 
the germs that rise ftom simply putrefaction, hut also with the apecijio germs 
of the diseases from which death resulted.” 

* The gases (ftom buned corp8e8)will rise to the surface through eight ox 
ten feet of gravel, just as coal-gas will do, and there is practically no limit to 
’their power of escape. 

* During the epidemic in New Orleana in 1863, Dr. E, H. Barton reported 
that in the Fourth District the mortality was four hundred and fif^-two 
per thousand—^more than double that of any other In this distnct were 
three large cemeteries, in which during the previous year more than three 
thousand bodies had been buried In other distn^ the prozuxuty of 
Qsnetenea seemed to aggravate the disease. 

^In 1828 Professor Bianchi demonstrated how the fearfdl reappearsDce 
plague at Modena was caused by excavations m ground where, three 
hmdred prewmsly, the victims of the peatalenoe had been buned, Mr. 
hooper, ^ explaining the causes of some epidemics, remarks that the c^enmg 
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of the plague bunal-groundfl at Eyam resulted in an unmediate outbreak ol 
disease,—A'brfA American Ttemw, No 3, Vol 136, 


In an address before the Chicago Medical Society, in advocacy of 
cremation, Ei Charles W Purdy made some sinking compansonB 
to show what a burden is laid upon society by the burial of the 
dead:— 
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^One and one-fourth times more 
money is expended annually in funerals 
in the Umted States than the Govern-^ 
meat expends for public-school purposes. Funerals 
cost this country in 1880 enough money to pay the 
liabilities of all the commercial failures m the United States during the same 
year, and give each bankrupt a capital of ,J8,630 with which to resume 
busmess. Funerals cost annually more money than the value of the comhined 
gold and silver yield of the United States m the year 18801 These figures 
do not mclude the sums invested m bunal-grounda and expended m tomhs 
and monuments, nor the loss firom depreciation of property m the vxcimty 
of cemeienes/ 
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Far the rich, crematioii would ooBwer ae well as burial, for the 
oeremomes coimected with it could be made as costly and ostenta* 
tioufl as a Hindoo suttee; while for the poor, cremation would be 
better than burial, because so cheap ^—so cheap until the poor got to 
imitating the rich, which they would do by-and-bye The adoption 
of cremation would relieve us of a muck of threadbare bunal- 
witticisinaj but, on the other hand, it would resurrect a lot of 
mildewed old creznatioii-jokes that have had a rest for two thousand 
years* 

I have a coloured acquaintance who earns his living by odd jobs 
and heavy manu^ labour. He never earns above four hundred 
dollars in a year, and as he has a wife and several young children, 
the dosest scninping is necessary to get him through to the end of 
the twelve months debtlesa. To sudi a man a funeral is a colossal 
financial disaster While I was writing one of the preceding diap- 
ters, this man lost a httle child. He walked the town over with a 
Mend, trying to find a coffin that was within his means* He bought 
the very cheapest one he could find, plain wood, stained. It cost 
him ftoewty-stfls doUcvrs It would have cost less thali four, probably, 
if it bad been built to put something useful mto. He and his 
£amily will fed that outlay a good many months 


^ Four or five dollars is the minuamn cost* 
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THE AUT OP INHUMATION. 

About th« same time, I encountered a man in the street, "whom I 
had not seen for six or seven yeai*6, and something like this talk 
followed I said— 

‘But you used to look sad and oldish, you don’t now. Where 
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did you get all this youth and bubbling cheerfulness ? Give me the 
address’ 

He chuckled bhthely, took off his shining tile, pointed to ^ 
notched pink circlet of paper TMwtflr? - 
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lettered on it, and went on clmolding while I read, ‘ J. B-—, 
tjnbbetaedr.* Then he clapped his hat on, gave it an irreverent tilt 
to leeward, and cned out— 

‘ That's what's the matter I It used to be rough times with me 
when yon knew me—insurance-agency hnsmess, you know j mighly 
ixreg^olar. Big fire, all right—^hrisk trade for ten days while people 
SGGured y after that, dull policy-bosmess till next fire Town like this 
don’t have fires often enough—a fellow strikes so many dull weeks in 
a TOW that he gets discouraged But you bet you, this is the 
business 1 People don't wait for eacamples to die, No, ar, they drop 
off ri^t along—there ain't any dull spots m the undertaker line. I 
just started in with two or three Ettle old cofijns and a hired hearse, 
and now look at the thing I Tve worked up a business here that 
would satisfy any man, don't care who he is. Mve years ago, lodged 
in an atho, live in a swdl house now, with a mansard roof, and aU 
the modem inconveniences.’ 

* Does a coffin pay so well 1 Is there much profit on a cofiin 1' 

* ©o-way! How you talk 1 ’ Then, with a confidential wink, a 
dr<^?ping of the voice, and an impressive laying of his hand on my 
arm> ‘Look here; there's one thing in this world which isn't ever 
dheap That’s a coffin. There's one thing m this world which a 
person don't ever try to jew you down on That's a coffin. There's 
one ttiing in this world which a person don't say—I'll look around 
a little, and if I find I can't do better I’ll come back and take it.” 
That^s a coffin. There's one thing m this world which a person 
won't take in pme if he can go walnut; and won't take in walnut if 
he can go mahogany; and won't take in mahogany if he can go an 
iron cafiket with olver door-plate and bronze handles. That’s a 
ccrfEb, And there's one thing in this world which you don’t have to 
worry around after a person to get him to pay for. And that^s a 

Undertaking ^—why it's the dead-surest business in Ohnsten 
snd the nobbiest. 

^ "Why, just look at it. A rich man won't have anything but your 
beet; and you can just pile it on, too—^pile it on and sock it to 
[hn^he won't ever holler And you teke in a poor man, and if you 
wQik him right bo’ll bust himsatf on a single lay-out. Qt especially 
a woman, Fr instance: Mrs. O’Elaheirtv comes in—widow-r-wininir 
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liQ: eyes and kind of moaning. Unhandkerchiefe one eye, "bats if 
arotmd tearfully over the stock, says— 

‘« And fbat might ye ask for that wan \" 

* “ Thirty-mne dollars, madam,” says I 

‘ It*fl a foine big price, sure, but Pat shall be buried like a gin 
tleman, as he was, if I have to work me fingers off for it I'll have 
that wan, sor ” 

Yes, madam,” says I, “and it is a very good one, too, not 
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costly, to be sure, but m this hfe we must cut our garment to our 
clothes, as the saying is.” And as she starts out, I heave m, kind of 
casually, “ This one with the white satin hrrnig is a beauty, but I am 
afraid—well, sixty-five doUars zs a rather—rather—but no matter, I 
felt obliged to say to Mrs O'Shaughnessy— ” 

‘ “ D ye mane to soy that Bndget O’Shaughnessy bought the 
mate to that joo-nl box to ship that dhrunken divil to Purgatory 


‘ “ Yes, madam ” 
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‘ “ Tlien Pat shall go to heaven m the twin to it, if it takes the 
last rap the OTIaherties can raise, and momdyou, stick on some 
extras, too, and TU. give ye another dollar ” 

‘ And as I lay-m with the livery stables, of course I don’t forget 
to mention that Mrs. O’Shaughnessy hired fifty-four dollars’ worth of 
hacks and flung as much style mto Dennis’s funei’al as if he had been 
a duke or an assoBSin. And of course she sails in and goes the 



O^Shaliighnessy about four hacks and on omnibus better That used 
to he, but that’s all played now, that is, m this particular town. 
Insh got to piling up hacks so, on their funerals, that a funeral 
them ragged and hungry for two years afterward , so the priest 
jifciEjied m and Inroke it all up He don’t allow them to have but two 
hhcks now, and sometimes only one.’ 


said I, * if you are so light-hearted and jolly in ordinary 
ftoL. what must you be in an epidemic? ’ 
dbook his head 


/ISq, you’re off, there. We don’t like to see an epidemic. An 
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6piddmic doii*t pay Well, of course I don*t mean tbat, exactly, but 
it don’t pay in proportion to the regular thing. Don’t it occur to 
you, why ? ’ 

‘No’ 

‘ Think ’ 

‘ I can’t imagine What is it ? ’ 

‘ It’s just two things * 

‘ Well, what are they ? ’ 

* One’s Embamming ’ 

‘And what's the 
other V 
‘Ice ’ 

‘ How IS that ? ’ 

‘ Well, m ordi¬ 
nary times, a person 
dies, and we lay him 
up m ice, one day, 
two days, maybe 
thiee, to wait for 
friends to come. 

Takes a lot of it 
— melts fast We 
charge jewellery 
rates for that ice, 
and war-prices for 
attendance Well, ^ bxplakation 

don't you know, 

when theie’s an epidemic, they rush ’em to the cemetery the minute 
the breath’s out No market for ice m an epidemic. Same with Em- 
bamming. You take a family that’s able to emham, and you’ve got a 
soft thing. You can mention sixteen different ways to do it—^though 
there atnH only one or two ways, when you come down to the bottom 
facts of it—and they’ll take the highest-priced way, every time It’s 
human nature—human nature in gnef. It don’t reason, you see. 
’Time being, it don’t care a dam All it wants is physical immor¬ 
tality for deceased, and they’re willing to pay for it. AH you’ve got 
fco do IB to just he ca’m and HtarV nrk—^j j-i ■* 
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'Whji you can tetke a defimct that you couldn't give away, and 
got your embamming trape around you and go to work ; and ul a 
couple of hours he is worth a cool six hundred—^that's what he's 
worth. There ain't anything equal to it but trading rats for di'monds 
in time of famine. Well, don't you see, when there's an epidemic, 
people don't wait to embam. l^o, indeed they don't; and it hurts 
the busmess like helltk, as we say—shorts it like hell>th, healthy see 9 
—Our httle joke in the trade. Well, I must be going. Give me a 
call whenever you need any—I mean, when you're going by, some¬ 
time.' 

In his joyful high spirits, he did the exaggerating himself, if any 
has been done. 1 have not enlarged on him. 

With the above brief references to inhumation, let us leave the 
eutgect. As for me, I hope to he cremated. I made that remark to 
my pastor once, who said, with what he seemed to thinlr was an 
impressive manner— 

‘ I wouldn’t worry about that, if T had your chances-’ 

Much he knew about it—^the fi^mily all so opposed to ik 
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The old FreiLcli part of New Orleans—ancLently tko SpanisH part—■ 
bears no resemblance to the Amencan end of the city: the American 
end which hes beyond the interyenmg bnck business-centre The 
houses are massed in blocks; are austerely plain and dignified; 
uniform of pattern, with here and there a departure from it with 
pleasant efiect, all are plastered on the outside, and nearly all have 
long, iron-railed verandas running along the several storeys Their 
chief beauty is the deep, warm, van-coloured stain with which time 
and the weather have ennched the plaster. It harmonises with 
all the surroundings, and has as natural a look of belongmg there 
as has the fiush upon sunset clouds This charming decoration 
cannot be successfully imitated; neither is it to be found elsewhere 
in America. 

The iron railings are a speciality, also The pattern is often 
exceedingly light and dainty, and airy and graceful—^with a large 
cipher or monogram m the centre, a dehoate cobweb of baffling, 
intricate forms, wrought m steel The ancient railings are hand¬ 
made, and are now comparatively rare and proportionately valuable. 
They are become hno-^hrac. 

The party had the privilege of idling through thiR ancient quarteir 
of New Orleans with the South’s finest hterary gemus, the author of 
‘ the Grandissimes.’ In him the South has found a masterly delinear 
tor of its interior life and its history In truth, I find by experience, 
that the untrained eye and vacant mmd can inspect it, and learn of it, 
and judge of it, more clearly and profitably in his books than by per¬ 
sonal contact with it. 
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With Mr* Cable along to see for you, and describe and explain 
and iHuminate, a jog through that old quarter is a vivid pleasure. 
And you have a vivid seme as of unseen or dimly seen things—^vivid, 
and yet fitful and darkling, you glimpse salient featui'es, but lose the 
fine shades or catch them imperfectly through the vision of the 
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offices. There is nothing strikingly remarkable about it j but one 
can say of it as of the Academy of Music in Kew York, tiiat if a 
broom or a shovel has ever been used in it there is no oircumstantial 
evidence to book up the fact It is ounous that cabbages and hay 
and things do not grow in the Academy of Music; but no doubt it is 
on account of the interruption of the light by the benches, and the 
impossibility of hoemg the (srop except in the aisles. The fact that 
the ushers grow their huttonhole-boucjuets on the premises shows 
what might he done if they had the right kmd of an agricultural 
head to the establishment. 

We visited also the venerable Cathedral, and the pretty square in 
hront of it^ the one dim with religious hght, the other brilliant with 
the worldly sort, and lovely with orange-trees and blossomy shrubs; 
then we drove in the hot sun through the wilderness of houses and 
out on to the wide dead level beyond, where the villas are, and the 
water wheels to drain the town, and the oonunons populous with 
cows and children, passing by an old cemetery where we were told 
lie the ashes of an early pirate, but we took him on trust, and did 
not visit him. He was a pirate with a tremendous and sanguinary 
history, and as long as he preserved unspotted, in retirement, the 
digniiy of his name and the grandeur of his ancient calling, homage 
and reverence were his &om high and low; but when at last he 
descended into pohtics and became a paltiy alderman, the public 
^ shook' him, and turned aside and wept When he died, th^ set up 
a monument over him, and httle by httle he has come into respect 
again; but it is respect for the pirate, not the alderman. To-day the 
loyal and generous remember only what he was, and charitably forget 
what he became. 

Thence, we drove a few miles across a swamp, along a raised 
shell road, with a canal on one hand and a dense wood on the other; 
and here and there, in the distance, a ragged and angular-lJmbed and 
moss-bearded cypress, top standing out, dear out agamst the sky, and 
as quaint of form as the apple-trees in Japanese pictures—such was 
our course and the surroundings of it. There was an occasional 
alligator swimming comfortably along in the canal, and an oooasioual 
picturesque coloured person on the bank, flTng ing his statue-ngid 
reflection upon the still water and watching for a bite. 
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And by-aud-bye we reached the West End, a collection of hotel® 
of the nsual light summer-resort pattern, with broad verandas all 
around, and the waves of the wide and blue Lake Pontchartram 
lapping the thresholds We had dinner on a ground-veranda over 
the water—^the chief dish the renowned fish called the pompano, 
dehdous as the less cnmmal foima of sin. 

Thousands of i)eople come by rail and carnage to West End and 
to Spanish Port every evening, and dine, hbten to the bands, take 
Btrolls m the open air under the electric lights, go sailing on the lake, 
and entertain themselves in various and sundry other ways 
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We had opportunitaes on other days and in other places to test' 
the pompano, Notably, at an editorial dinner at one of the dubs Jn 
the city. Ho was in his last possible pefrfection there, and justoifield 
his fame In his suite was a tall pyramid of scarlet cray-fish—large 
ones; as lai:ge as one’s thumb—dehcate, palatable, appetising. Also 
devilled whitebait, also shnmpa of choice qualily, and a plattet of 
s mall soft-shell crabs of a most superior breed. The other dishes were 
what one mierht cet at Helmonico’s, or Buckingham Ifalace; ihose I 
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■have E^ken of can be had m similar perfection in New Orleans only, 
I suppose. 

In the West and South they have a new institution—^the Broom 
Bngade. It is composed of young ladies who dress m a uniform cos¬ 
tume, and go through the infantry dnll, with broom m place of musket. 
It IS a very pretty sight, on private view. When they perform on 
the stage of a theatre, in the blaze of coloured fires, it must be a fine 
and fascinating spectacle I saw them go through their complex 
manual with grace, spirit, and admirable precision I saw them do 
everything which a human being can possibly do with a broom, except 
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sweep. I did not see them sweep. But I know they could learm 
What they have already learned proves that And if they ever 
should learn, and should go on the war-path down Tohoupitoiilas or 
some of those other sti-eets around there, those thoroughfares would 
bear a greatly improved aspect m a very few minutes. But the 
‘girls themselves wouldn^t, so nothing would he really gamed, after 
all 

The dnll was in the Washinirton Artillerv bnilrUno. T-n 
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bxdldiug we saw many interesting relics of the war Also a fine oil- 
painting representing Stonewall Jackson*8 last interview with General 
Lee. Both men are on horseback Jackson has just ndden up, and 
is accosting Lee The picture is veiy valuable, on account of the 
portraits, which are authentic But like many another Instonca] 
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picture, it means nothing without its label And one label will :fit i 
as well as another— 

Birst Interview between Lee and Jackson 
last Interview between Lee and Jackson 
Jackscm Introducing Himself to Lee. 

Jackson Accepting Lee’s Invitaticm to Dinner, 
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Jactson Dechmng Lee's Inyitation to Djinner—with Thanks. 

Jackson Apologising for a Heavy Defeat. 

Jackson Beportmg a Great Yiotoiy, 

Jackson Askmg Lee for a Match* 

It tells one story, and a sufficient one, for it says qxute plainly 
and satiaffictonly, ‘ Heie are Lee and Jackson together' The artist 
would have made it tell that this is Lee and Jackson's last interview 
if he could have done it But he couldn't, for there wasn't any way 
to do it A good legible label is usually worth, for information, a ton 
of significant attitude and expression m a histonal picture In Borne, 
people with fine sympathetic natures stand up and weep m front of 
the celebrated ^Beatnce Oenci the Day before her Execution.' It 
shows what a label can do. If th^ did not know the picture, 
they would inspect it unmoved, and say, ‘ Young girl with hay fever, 
young girl with her head m a bag' 

I found the half-forgotten Southern intonations and elisions as 
pleasing to my ear as they had formerly been* A Southerner talks 
music At least it is musio to me, hut then I was born in the South. 
The educated Southerner has no use for an r, except at the begmnmg 
of a word. He says ^honah,' and ^dinnah,' and ^Qove'nuh/ and 
‘ befo' the waw,' and so on The words may lack charm to the eye, 
in print, but they have it to the ear When did the r disappear 
from Southern speech, and how did it come to disappear ? The custom 
of dropping it was not borrowed from the Horth, nor inherited from 
England* Many Southerners—^most Southerners—^put a y into ocoar 
sional words that begin with the & sound. For instance, they say Mr 
K'yahtah (Carter) and speak of playing k'yahds or of ndmg in the 
k'yaha. And they have the pleasant custom—^long ago fallen into 
decay m the North—of frequently employing the respectful ^ Sir 
Instead of the curt Yea, and the abrupt No, they say ‘ Yea, Suh' 
‘No, Suh,' 

But there are some infelioities. Such as ‘ like' for ‘ as,' and the 
addition of an ‘ at' where it isn't needed I heard an educated gentle¬ 
man say, ‘ Like the flag-officer did.' His cook or his butler would 
have said, ‘lake the flag-officer done' You hear gentlemen say, 
‘ Where have you been at?' And here is the aggravated form— 
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whah you was arsettV at' The very elect cai’elessly aay ^ will * when 
they mean ‘shall', and many of them say, ‘I didn't go to do it,' 
meaning‘I didn't mean to do it' The Korthem word ‘guess'— 
imported from England, where it used to be common, and now 
regarded by satirical Englishmen as a Yankee original—is but little 
among Southerners They say ‘reckon' Tliey haven't any 

‘ doesn’t' m their language, they 



‘WHJIH YOU WAS?’ 


say ‘don’t' instead The unpol¬ 
ished often use ‘went' for ‘gone' 
It IS nearly as bad as the Northern 
‘ hadn’t ought' This reminds me 
that a remark of a very peculiar 
nature was made here in my neigh¬ 
bourhood (in the North) a few days 
ago ‘He hadn't ought to have 
went' How IS that? Isn’t that a 
good deal of a triumph ? One knows 
the orders combined m this balf- 
bi*eed’s arcbitecture without inquii^ 
ing* one pai'ent Northern, the 
other Southern To-day I heard a 
schoolmistress ajsk, ‘ Where is John 
gone ? ’ This form is so common— 
so nearly umversal, in fact—that 
if she had used ‘whither' instead 
of ‘ where,* I think it would have 
sounded like an affectation 

We picked up one excellent word 
—a word worth travelling to New 
Oileans to get, a me© hmber, ex¬ 


pressive, handy word—‘lagmappe.’ 
^^^Tonounce it Unny-yop, It is Spamab.—so they said We dis- 
^■■Bjd it at the head of a colnmn of odds and ends in the Picayune, 
> heard twenty pecjple use it the second, inquired what 


■Kant the third, adopted it and got feedity m swinging it the fourth. 
■Hacra restricted meani n g, but I think the people spread it out a little 
tl>irnr ^hru^ Tf, la the equivalent of the tbirte^th roll in a 
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* bakei‘*s dozen' It is something thrown m, gratis, for good measure 
The custom originated m the Spanish quarter of the city When a child 
or a servant buys something in a shop—or even the mayor or the 
governor, foi aught I know—he finishes the operation by saying— 

‘ Give me something for lagmappe/ 

The shopman always responds, gives the child a bit of liquonce- 
root, gives the servant a cheap cigar or a spool of thread, gives 
the governor—I don’t know what he gives the governor, support, 
likely 

When you aie invited to drink, and this does occur now and then in 
New Orleans—and you say,' What, again 1 —no, I’ve had enough, ’ the 
othei party says,' But just this one time more—this is for lagniappe ’ 
When the beau perceives that he is stacking his compliments a tnfle 
too high, and sees by the young lady’s countenance that the edifice 
would have been better with the top compliment left off, he puts 
lus ' I beg pardon—^no harm intended,’ mto the briefer form of ‘ Oh, 
that’s for lagniappe ’ If the waiter in the lestaurant stumbles and 
spills a gill of coffee doivn the back of your neck, he says ‘ For lagm- 
appe, sah,’ and gets you another cup without extm charge 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

SOUTHERN SPORTS, 

In the Horth one hears the war mentionecl, in socsial conversation, 
once a month; sometunes as often as once a week; but as a distinct 
sabject for talk, it has long ago been rdieved of duly. There are 
sufficient reasons for this. Given a dinner company of six gentlemen 
to-day, it can eamly happen that four of them—and possibly five^ 
wote not in the held at all. So the chances bxq four to two, or five 
to one, the war will at no time during the evening become the 
iopo of conversation; and the chances are still greater that if it 
become Ihe topic it will remain so but a little while If you add six 
ladies to the company, yon have added six people who saw so little of 
the dread reaKtdes of the war that they ran out of talk concerning 
th^ years ago, and now would soon weary of the war topic if you 
brou^t it up. 

The case is very different in the South, There, every man you 
meet was in the war; and every lady you meet saw the war. The 
war is the great chief topic of conversation. The interest in it is 
vivid and constant; the interest in other topics is fleeting. Mention 

g war will wake up a dull company and set their tongues going, 
nearly any other topic would feU. In the South, the war is 
A.D. is elsewhere: they date from it. All day long you hear 
'placed' as having happened since the waw; or duW the 
waw; or the waw; or right affcah the waw; or '^ut two yeahs 
or five yeahs or ten yeahs befo' the waw or affcah the waw It shows 
how intiinately every individual was visited, in his own person, by 
that tremendous enisode. It rives the inexperienced stranger a better 
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idea of what a vast and eomprehensive calamity invasion is than he 
can ever get by reading books at the fireside 

A.t a club one evening, a gentleman turned to me and said, m an 
aside— 

* You notice, of couise, that we are nearly always talking about 
the war It isn’t because we 
havn’t anything else to talk 
about, but because nothing else 
has so strong an interest for us 
And there is another reason 
In the war, each of us, in his 
own person, seems to have 
sampled all the different vane- 
ties of human experience, as 
a consequence, you can’t men 
tion an outside matter of any 
sort butit will certainly remind 
some listener of something that 
happened during the war—and 
out he comes with it. Of 
course that bnngs the talk 
back to the war Ton may 
try all you want to, to keep 
other subjects before the house, 
and we may all jom m and 
help, but there can be but 
one result the most random 
topic would load every man up 
with war reminiscences, and 
shut him up, too, and 
would be likely to stop pre¬ 
sently, because you can’t talk 
pale inoonsequentialities when you’ve got a crimson fact or fancy m 
your head that you are burnmg to fetch out.’ 

The poet was sitting some little distai^Qe away, and presently he 
began to speak—about the moon. 
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* ;' * There, iilie moon is far enough from the seat of war, but 

you will see that it will suggest something to someboby about the 
war; in ten minutes from now the moon, as a topic, will be shelved.* 
The poet was saying he had noticed something which was a 
Huiprise to hjm , had had the impression that down here, toward the 
equator, the moonlight was much stronger and brighter than up 
North; had had the impression that when he visited New Orleans, 
many years ago, the moon — 

Interruption from the other end of the room— 

^ Let me explain that. Eemmds me of an anecdote. Everything 
is changed since the war, for better or for worse; but youTl find 
people down here bom grumblers, who see no change except the 
change for Ihe worse There was an old negro woman of this sort 
A young New-Yorker said in her presence, “ What a wonderful moon 
you have down here I ** She sighed and said, “ Ah, bless yo* heart, 
honey, you ought to seen, dat moon befo’ do waw 1 ’*' 

05ie new topic was dead already But the poet resurrected it, 
and g^ve it a new start. 

A brief dispute followed, as to whether the daflGarence between 
Nor^iem and Southern moonlight really existed or was only ima- 
gii 19 A Moonlight talk drifted easily mto talk about artificial methods 
of ^spelliBg darkness. Then somebody remembered that when 
IfUBfagut edvanoed upon Port Hudson on a dark night—and did not 
wish to assist the aim of the Confederate gunners—^he earned no 
bai^lielanterns, but painted the decks of his ships white, and thus 
created a dim but valuable light, which enabled his own men to 
grtqie their way around with considerable fadhty. At this point the 
war got the floor agam—the ten minutes not quite up yet. 

I was not sorry, for war talk by men who have been in a war is 
always mteresting, whereas moon talk by a poet who has not been 
in the moon is likely to be dull. 

I "We went to a cockpit in New Orleans on a Saturday afternoon. 
I had never seen a cock-fight before. There were men boys there 
of all ages and all colours, and of many languages and 
But I noticed one quite ^con^icuous and surpnsing absence. the 
tradifeonal brutal feces. There were no brutal faces With no 
cock-fighting going on, you could have played the satherinff rvn a 
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the co(^ had been fighting some little time, 1 was expecting them 
momently to drop dead, for both were blind, red with blood, and so 
exhausted that they frequently fell down Yet they would not 
give up, neither would they die The negro and the white man 
would pick them up every few seconds, wipe them off, blow cold 
water on them in a fine spray, and take their heads in their mouths 
and hold them there a moment—to warm back the perishing hfe 
perhaps; I do not know. Then, being set down again, the dying 
creatures would totter gropingly about, with dragging wmgs, find 
each other, strike a guess-work blow or two, and fall exhausted once 
more. 

I did not see the end of the battle I forced myself to endure it 
aa long as I could, but it was too pitiful a sight, so I made frank 
confession to that effect, and we retired. We heard afterward that 
the black cock died m the ring, and fighting to the last 

Evidently there is abundant fascination about this * sport ’ for 
such as have had a degree of familiarity with it, I never saw people 
exgoy anything more than this gathering enjoyed this fight. The case 
was the same with old grey-heads and with boys of ten. They lost 
thomselves m frenzies of dehght The 'cooking-main’ is an inhuman 
ficrt entertainment, there is no question about that, still, it seems 
a murii more respectable and fiir less cruel sport than fox-hunting— 
for the cocks like it, they experience, as well as confer enjoyment, 
whidi is not the fox’s case. 

We assisted—m the French sense—at a mule race, one day I 
believe I eigoyed this contest more than any other mule there. I 
enjoyed it more than I remember having enjoyed any other animal 
race I ever saw. The grand stand was well filled with the beauty 
and the chivalry of New Orleans. That phrase is not ongmal with me. 
It is the Southern r^rteris. He has used it for two generations. 
He uB^ it twenly times a day, or twenty thousand times a day j or a 
million times a day—according to the exigencies. He is obhged to 
use it a million limes a day, if he have occasion to speak oi 
reqieotahle men and women that ofben, for he has no other phrase 
iof such service except that single one. He never tires of it, it 
always has a fine sound to him. There is a kind of swell mediaaval 
tmlliness and tinsel about it that pleases his gaudy barbano souL 
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The New Orleans // 
editor has a strong, 
compact, direct, nn- fj 
flowery style, wastes V 
no words, and does not / 
gush Not so with his 
avei'age correspondent J 
In the Appendix I 
have quoted a good 
letter, penned by a 
trained hand, but the 
average correspondent 
hurls a style which 
differs from that For 
instance— 

The *Times-Demo- 

crat* sent a rehef- ^ . 

steamer up one of the ^ 

bayous, last April, 

This steamer landed at guests 

a village, up there some¬ 
where, and the Oaptaan invited some of the ladies of the village to make 
a shprt trip with him They accepted and came aboard, and the 
steamboat dioved out un the creek That was all ihera waa^^jto ik' 
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Ajxd. that is all that the editor of the ‘ Times-Democrat' would have 
got out of it. There was nothing in the thing but statistics, and he 
would have got nothing else out of it. He would probably have 
even tabulated them, partly to secure perfect dearness of statement, 
and partly to save space. But his special correspondent knows other 
methods of bundling statistics. He just throws oS all restraint and 
wallows in them— 

^ On Saturday, early m the mommg, the beauty of the place graced our 
cabin, and proud of her fair freight the gallant little boat ghded up the 
hayou.’ 

Twenfy-two words to say the ladies came aboard and the boat 
shoved out up the creek, is a clean waste of ten good words, and is 
also destructive of compactness of statement 

The trouble with the Southem reporter is—Women. They 
unsettle him, they throw him off his balance. He is plain, and 
senmble, and satisfactory, until a woman heaves m sight Then he 
goes all to pieces, his mind totters, he becomes flowery and idiotic 
From reading the above extract, you would imagine that this student 
of Sir Walter Scott is an apprentice, and knows next to nothing about 
bai>dlmg a pen. On the contrajy, he furnishes plenty of proofs, m 
hia long letter, that he knows well enough how to handle it when the 
women are not around to give him the artificial-flower complaint, 
For instance-— 

* At 4 o’clock ominous clouds hegan to gather in the south-east, and pre« 
sently from the Gulf there came a blow which mcreased m seventy every 
moment. It was not safe to leave the landing then, and there was a delay, 
The oaks shook oft long tresses of their mossy beards to the tugging of the 
wind, and the hayoa m its ambition put on muuature waves m mocking of 
mudi larger bodies of water. A lull permitted a start, and homewards we 
steamed, an inky sky overhead and a heavy wind Mowing As darkness 
crept on, there were few on board who did not wish themselves nearer borne,’ 

There is nothing the matter with that It is good descnption, 
compactly put. Yet there “was great temptation, there, to drop into 
lurid writing. 

But let us return to the mule. Since I left him, I have rum¬ 
maged around and found a full report of the race. In it I find con 
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lannation of the theory which I broached jiist now—^namely, that the 
trouble with the Southern reporter is Women; Women, suppls- 
mented by Walter Scott and his knights and beauty and chivalry, 
and so on This is an excellent report, as long as the women stay 
out of it. But when they intrude, we have this frantio result— 

< ft will he probably a long time before the ladies’ stand presents such a 
sea of foam-like lovelmesa as it did yesterday. The New Orleans women are 
always charming, but never so much so as at this time of the year, when m 
their dainty spring costumes they bring with them a breath of baJmy fresh¬ 
ness and an odour of sanctity unspeakable. The stand was so crowded with 
them that, walking at their feet and seeing no possibihty of approach, many 
a man appreciated as he never did before the Pen’s feeling at the Gates of 
Paradise, and wondered what was the priceless boon that would adnut him 
to their sacred presence Sparkling on their white-robed breasts or shoulders 
were the colours of their favounte knights, and were it not for the fact that 
the doughty heroes appeared on unromantio mules, it would have been ea;^ 
to imagme one of Bang Arthur’s gala-days ’ 

There were thirteen mules m the first heat, all sorts of mules, 
they were, all sorts of complexions, gaits, dispositLons, aspects Some 
were handsome creatures, some were not, some were sleek, some hadn’t 
had their fur brushed lately, some were innocently gay and frisky; 
some were full of malice and all unrighteousness, guessmg from looks, 
some of them thought the matter on hand was war, some thought it 
was a lark, the rest took it for a religious occasion And each mule 
acted according to his oonvictiona The result was an absence of har¬ 
mony well compensated by a conspicuous presence of variety—^vanety 
of a picturesque and entertaining sort. 

All the nders were young gentlemen m fashionable society. If 
the reader has been wondering why it is that the ladies of New 
Orleans attend so humble an orgy as a mule-race, the thing is ex¬ 
plained now. It is a frshion-freak 3 all connected with it are people 
of fashion. 

It is great fun, and cordially hked. The mule-race is one of the 
marked occasions of the year It has brought some pretty fast mules 
to the front One of these had to he ruled out, because he was so 
fast that he turned the thing into a one-mule contest, and robbed it of 
one of its best features—^variety. But every now tmd then somebody 
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disguises vith a new name and a new complexion, and rings him 
in again. 

The nders dress in full jockey costumes of bnght-coloured silks, 
satins, and Telvets 

The tiorteen mules got away m a body, after a couple of false 
starts, and scampered off with prodigious spirit As each mule and 
each nder had a distinct opinion of his own os to how the race ought 
to be run, and which side of the track was best m certain mroiini- 
stances, and how often the track ought to be crossed, and when a 
collision ought to be accomplished, and when it ought to he avoided 
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these twenty-six conflictmg opimons created a most fantastic and 
picturesque confusion, and the resulting spectacle was killingly 
comical. 

Mile heat, time 2 22 Eight of the thirteen mules distanced. 1 
had a bet on a mule which would have won if the procession had 
been reversed. The second heat was good fun, and so was the * con¬ 
solation race for beaten mules/ which followed later, but the first 
heat was the best m that respect. 

I think that much the most enjoyable of all races is a steamboat 
mce, but, next to that, I prefer the srav and lovous mule-rush. Two 
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red-hot steamboats ragmg along, neck-and-neck, sti*ainmg every neive 
—^that 18 to say, eveiy rivet in the boilers—quaking and shaking and 
groaning from stem to stem, spouting white steam from the pipes, 
pouring black smoke from the chimneys, raining down sparks, parting 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

BNCHAOTMENT3 A2TD BKOHAHTERS. 

The largest annual event m Ifl’ew Orleans is a sometlimg winch 
we arrived too late to sample—the Mardi-Gras festivities. I saw the 
procession of the Mystic Crew of Comns th.ere, twenty four-years ago 
—^with Imi g hta and nobles and so on^ clothed m silken and golden 
Paris-made gorgeousnesses, planned and bought for that single night’s 
vm; and in their train all manner of giants, dwarfs, monstrosities, 
and other diverting grotesquerie—a startling and wonderful sort of 
as it Bled solemnly and silently down the street in tbe light of 
its smoking and flickonng torches, but it is said that in these latter 
days tbe giectade is mightily augmented, as to cost, splendour, and 
vaaiety. There is a chief personage —* Rex, ’ and if I remember rightly, 
neither this king nor any of his great following of subordinates is 
known to any outsider. All these people are gentlemen of position 
and oonsequence, and it is a proud thing to belong to the organisa¬ 
tion; so tbe mystery in which they hide their personality is merely 
fm* romancers sake, and not on account of the pohce 

Mardi-Gras is of course a relic of tbe Prenoh and Spanish occupa¬ 
tion j but I judge that the religious feature has been pretty well 
knocked out of it now. Sir Walter has got the advance of tho 
gentlemen of the cowl and rosary, and he will stay. mediaeval 
business, supplemented by the mousters and the oddities, and the 
jdeasant creatures from ffdiy-land, is fmer to look at than the poor 
&ntastic inventions and performances of the revelling rabble of tbe 
psieet’s day, and serves quite as well, perhaps, to emphasize the day 
and admonish men that the grace-hue between the worldly season 
and the holy one is reached 
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This Mardi-Gras pageant was the exclusive posseasioii of New 
Orleans until recently But now it has spread to Memphis and St. 
Louis and Baltimore It has probably reached its limit. It is a 
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thing which could hardly exist in the practical North; would cer¬ 
tainly last but a very bnef time, as brief a time as it would lajgt in 
London. For the soul of it is the romantic, not the funny and the 
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groieBqne. Take away the romantic myEteries, the kings and knights 
Atid big-sounding titles and Mardi-Gras would dio^ down there in the 
Soni^ The very feature that keeps it alive in the South—^girly- 
^ly romance—would kill it in the North or in London Pack and 
Poncdi, and the press universal, would fall upon it and make merciless 
fim of it, and its Brst exhibition would he also its last 

Against the crimes of the French Eevolution and of Bonaparte 
may be set two compensating benefactions: the Bevolution broke the 
iAfljpe of the cmcun regime and of the Church, and made of a nation 
of abject slaves a nation of freemen; and Bonaparte instituted the 
60b&]g of merit above birth, and also so completely stripped the 
divinify from royalty, that whereas crowned heads in Europe were 
gods b^re, th^ are only men, since, and can never be gods again, 
but only figure-beads, and answerable for their acts hke common day 
Such benefactions as these compensate the temporary harm whioh 
Bonaparte and the Bevolntion did, and leave the world in debt to 
ibr these great and permanent servioos to liberty, hamamiy, and 
progress. 

Then comes Sir Walter Scott with his enchantments, and by his 
fliugle might checks this wave of progress, and even turns it back j sets 
the world in love with dreams and phantoms; with decayed and 
swiniA Scxma of rdigion; with decayed and degraded systems of 
government; with tl» sillmeBses and emptinesses, sham grandeurs, 
Asm gau^ and sham chivalries of a brainless and worthless long- 
vanished socieity; He did measureless harm; more real and lasting 
Imrm, pedu^ than any other individual that ever wrote. Most of 
the world has now outlived good part of these harms, though by no 
means all ci them, but m our South they fiounsh pretty forcefully 
sUlL Not so foToefrilly as half a generation ago, perhaps, but still 
forcefhlly* There, Ae genuine and wholesome civilisation of the 
nineteenth century is curiously confused and commingled with the 
Waiter Scott Middle-Age sham mvihsation; and so you have practical, 
oommon-sense, prcgreasive Ideas, and progressive works, mixed up 
with tlm duel, the infiated speech, and the jgune romanticifim of an 
absurd past that is dead, and out of chanty ought to be buried. But 
frr the Sir Walto? diseasOi the character of the Southerner^—or 
Southron, according to Sir Walteris starchier vTay of phrasing it— 
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would be wholly modexn, m place of modern and mediseval mixed, 
and the South would be fully a generation further advanced than it 
is. It was Sir Walter that made every gentleman m the South a 
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Sir Wdter had so large a hand in making Sonthem character, as 
it ecosted before the war, that he is in great measure responsible for 
the war. It seems a little harsh toward a dead man to say that we 
never should have had any war hut for Sir Walter, and yet some¬ 
thing of a plausible argument might, perhaps, be made in support of 
that wild propositioiL The Southerner of the American Bevolution 
owned slaves, so did the Southerner of the Oivil War • but the 
former resembles the latter as an Englishman resembles a iFrenchman. 
The change of character can be traced rather more easily to Sir 
Walter’s influence than to that of any other thing or x>ersoii. 

One may observe, by one or two signs, how deeply that influence 
penetrated, and how strongly it holds. If one take up a ITorthern 
or Southern literary periodical of forty or fifty years ago, he will find 
it filled with wordy, windy, flowery ‘ eloquence,’ romanticism, senti- 
mantality—all imitated from Sir Walter, and sufficiently badly done, 
too—^iimo<%nt travesties of his style and methods, m fact. This sort 
of hteratore being the fashion m both sections of the countiy, there 
was opportunity for the fairest competition, and as a consequence, 
the South was able to riiow as many well-known literary names, pro- 
poriioned to populationt as the North could. 

But a change has come, and there is no opportunity now for a 
Ifiur competition between North and South For the North has 
thrown out that old inflated style, whereas the Southern writer still 
dings to it^ clings to it and has a restricted market for his wares, as 
a c<mhequence. There is as much literary talent in the South, now, 
as ever there was, of course, but its work can gam but shght cur¬ 
rency under present conditionB, the authors write for the past, not 
tibe present; the^ use obsolete forms, and a dead language But 
when a Southerner genius writes modem Enghsh, his hook goes 
upon crutches no longer, but upon wings, and they carry it swiftly 
all about Amenca and England, and through the great English 
re|»int publishing houses of Gtennany—as witness the experience of 
3 Hr. Oahle and Unde Bemus, two of the very few Southern authors 
who do not write m the Southern style. Instead of three or four 
widely-known literary names, the Sonth ought to have a dozen or 
two—and will have them when Sir Walter’s tune is out. 

A curious exemplification of the power of a single book for good 
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hann u shown in thfi effects wrought by ‘ Don Quixote ’ and those 
wrought by ‘ Ivanhoe ’ The first swept the world’s admiration for the 
meditaval chivahy-sillmess out of existence , and the other restored 
it. As fiir as our South is concerned, the good work done by 
Cervantes is pretty nearly a dead letter, so effectually has Scott’s per¬ 
nicious work undermined it. 
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CHAPTER XLVli. 

T7NGLB BEUUS ASD 21B CABLB, 

Mb. JoEt Ohambleb Habbis (‘ Uncle Remtis ') was to arrive from 
Atlanta at seven o*clock Sunday morning, so we got up and received 
him. We were able to detect him among the crowd of amvals at 
the hotel-counter by his correspondence with a description of him 
which had been furnished us fiom a trustworthy source. He was 
said to be undersized, led-haired, and somewhat fi^kled. He was 
the only man in the party whose outside tallied with this bill of 
particulars. He was said to be very shy. He is a shy man. Of 
this there is no doubt. It may not show on the surfaco, but the 
fihynei^ is thereu After days of intimacy one wonders to see that it 
is still in about as strong force as ever. There is a fine and beautiful 
nature hidden behind it, as all know who have read the Uncle 
Remus book; and a fine genius, too, as all know by the same sign 
I seen to be talking quite freely about this neighbour; but in 
talking to the public I am but talkmg to his personal friends, and 
these things are permissible among friends 

Ha deeply disappointed a number of children who had fiocked 
eagerly to Mr. OabWs house to get a glimpse of the lUustnous sage 
and oracle of the imtion’s nurseries They said— 

* Why, he's white!' 

TSiey were grieved about it. So, to console them, the book 
was brought, that they might hear Unde Remus’s Tar-Baby story 
from the lips of Unde R^us himself—or what, in their outraged 
eye% was left <2! him. But it turned out that he had never read 
aloud to people and was too shy to venture the attempt now, Mj. 
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Cable and I read from books of ours, to show him what an easy 
tnck it was, but his immortal shyness was pi oof against even this 
sagacious strata, so we had to read about Brer Rabbit ourselves 
Mr Hams ought to be able to read the negro dialect better than 


anybody else, for in the matter of 
wntmg it he is the only master the 
country has produced. Mr Gable is 
the only master in the writing of 
French dialects that the country has 
produced, and he reads them in per¬ 
fection It was a great treat to hear 
him read about Jean-ah Poquelin, and 
about Inneranty and his famous ‘ pig- 
shoo ’ representing * Louisihanna Rif- 
fusmg to Hanter the Union/ along 
with passages of nicely-shaded Ger¬ 
man dialect from a novel which was 
still in manuscript 

It came out in conversation, that 
in two different instances Mr Gable 
got into grotesque trouble by using, in 
his books, next-to-impoBSible French 
names which nevertheless happened 
to be home by living and sensitive 
citizens of Hew Orleans. His names 
were either mventions or were bor¬ 
rowed from the ancient and obsolete 
past, I do not now remember which, 
but at any rate living bearers of them 
turned up, and were a good deal hurt 
at having attention directed to them¬ 



selves and their affau’s m so exoes- tjitolBj bemtus 

sively pubhc a manner. 


Mr. Warner and I had an experience of the same sort when we 
wrote the book called * The Gilded Age * There is a character in it 
called ^ Sellers/ I do not remember what his first name was, in the 
beginning, but anyway, Mr, Warner did not like it, and wanted xt 
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improved. He asked me if I was able to imagine a peison named 
‘ Escbol Sdlers.' Of course I said I could not, without stimulants. 
He said that away out West, once, he had met, and contemplated, and 

actually shaken hands with a man bearing that impossible name_ 

* Esohol Sellers.* He added— 
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It was twenly years ago, his name has probably earned him off 
before tbs, and if it hasn’t, he mil never see the book anyhow. 
We will confiscate bs nam& The name you are is common, 

and therefore dangerous, there are probably a thousand Sellerses 
heanng^ it, and the whole horde will come after us, but Eschol 
Sellers is a safe name—it is a rock ’ 
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So we borrowed that name; and when the book had been out 
about a week, one of the statehest and handsomest and most aristo¬ 
cratic looking white men that erer lived, called around, with the 
most formidable hbel suit m his pocket that ever—^well, in brief, 
we got his permission to suppress an edition of ten million ^ copies 
of the book and change that name to ‘ Mulberry Sellers * m future 
editions 

* Figures taken from memoiy, and probably moorreot Ihink it was more 
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CHAPTER XLYUL 

SUOAJi ANP FOSTAGB. 

Onb day, on the street, I encountered the man ’whom, of all men, I 
most wiahed to see—^Horace Bixhy; formerly pilot under me—or 
rather, over me—now captain of the great steamer ‘ Oity of Baton 
Bouge,^ the latest and swiftest addition to the Anchor Line. The 
same slender figure;, the same tight ourls, the same springy step, the 
same alertness, the same decision of eye and answering decision of 
hand, the same erect mihtary bearing, not an moh gamed or lost in 
girth, not an ounce gamed or lost m weight, not a hair turned. It la 
a oonous thing, to leave a man thirty-five years old, and come back 
at the end of twenty-one years and find him still only thirty-five. I 
have not had an experience of this kmd before, I beiheve. Theiv^ 
were some crow's-feet^ but they counted for next to nothing, smce 
they were imonspionous 

TTffl boat was just m. I had been waitmg several days for her, 
purposmg to return to St. Louis in her. The captain and I joined a 
parly of ladies and gentlemen, guests of Miyor Wood, and went down 
the river fifty-four miles, in a swift tug, to ex-Govemor Warmouth's 
sugar plantation. Strung along below the city, were a number of 
decayed, ram-shabkly, superannuated old steamboats, not one of 
which had I ever seen before. They had all been built, and worn 
out, and thrown aside, since I was here last This gives one a 
realising sense of the frailness of a Mississippi boat and ^e briefness 
of its life. 

Six miles bdow town a fiit and battered brick chimney, sticking 
above the magnolias and live-oaks, was pointed out as the monument 
erected by an appreciative nation to celebrate the battle of Hew 
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Orleans—Jactson's victory over the British, Janiiary 8, 1816 Thb 
war had ended, the two nations were at peace, but the news had not 
yet reached Kew Orleans. If we had had the cable telegraph in 
those days, this blood would not have been spilt, those hves would 
not have been wasted, and better still, Jackson would probably never 
have been president. We have gotten over the harms done us by 
the war of 1812, but not over some of those done us by Jackson’s 
presidency. 

The Warmouth plantation covers a vast deal of ground, and the 
hospitality of the Warmouth mansion is graduated to the same large 
scale. We saw steam-ploughs at work, here, for the first time. The 
traction engine travels about on its own wheels, till it reaches the 
required spot \ then it stands still and by means of a wire rope pulls 
the huge plough toward itself two or three hundred yards across the 
field, between the rows of cane. The thing cuts down into the 
black mould a foot and a half deep The plough looks hke a foie-and- 
aft brace of a Hudson nver steamer, inverted. When the negro 
steersman mts on one end of it, that end tilts down near the ground, 
while the other sticks up high in air This great see-saw goes rolling 
and pitching like a ship at sea, and it is not every circus nder that 
could stay on it 

The plantation contains two thousand six hundred acres; six 
hundred and fifty are in cane, and there is a fruitful orange grove of 
five thousand trees The cane is cultivated after a modem and 
intricate scientific fashion, too elaborate and complex for me to 
attempt to describe; but it lost ;J40,000 last year. I forget the other 
details. However, this year’s crop will reach ten or twelve hundred 
tons of sugar, consequently last year’s loss wiU not matter These 
troublesome and expensive scientifio methods achieve a yield of a ton 
and a half and frum that to two tons, to the acre, which is three or 
four tunes what the yield of an acre was in my time. 

The drainage-ditches weie everywhere alive with little crabs— 
< fiddleis ’ One saw them scampenug sidewise in eveiy direction 
whenever they heard a disturbing noise. Expensive pests, these 
crabs; for they bore into the levees, end rum them. 

The great sugar-house was a wilderness of tubs and timlra and 
vats and filters, pumps, pipes, and machinery. The process of making 
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Bugar in exceedingly interesting. Krst, you heave your 
the centrifhgalfl and grind out the juice, then mn it throu^* 
evaporating pan to extract the fibre, then through the bou6-filt(S 
remove the alcohol ^ then through the clarifying -j;q 
the molasses; then through the granulating pipe to cond^M^ 
then through the vacuum pan to estract the vaounm. It is do^ 
ready for market I have jotted these particulars down fix)m memrf, 
The thing looks simple and easy. Do not deceive yoursdf. To 
sugar is really one of the moat difficult things in the world. And to 
make it right, is next to impossible. If you will examine your own 
supply every now and then for a term of years, and tabulate the 
result, you will find that not two men in twenty can make engot 
without getting sand into it. 

We could have gone down to the mouth of the river and viaite^ 
Oaptain Eada^ great work, the ‘jetties,' where the river has beoi 
compressed between walls, and thus deepened to twenty-six feet, 
it was voted useless to go, since at this stage of the water everyth^ 
would be covered up and invisible. 

We could have visited that ancaent and singular burg, ‘1 
town,' which stands on stilts in the water—so they say, 
nearly all commumcation is by skiff and canoe, even to the attr 
ing of weddings and funerals , and where the littlest boys and { 
are as handy with the oar as unamphibious children are withj 
velocipede 

We could have done a number of other things; but on aocop 
limited time, we went back home. The sail up the breezy and sp 
ling river was a charming experience, and would have been satis 
flentunental and romantic but for the mterruptions of the tug's | 
parrot, whose tireless comments upon the scenery and the guests 
always this-worldly, and often profane. He had also a supcr4x| 
dance of the discordant, earnaplitting, metallic laugh common 
breed—a machine-made laugh, a Frankenstein laugh, with the t 
out of it. He applied it to every sentimental remark, and to i 
pathetic song. He cackled it out with hideous energy after * J ^ 
again, home again firom a foreign shore,' and said he ‘ wouldn't m 
damn for a tug^oad of such rot.* Romance and sentiment 
long survive this sort of discouragement, so the ringing 
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presently ceased, which so delighted the parrot that he cursed hun- 
self hoarse for joy 

Than the male members of the party moved to the forecastle, to 
smoke and gossip There were several old ateamboatmen along, and 
I learned from them a great deal of what had been happening to my 
former nver friends during my long absence. I learned that a pilot 
whom I used to steer for is become a spiritualist, and for more than 
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fifteen years has been receiving a letter every week from a deceased 
relative, through a New York spiritualistic medium named Man¬ 
chester—^postage graduated by distance from the local post-oflloe 
m Paradise to New York, five dollars, from. New York to St. Louis, 
three cents. I remember Mr Manchester very well. I called on 
hiTn once, ten years ago, with a couple of friends, one of whom wished 
to inquire after & deceased unde This unde had lost his liib in a 
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peculiarly violent and unusual way, half a dozen years before • 
oydone blew him some thi‘ee miles and knocked a tree down wit 
him which was four feet through at the butt and sncty-five feet hi 
He did not survive this triumph At the stance just referred to, 
fhend questioned hia late unde, through Mi* Manchester, and tht 
late unde wrote down his replies, using Mr ^Manchester’s hand anc 
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pencil for that purpose. The following is a fair example of the ques¬ 
tions asked, and also of the sloppy twaddle in the way of answers, 
famished by Manchester under the pretence that it came from the 
spectre. If this man is not the paltriest fraud that lives, I owe him 
an apology— 

Qw&BtMm, Where are you 1 
Amwr In the spirit world 
Are you happy? 
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A Very happy Perfectly happy, 

Q How do you amuee yourself 1 
A. Oonversation with friends, and othei spirits. 

Q. What else ? 

A. Nothing else. Nothing else is necessary. 

Q, What do you taik about % 

A, About how happy we are, and about friends left behind m 
the earth, and how to influence them for their good 

Q, WTien your Mends in the earth all get to the spirit land, what 
shall you have to talk about then %—^nothing but about how happy 
you aU are ? 

No reply It is explained that spmts will not answer frivolous 
questions. 

Q How IS it that spirits that are content to spend an eternity 
m frivolous employments, and accept it as happiness, are so fastidioua 
about Mvolous questions upon the subject ? 

No reply 

Q Would you like to come back 1 
A No. 

Q, Would you say that under oath < 

A. Yes. 

Q, What do you eat there 1 
A, We do not eat. 

Q What do you dnnk f 
A We do not dnnk. 

Q. What do you smoke i 
A. We do not smoke 
Q. What do you read ? 

A. We do not read. 

Q. Do all the good people go to your place) 

A. Y^. 

Q, You know my present way of life. Oan you suggest any addi¬ 
tions to it, in the way of crime, that will reasonably insure my going 
to some other place) 

A. No reply. 

Q When did you die) 

A. I did not die, I passed away. 
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Q Very well, then, when did you pass away ? How long have 
you been in the spint land ? 

A We have no measurements of tune here 

Though ^ou may be indifferent and uncertain as to dates and 
times in your present condition and environment, this has nothing to 
do with your fonner condition. You had dates then One of these 
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is what I adc for You departed on a cei'tain day in a certain year. 
Is not this true? 

A, Yes 

Q, Then name the day of the month 

(Much fumblmg with pencil, on the part of the medium, 
aooompamed by violent spasmodic jerkmgs of hia head and body, 
fiar some little time Finally, explanation to the effect that 
spmtB often forget dates, such things bemg without importance to 
them.) 
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Q, Then this one has actually forgotten the date of its translation 
to the spirit land 1 

This 'v^as granted to be the case. 

Q. This is very cmions. Well, then, T^hat year was it? 

(More fumbling, jerking, idiotic spasms, on the part of the medium. 
Finally, explanation to the effect that the spirit has forgotten the 
year.) 

Q. Tbis IS indeed stupendous. Let me put one more question, 
one last question, to you, before we part to meet no more,—^for even 
if I fail to avoid your asylum, a meetmg there will go for nothing as 
a meetmg, smce by that time you will easily have forgotten me and 
my name: did you die a natural death, or were you cut off by a 
catastrophe ? 

A (After long hesitation and many throes and spasms) Natural 
death 

This ended the mterview. My friend told the medium that when 
his relative was m this poor world, he was endowed with an extra- 
ordmaty intellect and an absolutely defectless memory, and it seemed 
a great pity that he had not been allowed to keep some shred of these 
for his amusement in the realms of everlasting contentment, and for 
the amazement and admiration of the rest of the population there. 

This man had plenty of chents—^has plenty yet. He receives 
letters irom spirits located m every part of the spint world, and 
ddivers them all over this country thiough the TJmted States mail. 
These letters are filled with advice—^advice from ' spirits ’ who don’t 
know as much as a tadpole—and this advice is religiously followed 
by the receivers. One of these clients was a man whom the spirits 
(if one may thus plurally describe the ingenious Manchester) were 
teaching how to contrive an improved railway car-wheel. It is 
coarse employment for a i^irit, but it is higher and wholesomer 
aofcivily than talking for ever about * how happy we are.’ 
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CHAPTER XLIX* 

EPISODES IN PILOT LIFE. 

In the course of the tug-boat gossip, it came out that out of eveiy 
five of my former fnends who had quitted the river, four had chosen 
farming aa an occupation. Of course this waa not because they were 
peculiarly gifted, agriculturally, and thus more likely to succeed as 
farmers than m other industries the reason for their choice must 
be traced to some other source Doubtless they chose farming 
because that life is private and secluded from irruptions of undesir¬ 
able strangers—^hke the pilot-house hermitage And doubtless they 
also chose it because on a thousand mghta of black storm and danger 
they had noted the twinlding lights of solitary fSarm-houses, as the 
boat swung by, and pictured to themselves the seremty and seounly 
and cosiness of such refuges at such times, and so had by-and-hyecome 
to dream of that retired and peaceful life as the one desirable thing 
to long for, antidpate, earn, and at last enjoy 

But I did not leam that any of these pilot-farmers had astonished 
anybody with their successes. Their fitnns do not support them* 
they support their farms. The pilot-farmer disappears trom the nver 
annually, about the breaking of spring, and is seen no more till next 
&Qst. Then he appears again, m damaged homespun, combs the hay¬ 
seed out of his hajT, and takes a pilot-house berth for the winter. In 
this way he pays the debts whidi his farming has achieved during 
the agricultural season. So his nver bondage is but half broken; he 
is still the river's slave the hardest half of the year. 

One of these men bought a farm, but did not reiire to it He 
knew a trick worth two of that. He did not propose to pauperise 
hiB farm by applying Lis personal ignorance to working it. Ho, he 
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put the farm into the hands of an agncnltural expert to be worked 
on Aarea—out of every three loads of com the expert to have two 
and the pilot the third. But at the end of the season the pilot 
received no com, The expert explained that his share was not 
reached The jE3arm produced only two loads 

Some of the pilots whom I had known had had adventures—the 
outcome fortunate, sometimes, but not m all cases. Captain Mont¬ 
gomery, whom I had steered for when he was a pilot, commanded 
the Confederate fleet in the great battle before Memphis j when bis 
vessel went down, he swam ashore, fought his way through a squad 
of soldiers, and made a gallant and narrow escape He was always a 
cool man; nothing could disturb his seremty Once when he was 
captain of the * Crescent City,^ I was bringing the boat into port at 
Hew Orleans, and momently expecting orders from the hurricane 
deck, but received none. I had stopped the wheels, and there my 
authority and responsibility ceased. It was evenmg— dim twilight— 
the captain’s hat was perched upon the big hell, and I supposed the 
intellectual end of the captam was m it, hut such was not the case. 
The captain was very strict; therefore I knew better than to touch 
a bell without orders. My duty was to hold the boat steadily on her 
calamitous course, and leave the consequences to take care of them¬ 
selves—which I did So we went plonghmg past the stems of steam¬ 
boats and getting closer and closer—^the orash was hound to come 
very soon—and still that hat never budged, for alas, the captam 
was napping in the texas . Things were becoming exceedingly 
nervous and uncomfortable. It seemed to me that the captain was 
not going to appear in time to see the entertainment. But he did. 
Just as we were walking mto the stem of a steamboat, he stepped 
out on deck, and said, with heavenly serenity,' Set her back on both ’ 
—^whioh I did, but a trifle late, however, for the next moment we 
went smashmg through that other boat’s flimsy outer works with a 
most prodigious racket. The captain never said a word to me about 
the matter afterwards, except to remark that I had done right, and 
that he hoped I would not hesitate to act in the same way again in 
like circttmstances 

One of the pilots whom I had known whm I was on the rivcf 
had died a very honourahle death. His boat cauffht flre^ ^nd 
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remained at the wheel until he got her safe to land Then he went 
out over the breast-board with his clothing m flames, and waS the 
last person to get ashore He died from his injuries in the course of 
two or three hours, and his was the only life lost. 

The history of Mississippi pilotmg affoids six or seven instances of 
this sort of martyidom, and half a hundred instances of escapes from 

a like fate which came 



within a second or two of 
being fatally too late, hut 
there is no instcmce of a 
2 ')ilot deserting his post to 
etwe his life while hy re- 
mainmy and sa^mficmg it 
he Tmght secwre other lives 
from destruction It is 
well worth while to set 
down this noble fact, and 
well worth while to put 
it in italics, too 

The ‘ cub * pilot is early 
admonished to despise all 
penis connected with a 
pilot’s calling, and to pre¬ 
fer any sort of death to 
the deep dishonour of 
deserting his post while 
there is any possibility of 
his bemg useful in it 
And so effectively are 
these admonitions mcul- 


cated, that even young 


and but half-tned pilots can be depended upon to stick to tho wheel, 
and die there when occasion requires In a Memphis graveyard 
is buned a young fellow who perished at the wheel a great many 
years ago, in White Jhver, to save the lives of other men He 
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against tne bluff bank of the nver would be to insure the loss of 
many lives. He reached the bar and grounded the boat in shallow 
water j but by that tune the ffam^ had dosed around hiiUj and in 
escaping through them he was fatally burned. He had been urged 
to fly sooner, but had replied as became a pilot to reply— 

‘I will not go If I go, nobody wiH be saved ; if I stay, no one 
will be lost but me, I will stay/ 

There were two hundred persona on board, and no life was lost 
but the pilot’s. There used to be a monument to this young fellow, 
in that Memphis graveyard. While we tamed in Memphis on our 
down trip, I started out to look for it, but our time was so brief that 
I was obliged to turn back before my object was accomplished. 

The tug-boat gossip informed me that Dick Kennet was dead— 
blown up, near Memphis, and killed; that several others whom I 
had known had fallen in the war—one or two of them shot down at 
the wheel, that another and very particular Mend, whom I had 
steered many tnps for, had stepped out of his house m Hew Orleans, 
one night years ago, to collect some money in a remote part of the 
city, and had never been seen again—^was murdered and thrown into 
the nver, it was thought; that Ben Thornburgh was dead long ago; 
also his wild * cub' whom I used to quarrel with, all through every 
daylight watch. A heedless, reckless creature he was, and always in 
hot water, always in mischief An Arkansas passenger brought on 
enormous bear aboard, one day, and chained him to a lif&*boat on the 
hurricane deck. Thornburgh’s ' cub * could not rest till he had gone 
there and unohamed the hear, to ^ see what he would do.’ He was 
promptly gratifled. The bear chased him around and around ihe 
deck, for miles and miles, with two hundred eager faces grinnmg 
through the railings for audience, and Anally snatched off the lad’s 
coairtail and went into the tecsas to chew it. The off-watch turned 
out with alacrity, and left the bear in sole possession. He presently 
grew lonesome, and started out for recreatum. He ranged the whde 
boat—visited every part of it, with an advance guard of fleeing 
people in front of him and a voiceless vacancy behind him; and wlm 
bis owner captured him at last, those two were the (mly visible 
beings anywhere; everybody else was in hiding, and the boat wasa 
solitude. 
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I was told that one of my pilot friends fell dead at the wheel, from 
heart disease, m 1869 The captain was on the roof at the time. 
He j3aw the boat breaking for the shore, shouted, and got no answer, 
ran up, and found the pilot lying dead on the flooi. 

Mr Bixby had been blown up, in Madrid bend, was not injured, 
but the other pilot was lost 
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George Ritchie had been blown up near Memphis—^blown into 
the nver from the wheel, and disabled. The water was very cold, 
he clung to a cotton bale—mamly with his teeth—and floated until 
nearly exhausted, when he was rescued by some deck hands who Wei's 
on a piece of the wreck They tore open the bale and packed in 
the cotton, and warmed the life back into him, and got him safe to 
Memphis, He is one of Bixbv’s pilots on the * Baton Rouge * now 
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Into the life of a steamboat clerk, now dead, had dropped a bit of 
romance—somewhat grotesque romance, but romance neverthelees. 
When I knew him he was a shiftless young spendthrift, boisterous, 
good-hearted, full of careless generosities, and pretty conspicuously 
promisiDg to fool his possibilities away early, and come to nothing. 
In a Western city hved a rich and childless old foreigner and his 
wife, and in their family was a comely young girl—sort of friend, 
sort of servant The young clerk of whom I have been speaking— 
whose name was not George Johnson, but who shall be called George 
Johnson for the pui^oses of this narrative—got acquainted with this 
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young girl, and they sinned, and the old foreigner found them out, 
and rebuked them Bemg ashamed, they hed, and said they were 
mamed, that they had been pnvately married. Then the old 
foreigner’s hurt was healed, and he forgave and blessed them. 
that, they were able to continue their am without concealment. By- 
and~bye the foreigner’s wife died, and presently he followed after hear. 
IViends of the family assembled to mourn, and among the moumeas 
sat the two young sinners The will was opened and solemnly read. 
It bequeathed every penny of that old man’s great wealth to Mrs* 
Qeorqe Johnson ' 
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And there was no such person. The young sinners fed forth 
then, and did a very foolish thing: married themselves before on 
obscure Justice of the Peace, and got him to antedate the thmg. 
That did no sort of good. The distant relatives flocked in and exposed 
the &audfal date with extreme suddenness and surprising ease, and 
earned off the fortune, leaving the Johnsons veiy Intimately, and 
legally, and irrevocably cbained together in honourable marriage, but 
wiih. not so much as a penny to bless themselves withal Such 
are the actual facts; and not all novels have for a base so telling a 
isltuation, 
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CHAPTER L, 

THE 'OEIOIKAL JACOBS.’ 

We had some talk about Oaptain Isajah Sellers, now many years 
dead. He was a fine mau, a high-minded man, and greatly respected 
both ashore and on the nver. He was very tall, well built, and 
handsome , and m his old age—aa I remember him—^his hair was as 
black as an Indian’s, and bis eye and hand were as strong and steady 
and his nerve and judgment as firm and dear as anybody's, young or 
old, among the fraternity of pilots He was the patriarch of ihe 
craft, he had been a keelhoat pilot before the day of steamboats; 
and a steamboat pilot before any other steamboat pilot, skll surviving 
at the time I speak of, had ever turned a wheel Consequently his 
brethren held him m the sort of awe m which illustrious survivors 
of a bygone age are always held by their associates. He knew how 
he was regarded, and perhaps this fact added some trifie of skfiening 
to his natural digmty, which had been sufficiently stuff m its original 
state. 

He left a diary behind him; but apparently ib did not date hack 
to hia first steamboat tnp, which was said to he 18X1, the year the 
first steamboat disturbed the waters of the Mississippi. At the tune 
of his death a correspondent of the * St. Louis Bepublioan * culled 
the following items from the diary— 

* In February, 1826, he shipped on board the steamer ^ Bsmbler/ at 
Florence, Ala, and made during that year three trips to New Orleans and 
back—this on the Gen. Carrol,” between Nashville and New Qideans. It 
was dunng his stay on this boat that Oaptam Sellers introduced the tap of 
the bell es a signd to heave the lead, previous to which time it was the 
custom for the pilot to speak to the men below when stmiidiiun wamwMxbwI. 
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The proximity of the foretjastle to the pilot-house, no douht, rendered this au 
mfiy matter, but how different on one of our palaces of the present day. 

^In 1827 we find him on board the President,” a boat of two hundred 
and eighty-five tons burden, and plying between Smithland and New Orleana. 
Thence he joined the " Jubilee ” in 1828, and on this boat he did his first 
piloting in the St Louis trade, his first watch extending from Herculaneum 
to St. Qonevieve. On May 26,1836, he completed and left Pittsburgh in 
charge of the steamer Praine,” a boat of four hundred tons, and the first 
ateamer with a stoie-room cdbvn ever seen at St. Louis. In 1867 he intro¬ 
duced the signal for meeting boats, and which has, with some slight change, 
been the universal custom of this day, in &ot, is rendered obligatory by act 
of Oongresa 

'As general items of nver history, we ^uote the following marginal notes 
from his general log— 

'In March, 1826, Gen. Lafayette left New Orleans for St. Louis on ths 
low-pressure steamer " Natchez ” 

'In January, 1828, twenty-one steamers left the New Orleans wharf to 
celebrate the occasion of Gen. Jackson’s visit to that city 

'In 1830 the "North American” made the run from New Orleans to 
Memphis in six days—best time on record to that date. It has since been 
made in two days and ten horns. 

'In 1831 the Bed River cut-off formed 

'In 1832 ateamer " Hudson ” mode the run from White River to Helena, 
a distance of sevenly-five miles, m twelve honrs This was the source of 
much talk and speci^alion among parties directly mterested. 

‘In 1839 Great Horseshoe cut-off formed. 

* IJp to the present time, a term of thirty-five years, we ascertam, by re¬ 
ference to the diary, he has made four hundred and sixty round trips to Kew 
Orleans, which gives a distance of one million one hundred and four thousand 
miles, or an average of eighty-siz miles a day.’ 

Whenever Captain Sellers approached a body of gossiping pilots, 
a chill fell there, and t*LlVing ceased. For this reason * whenever 
six pilots were gathered together, there would always be one or two 
newly fledged ones m the lot, and the elder ones would be always 
'showing oflf’ before these poor fellows, Tnalnrig them sorrowfully 
feel how callow they were, how recent their nobility, and how humble 
their degree, by talking largely end vaporously of old-time experiences 
on uho nver; alv ays makmg it a point to date everything back as 
far as they could, so as to make the new men feel their newness to 
the sharpest degree possible, and envy the old sta^rers in thn Iflra 




stately figure of Oaptain Isaiali Sellers, that real and only genuine 
Son of Antiquily, would drift solemnly into the midst Imagine the 
size of the silence that would result on the instant. And imagine 
the feelings of those bald-heads, and the exultation of their recent 
audience when the ancient captain would begm to drop casual and 
indifferent remarks of a reminiscent nature—about islands that bad 
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disappeared, and cat-offs that had been made, a generation before tha 
oldest bald-head m the company had ever set his foot in a pilot- 
house 1 

Many and many a time did this ancient mariner appear on the 
scene in the above fashion, and spread disaster and hnioiliation 
around him. If one might beheve the pilots, he always dated hua 
islands back to the misty dawn of nver history, and he never used 
the same island twice ^ and never did he employ an island that still 
existed, or give one a name which anybody present was old enough 
to have heard of before. If you might beheve the pilots, he was 
always conscientiously particular about little details, never spoke of 
‘ the State of Mississippi/ for instance—no, he would say, * When 
the State of Mississippi was wheie Arkansas now is, * and would 
never speak of Louisiana or Missouri m a general way, and leave an 
incorrect impression on your mind—no, he would say, ‘When 
liomsiana was up the nver farther,* or ‘ When Missoun was on the 
Llmois side,' 

The old gentleman was not of hteraiy turn or capacity, but he 
used to jot down brief paingraphs of plain practical infoimation about 
the river, and sign them ‘ MjlBK Twain,* and give them to the ‘ New 
Orleans Picayune.' They related to the stage and condition of the 
river, and were accurate and valuable; and thus far, they contained 
no poison. But in. speaking of the stage of the river toniay, at a 
given pomt, the captain was pretiy apt to drop in a little remark 
about this being the first time he had seen the water so high or so 
low at that particular point for forty-nine years, and now and then 
he would mention Island So-and-so, and follow it, rn parentheses, with 
some such observation as ‘disappeared in 1807, if I remember 
rightly.' In these antique inteijeotions lay poison and bitterness for 
f the other old pilots, and they used to chaff the ‘ Mark Twain' 

' paragraphs with unsparmg mockeocy. 

It so chanced that one of these paragraphs^ became the text for 

^ The original M.8. of it, in the captain’s own hand, has been sent to me 
troni New Orleans. It reads as follows— 

‘ViOKSBUna, May 4,1869, 

‘ My opinion for the benefit of the dtazenfl of New Orleans • The water la 
higher this far up than it has been smce 1816. My opinion is the water 
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my fii'st newspaper aiticle I bui'Iesqued it broadly, very broadly, 
Btrmging my fantastics out to the extent of eight hundred or a 



the time. I showed my performance to some pilots, and they eagerly 
rushed it mto print in the * iN'ew Orleans True Delta' It was a 
great pity, for it did nobody any worthy service, and it sent a pang 

will be 4 feet deep in Canal street before the first of next June Mrs. Turner’s 
plantation at tbe head of Big Black Island is aU under water, and it has not 
been smce 1816 


(J Sbllsbb.’ 
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deep into a good man^s heart There was no malice in my rubbish; 
but it laughed at the captain. It laughed at a man to whom such 
a thing was new and strange and dreadfol, I did not know then, 
though I do now, that there is no suffering comparable with that 
whnjh a private person feels when he is for the first time pilloried in 
print 

Oaptam Sellers did me the honour to profoundly detest me from 
that day forth When I say he did me the honour, I am not using 
empty words. It was a y&cj real honour to be in the thoughts of so 
great a man as Captain Sellers, and I had wit enough to appreciate 
it and be proud of it. It was distmction to be loved by such a man, 
but it was a much greater distmction to be hated by him, because he 
loved scores of people, but he didn’t sit up nights to hate anybody 
but me. 

He never prmted another paragraph while he lived, and he never 
again signed 'Mark Twain’ to anything. At the time that the 
telegraph brought the news of his death, I was on the Pacific coast, 
I was a fresh new journalist, and needed a nom de guerre , so I cour 
fiscated the ancient mariner’s discarded one, and have done my best 
to make it remam what it was m his hands—a sign and symbol and 
warrant that whatever is found m its company may be gambled on 
as being the petrified truth; how I have succeeded, it would not be 
modest m me to say. 

The captain had an honourable pride m his profession and an 
abiding love for it. He ordered his monument before he died, and 
kept it near him until he did die It stands over his grave now, m 
Bellefontaane cemetery, Bt. Lotus. It is his image, in marble, 
standing on duty at the pilot wheel, and worthy to stand and 
oonfront cntimam, for it represents a man who m life would have 
stayed there till he burned to a cmder, if duty required it. 

The finest thing we saw on our whole Mississippi tnp, we saw as 
we approached Hew Orleans m the steam-tug. This was the cumiig 
frontage of the crescent city lit up with the white glare of five miles 
of electnc lights. It wa^ a wonderful sight, and very beautiful* 
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CHAPTER LL 

BEHinfISOENCSS. 

Wb left for St Lords in tlie ‘ City of Baton Ronge/ on a ddiglitfrilly 
hot day, but with the main purpose of my visit but lamdy accom¬ 
plished. 1 had hoped to hunt up and talk with a hundred steam- 
boatmen, but got so pleasantly involved in the social life of the town 
that I got nothing more than mere dve-mmute talks with a couple of 
dozen of the craft. 

I was on the bench of the pHot-house when we backed out and 
* straightened up ’ for the start—^the boat pausing for a ‘ good ready/ 
in the old-ftsMoned way, and the black smoke piling out of the 
chimneys equally m the old-fashioned way. Then we began to 
gather momentum, and presently were fairly mder way and 
booming along. It was all as natural and familiar—and so were 
the shoreward sights—as if there had been no break m my nver lifa 
There was a ' cub,* and I judged that he would take the wheel now; 
and he did. Captain Bixby stepped mto the pilot-house. Presently 
the cub dosed up on the rank of steamships. He made me nervous, 
for he allowed too much water to show between our boat and the ships. 
1 knew quite well what was going to happen, because 1 could date 
back in my own hfe and inspect the record. The captain looked on, 
during a silent half-mmute, then took the wheel himself, and crowded 
the boat in, till she went scraping along within a hand-breadth of the 
ships. It was exactly the favour which he had done me, about a 
quarter of a century before, m that same spot, the first time I ever 
steamed out of the port of Hew Orleans. It was a very great and 
sincere pleasure to me to see the thing repeated—witdi somebody 
dse as victim. 
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We made Natckez (tliree hundred miles) m twenty-two 
and a half—much the swiftest passage I have ever made over that^ 
piece of water. 

The neixt morning I came on with the four o’clock watch, and 
saw Bitchie successfully run half a dozen crossings m a fog, tuamg 
for his guidance the marked chart devised and patented by Bns% 
and himsdf. This sujBdciently evidenced the great value of the chart. 

By and by, when the fog began to clear off, I noticed that the 
reflection of a tree in the smooth water of an overflowed bank, six 
hundred yards away, was stronger and blacker than the ghostly tree 
itself The famt spectral trees, dimly ghmpsed through the shredding 
fog, were very pretty things to see. 

We had a heavy thunder-storm at Natchez, another at Yicksburg, 
and still another about fifty miles below Memphis They had an 
old4adiLoned energy which had long been unfamiliar to me This third 
storm was accompanied by a raging wind We tied up to the bank 
when we saw the tejnpest coming, and everybody left the pilot-house 
but me. The wind bent the young trees down, exposing the pale 
underside of the leaves; and gust after gust followed, in qmck suo- 
oession, thrftfihmg the branches violently up and down, and to tim 
side and that, and creating swift waves of alternating green and 
white according to the side of the leaf that was exposed, and these 
waves raced after each other as do their kind over a wind-tossed flelc 
of oats No colour that was visible anywhere was quite natural—al 
tin.ta were charged with a leaden tinge from the sohd doud-hant 
overhead. The river was leaden, all distances the same, and evei 
the far-reaching ranks of combing white-caps were dully shaded h^ 
dark, rich atmosphere through which then swarming legioiD 
marched. The thunder-peals were constant and deafening, explosioi 
Icfllowed explosion with but inconsequential intervals between, anc 
r^xnts grew steadily sharper and bigher-keyed, and more trym| 
to the ear j the lightning was as diligent as the thunder, and pro 
duced effects which enchanted the eye and sent electric ecstasies a 
hdxed delict and apprehension shivering along eveiy nerve m th 
in unintermittent procession. The rain poured down m 
ytdfUne) the ear-splitting thunder-peals broke nearer and nearer 
^vdnd increased m fury and bes^ to wrench off boughs and 
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tops and send tihem sailmg away through space, the pilot-houBB fell 
to rocking and str aining and cracking and surging, and I went down 
in the hold to see what tune it was 



I AK AKXIOtTS ABOUT THB THOJ 


People boast a good deal about Alpine thundeivstomis; but ihs 
storms which I have Lad the luck to see m the Alps w^e not the 
equals of some which I have seen in the Mifflissippi Valley. I may 
not have seen the Alps do their best, of course, and if they am Lecii 
the MissiSBippi, I don^t wish to. 
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On this tip trap I saw a little towhead (infant island) half a mile 
long, vhioh had been formed during the past nineteen years. Since 
there was so much time to spare that nineteen years of it could be 
devoted to the construction of a mere towhead, where was the use, 
originally, in rushing this whole globe through in six days ? It is 
likely that if more time had been taken, in the first place, the world 
would have been made right, and this ceaseless improving and 
repairing would not be necessary now. But if you hurry a world 
or a house, you are nearly sure to find out by and by that you have 
left out a towhead, or a hroom-doset, or some other httle convenience, 
here and there, which has got to be supphed, no matter how much 
expense and vexation it may cost. 

We had a succession of black nights, going up the river, and it 
was observable that whenever we landed, and suddenly inundated 
the trees with the intense sunburst of the electric light, a certain 
cunous efGdct was always produced: hundreds of birds flocked instantly 
out from the masses of shming green foliage, and went careering hither 
and thither through the white rays, and often a song-bird tuned up 
and fell to singmg. We judged that they mistook this superb artificial 
day for the genuine artLcle. 

We had a dehghtfhl trip m that thoroughly well-ordered steamer, 
and regretted that it was accomplished so speedily. By means of 
diligence and activity, we managed to hunt out nearly all the old 
Mends. One was misamg, however; he went to his reward, what¬ 
ever it was, two years ago. But 1 found out aU about him. ITir 
case helped me to realise how lasting can be the efiect of a very 
trifling occurrence. When he was an apprentice-blaoksiuith in our 
village, and 1 a schoolboy, a couple of young Englishmen came to the 
town and sojourned a whQe, and one day th^ got themselves up in 
cheap royal finery and did the Bichard m. sword-fight with maniac 
^lergy and prodigious powwow, in the presence of Ihe village hoys 
This hlacksmith cub was there, and the histiionio poison entered his 
bonea. This vast, lumbering, ignorant, dull-witted lout was stage- 
Stmti, and irrecoverably. He disappeared, and presently turned up 
in Bt. Louis. 1 ran across him th^, by and by. He was standing 
inlying on a street comer, with his left hand on his hip, the thumb 
cl his right supportmg hia chin, fiioe bowed and frowning, slouch hai 
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ptdled down over tis forehead—imagining himself to be Othello oar 
some such chaa*acterj and imagining that the passing crowd marked 


his tragic hearing and 
were awestruck 

I joined hiQij and 
tried to get him down 
out of the donds, but did 
not succeed. However, 
he casually informed me, 
presently, that he was 
a member of the Walnut 
Street theatre company 
—and he tned to say it 
with indifference, but the 
indifference was thin, 
and a mighty ezultation 
showed through it He 
said he was cast for a 
part in Jolius Csesar, for 
that night, and if I should 
come I would see him 
If I should come • I 
said I wouldn't miss it if 
I were dead 

I went away stupefied 
with astonishment, and 
saying to myself, ' How 
strange it is I we always 
thought this fellow a 
fool j yet the moment he 
comes to a great city, 
where intelligence and 
appreciation abound, the 



talent concealdd m this bt a ge-stbtjoe. 


shabby napkin is at once 


discovered, and promptly welcomed and honoured* 

But I came away from the theafere lhat and 





ofiended ; for I had had no glimpse of my hero, and his name was not 
in Ihe bills. I met him on the street the next morning, and before I 
could speak, he ashed— 

'Did you see me?* 

' No, you weren’t there' 

He looked surprised and disappointed. He said— 

' Yes, I was. Indeed I was. I was a Roman soldier.* 

'Which one?* 

' Why didn't you see them Roman soldiers that stood back 
there in a rank, and sometimes marched in procession around the 
stage?* 

' Do you mean the Roman army i—^those six sandalled roust¬ 
abouts in nightshirts, with tm shields and helmets, that marched 
around treading on each other’s heels, m charge of a spider-legged con¬ 
sumptive dressed like themselves ? ’ 

' That's it 1 that's it 1 I was one of them Roman soldiers. I was 
the next to the last one. A half a year ago I used to always be the 
last one, but I've been promoted' 

Well, they told me that that poor fellow remained a Roman 
soldier to the last—a matter of thirty-four years. Sometimes they 
cast him for a' speakmg part,' but not an elaborate one He could 
be trusted to go and say,' My lord, the carnage waits,’ but if they 
ventured to add a sentence or two to this, his memory felt the strain 
and he was hkely to miss fire Yet, poor devil, he had been patiently 
studying the part of Hamlet for more than thirty years, and he 
lived and died in the belief that some day he wo^d be invited to 
play it i 

And this is what came of that fleeting visit of those young 
Englishmen to our village such ages and ages ago I What noble horse¬ 
shoes this man might have made, but for those Englishmen j and 
what an inadequate Roman soldier he did mf&e I 

A day or two after we reached St. Louis, I was walking along 
Fourth Street when a gnzzly-headed man gave a sort of start as he 
passed me, then stopped, came back, inspected me narrowly, with a 
clouding brow, and finally Baad.with deep a^nty— 

'Look here, hme y&u got that drmk yttV 
A manmo, I judged, at first. But all m a flash I recognised him. 
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I made an effort to blush that strained every muscle m me, and 
answered as sweetly and wmningly as ever I knew how— 

^ Been a little slow, but am just this minute closiDg in cm the 
place where they keep it. Come in and help ’ 

He softened, and said make it a bottle of champagne and he was 
agreeable He said he had seen my name in the papers, and had put 
all hiB affairs aside and turned out, resolved to find me or die; and 



*LOOK HEBE, HAVE YOU GOT THAT DBINK YET?’ 

make me answer that question satis&ctorily, or kill me; thou|^ 
the most-of his late asperity had been rather counterfeit than other- 


This meeting bought back to me the St Louis riots of abocd 
thirty years ago I spent a week there, at that time, in a boan&g- 
house, and had this young fellow for a neighbour across the hall 
We saw some of the fightings and Idlhngs, and by and by we went 
one mght to an armoury where two hundred youi^ men had met, npoi 
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call» to be armed aaid go forth against the rioters^ under command of 
a miLtary man* We drilled till about ten o’clock at night; then 
news came that the mob were in great force m the lower end of 
the town, and were sweeping ererything before them. Our column 
moved at once It was a veiy hot night, and my musket was very 
heavy. We marched and marched, and the nearer we approached 
the seat of war, the hotter I grew and the thirstier I got. I was 
behmd my friend; so, finally, I asked him to hold my musket while 
I dropped out and got a drink. Then I branched off and went home. 
X was not feeling any solicitade about him of course, because I knew 
be was so well armed, now, that he could take care of himself without 
any trouble. K I had had any doubts about that, 1 would have 
borrowed another musket for him. I left the mly pretty early the 
next morning, and if this gnzzled man had not happened to encounter 
my name in the papers the other day in St. Louis, and felt moved to 
se^ me out, I should have earned to my grave a heart-tortuiing 
uncertamty as to whether he ever got out of the nots all right or 
not. X ought to have inquired, thirty years ago; I know that. 
And 1 would have mquired, if X had had the muskets; but, in the 
circumstances, he seemed better fixed to conduct the investigations 
than I was 

One Monday, near the time of our visit to St. liouis, the ' Globe- 
Demoorat* came out with a couple of pages of Sunday statistics, 
whereby it appeaared that 119,448 St X/OUis people attended the 
morruDg and evening church eervioes the day before, and 23,102 
dnldren attended SunJay-sdhool. Thus 142,550 persons, out of 
the city’s total of 400,000 population, respected the day religious 
wise. I found these statistics, in a condensed form, in a telegram of 
the Associated Press, and preserved them. They made it apparent 
that St. Louis was in a higher state of grace than she could have 
claimed to be in my time. But now that X canvass the figures 
narrowly, I suspect that the telegraph mutilated them. Xt cannot be 
that there are more then 150,000 Catholics m the town, the other 
.250,000 must be classified as Protestants. Out of these 250,000, 
according to this questionable telegram, only 26,362 attended church 
and Sunday-school, while out of the 150,000 Oatbolica, 116,188 went 
to church and Sundav-sohooL 
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All at once the thought came into my mind^ * I haye not sooglit out 
Mr. Brown.* 

Upon that test I desire to depart from the direct line of my 
subject, and make a little excursion. I wish to reyeal a secret 
which 1 have carried with me mna years, and which has become 
burdensome. 

Upon a certain oooasion, nine years ago, 1 had said, with strong 
feeling, ‘ If ever I see St Louis again, I will seek out Mr Brown, 
the great gram merchant, and ask of him the privil^e of shaking 
him hy the hand.* 

The occasion and the oircimistances were as follows. A Mend of 
mine, a clergyman, came one evening and said— 

' 1 have a most remarkable letter here, which I want to read to 
you, if I can do it without breakmg down. I must prefece it with 
some explanations, however. The letter is written by an ex-thief 
and ex-vagabond of the lowest origin and basest rearing, a man all 
stained with crime and steeped in ignorance, bat, thank God, with 
a mme of pure gold hidden away m him, as you shall see. His letter 
is written to a burglar named 'Williams, who is serving a nine-year 
term m a certain State prison, for burglary. Williaina was a 
particularly danng burglar, and plied that trade during a number of 
years j but he was caught at last and jailed, to await trial in a lews 
where he had broken mto a house at night, pistol in hand, and liMeS 
the owner to hand over to him ;J8,000 in government boi^ 
Williams was not a common sort of person, by any ha wa^a * 

graduate of Harvard College, and came of go^ 
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His father was a dergymaji While lying in jail, his health began 
to foil, and he was threatened with consumption. This fact, together 
with the opportunity for reflection afforded by sohtaay conflnement, 
had its effect—^its natural effect He fell into senous thought, his 
early training asserted itself with power, and wrought with strong 



WILMAMB PLIBS HIS TBADE 


influence upon his mind and heart, He put his old life behind him, 
and became an earnest Ghiistian. Some ladies in the town heard of 
this, visited him, and by their encouraging words supported him in 
his good resolutions and strer^thened him to continue in his new life 
The trial ended in his conviction and sentence to the State pnson for 
term of nine years, as I have before said In the nnson he 
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became acquainted with the poor wretch referred to in the be^innix^ 
of my talk| Ja(^ Hunt, the writer of the letter which I am going to 
read. You will see that the acquaintanceship bore fruit for Hunt. 
When Hunt^s time was out, he wandered to St. Louis, and from 
that place he wrote his letter to Williams. The letter got no 
further than the office of the prison warden, of course; prisoners are 
not often allowed to receive letters from outside The prison authori¬ 
ties read this letter, but did not destroy it. They had not the heart 
to do it They read it to several persons, and eventually it fdl into 
the hands of those ladies of whom I spoke a while ago. The other 
day I came acroBS an old fnend of mine—a clergyman—^wbo had 
seen this letter, and was full of it The mere remembrance of it so 
moved him that he could not talk of it without his voice breaking. 
He promised to get a copy of it for me, and here it is—an exact 
copy, with all the imperfections of the original preserved. It has 
many slang expressions in it—^thieves* wrgoi —^but their meaning has 
been interlined, in parentheses, by the prison authorities*— 

St Lotus, June 9th, 1872 

Mb. W-^friend Oharhe if i may call you so i no you are surprised 

to get a letter from me, hut i hope you won’t he mad at my wntmg to you. 

1 want to tell you my thanks for the way you talked to me when i was m 
prison—‘it has led me to try and be a beUer man, i guess you thought i did 
not cair for what you said, & at the first go off I didn’t, but i noed you was 
a man who had don big work with good men & want no sucker, nor want 
gasmg & all the boys knod it 

1 used to think at mte what you said, & for it i nocked off swearing 5 
months before my time was up, for i saw it want no good, nohow—the day 
my tune was up you told me if i would shake the cross {qwi gtadUn^ k 
live on the square for 8 months, it would be the best job i ever done in my 
life. The state agent give me a ticket to here, & on the car i thought more 
of what you said to me, but didn’t make up my mind. "When we got to 
Chicago on the cars from there to here, X pidled off an old woman’s leather; 
(robb^ Tier of her pockebbooh) i hadn’t no more than got it off when i wished 
i hadn’t done it, for awhile before that i made up my mmd to be a square 
bloke, fiur 8 months on your word, but forgot it when i saw the leather was 
a gnp {easy to get) —but i kept cloa to her & when she got out of the cars 
at a way place i said, marm have you lost an 3 rthiiig P & she tumbled 
covered) her leather was off {gom )— is this it says i, giving it to her—well 
if you amt honest, says she, but i hadn’t got cheak enough to stand tiiat s<i^ 
of talk, BO i left hei m a hurry When i got here i had fl and 25cent$ 
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& i didn't get no work for 3 days as i amt strong enough for roust albont oi^ 
a steam hote (for a deck hand )—^The afternoon of the 8rd day I spent 
last 10 Ota for 2 moons (Im-ge,round aea’-htacmt) & cheese & i Mt pretty rough' 
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& was thinking i would have to go on the dipe (picking pockets) again; when 
I thought of what you once said about a fellowB calling on the Lord when 
he was in hard luck, & i thought j would try it once anyhow, but when i 
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over the hea.d as hard as i could drive—^the hord split to pecea & tiiie liOtise 
checked up a little & I grabbed the reigns & pulled his head down until he 
stopped—^the gentleman what owned him came Tunmng up soon as he saw 
the children were all nte, he diook hands with me and gave me a ^^60 green 
hack| & my askmg the Lord to help me come mto my head, & i was bo 
thunderstruck i couldn’t drop the reigns nor say nothing—he saw something 
was up, & coining hack to me said, my hoy are you hurt P & the 
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come into my liead just then to ask hna for work; & i asked hiTti to U&A 
back the hll and give me a job— says he, jump in here & lets talk ahout^ 
but keep the money—he asked me if i could take care of horses &i said yes^'^ 
fox i used to hang round hvery stables & often would help clean & drive 
horses, he toM me he wanted a man for that work, & wonld give me ^16 a 
month Sc bord me. You bet i took that chance at once, that nite m my 
httle room over the stable i sat a long tune thinking over my past hfe & of 
wbat had just happened Sc i just got down on my nees & thanked the Loid 
for Ihe joh & to help me to square it, Sc to bless you for putting me up to it^ 
Sc the next morning i done it agam & got me some new togs {clothes) Sc a bible 
for 1 made up my mmd after what the Lord had done for me i would read the 
Hble every mte and morning, Sc ask him to keep an eye on me. 'When I had 
been there about a week Mr. Brown (that’s his name) came in my room one 
mte and saw me reading the bible-—he ashed me if i was a Ohnstian &itold 
him no—he asked me how it was i read the bible instead of papers & books 
—Well Obarhe i thought i bad better give him a square deal in the start, 
BO 1 told hinQ all about my being in prison Sc about you, Sc how i had almost 
done give up looking for work & how the Lord got me the job when I asked 
him, Sc the only way i had to pay him back was to read the bible Sc square 
it, &; i asked him to give me a chance for 8 months—^he talked to me like a 
faiher for a long time, Sc told me i could stay & then i felt better than ever 
i had done in my hie, for i bad given Mr Brown a &ir start with me ^ 
now i didn’t fear no one giving me a back cap (escpotmg hu past hfe) Sc 
running me o£P the joh—the next morning he called me mto the hbrary Sc 
gave me another square talk, & advised me^ to study some every day, 8c he 
would help me one or 3 hours every mte, & he gave me a Amthmetic, a 
spelling hool^ a Geography & a writing hook, Sc he hers me every nite—he 
lets me come mto the house to prayers every mormng, & got me put in a Mble 
clasp in the Sunday School which i hkes very much for it helps me to under¬ 
stand my bible better 

Now, Oharhe the 8 months on the square are up 2 months ago, Sc asyou 
said, it IS the best job i ever did in my life. Sc i commenced another of the 
same sort right away, only it is to God helping me to last a lifetime Oharhe 

wrote this letter to tell you 1 do think Gk>d has forgiven my sms & 
herd your prayers, for you told me you should pray for me—^i no i love to 
read his word Sc tell him all my troubles Sc he helps me i know jEbr i have 
plenty of chances to steal hut i don’t feel to as i once did Sc now i take more 
pleasure in going to dhuich than to the theatre & that wasnt so once—out 
minister and others often talk with me & a month ago they wanted me t6 
join the church, but I said no, not now, i may be mistaken m my feelings, i 
will wait awhile, but now i feel that God has called me Sc on the first Sunday 
m July 1 will jom the ohuridi—dear fhend i wish i could write to you as j 
feel, but 1 cant do it yet—you no i learned to read and wnte while in prisons 
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& i amt got well enough along to write aa i would talk; i no i aint apelled 
idl the words rite m this & lots of other mistakes but you will excuse it i no, 
for you no i was brought up in a poor house until i run away^ & that i 
never new who my father and mother was & i dont no my right nam^ Se i 
hope you wont be mad at me, but i have as much rite to one name asaimther 
& 1 have taken your name, for you wont use it when you get out i no, & you 
are the man i think most of in the world, so i hope you wont be mad—I am 
domg well, i put #10 a month in bank with #26 of the #50—if you ever want 
any or all of it let me know, & it la yours i wish you would let me send 
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you some now. I send you with this a receipt for a year of Littlea living 
Age, i didn’t know what you would like & i told Mr Brown & he said he 
thought you would like it—i wish i was nere you so i could send you chu^ 
(r^resAtnenis) on hohdaya, it would spoil this weather from here, but i will 
send you a box next tbank^vmg any way—^next week Mr Brown takes me 
mto his store as lite porter & will advance me aa soon asi know a little more 

_he keeps a big granary store, wholesale—i forgot to tell you of my misson 

school, Sunday school dlass;—^the school is in the Sunday afternoon, i went out 
two Sunday afternoons, and picked up seven kids (Ititle boys) & got Ihem to 
come in, two of them new as much as i did & i had them put in a dass 
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where they could learn somethinpf. i dont no much myself^ but as these kids 
cant read i get on nicely with them* i make auie of them by going after 
them every Sunday ^ hour before school tune^ I also got 4 girls to come* 
tdl Hack and Harry about mOi if they will come out here when their time 
is up i will get them jobs at once, i hope you wdl excuse this long letter 
& all mistakes^ i wish i could see you for i cant write as i would talk—^i hope 
the warm weather is doing your lungs good—i was afraid when yon was 
bleeding you would die—give my respects to all the hoys and tell them how 
i amdomg—am domg well and everyone here treats me as kmd as they can 
—Mr, Brown is going to write to you sometune—^i hope some day you will 
write to me; this letter is from your very true friend 

who you know as Jack Hunt. 
1 send you Mr« Brownes card Send my letter to him. 

Here was true eloquence; irresistible eloquence; and without a 
single grace or ornament to help it out. I have seldom been so deeply 
stirred by any piece of writing The reader of it halted; all the way 
through, on a lame and broken voice; yet he had tried to fortify his 
fedmgs by several private readings of the letter before venturing into 
company with it He was practising upon me to see if there was 
any hope of his being able to read the document to his prayer-meetmg 
with, anything like a decent command oyer his feelings. The result 
was not promising. However, he determined to risk it; and did. 
He got through tolerably well, but his audience broke down early, 
and stayed in that condition to the end. 

The fame of the letter spread through the town, A brother 
mimster came and borrowed the manuscript, put it bodily into a 
sminon; preached the sermon to twdve hundred people on a Sunday 
morning, and the letter drowned them m their own tears. Then my 
friend put it into a sermon and went before his Sunday morning con¬ 
gregation with it. It scored another triumph. The house wept as 
one individual. 

My friend went on summer vacation up mto the dshing regions 
of our narthem Briti^ neighbours, and earned this sermon with 
him, since he might possibly chance to need a sermon. He was 
asked to preach, one day. Ihe little church was fulL Among the 
people present were the late Dr J. G, Holland, the late Mr Seymour 
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of the ^ York Times,* Mr. Page, the philanthropist and tempe¬ 
rance advocate, and, I think, Senator Frye, of Maine. The marvel¬ 
lous letter did its wonted work; all the people were moved, all the 
people wept; the tears flowed m a steady stream down Dr. Holland’s 
cheeks, and nearly the same can be said with regard to all who were 
there. Mr Page was so full of enthusiasm over the letter that he 
said he would not rest until he made pilgrimage to that prison, and 
had speech with the man who had been able to inspire a fellow- 
unfortunate to wnte so priceless a tract. 

Ah, that unlucky Page 1—and another man. If they had only 
been m Jericho, that letter would have rung through the world and 
stirred all the hearts of all the nations for a thousand years to come, 
and nobody might ever have found out that it was the confoundedest, 
brazenest, ingeniousest piece of &and and humbuggery that was ever 
concocted to fool poor confiding mortals with 1 

The letter was a pure swmdle, and that is the truth And take 
it by and large, it was without a compeer among swindles. It was 
perfect, it was rounded, symmetrical, complete, colossal! 

The reader learns it at this pomt, but we didn’t leam it till some 
miles and weeks beyond this stage of the aflair. My faend came 
back from the woods, and he and other deigymen and lay missionaries 
began once more to inundate audiences with their tears and the tears 
of said audiences, I begged hard for permission to print the letter in 
a magazine and tell the watery story of its triumphs, numbers of 
people got copies of the letter, with permission to cironlate them in 
writing, but not m prmt j copies were sent to the Sandwich Islands 
and other far regions. 

Charles Dudley Warner was at church, one day, when the worn 
letter was read and wept over. At the ohurch door, afterward, he 
dropped a peculiarly cold iceberg down the dergyman’s back with 
the question— 

* Do you know that letter to be genuine 1 ’ 

It was the first suspicion that had ever been voiced; but it bad that 
sickemng efleot which first-uttered suspicions against one’s idol always 
have. Some talk followed— 

^ Why—^what should make yon suspect that it isn't genuine 1 ’ 

* Hothing that I know of, except that it is too neal^ and compact 

H H 
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and fluent, and nicely put together for an ignorant person, an ^ 
unpractised hand, I think it was done by an educated man.' ^ 

The literary artist had detected the literary machinery. If yon 
will look at the letter now, you wiU detect it yourself—it is observ¬ 
able in every line. 

Straightway the clergyman went off, with this seed of suspicion 
sproutmg m him, and wrote to a mimstei residing in that town 
where Williams had been jaded and converted; asked for light; and 
also asked if a person in the literary line (meaning me) might be 
allowed to print the letter and tell its history. He presently 
received this answer— 


Rbv,—-- 

Mr Dam Itauni,—In regard to that * convict’s letter' there can he no 
doubt as to its genumeness. * WiUiams/ to whom it was written, lay in our 

jail and professed to have been converted, and Dev. Mr,-, the chaplain, 

had great faith m the genuineness of the change—as much as one can have 
n any such case. 

The letter was sent to one of our ladies, who is a Sunday-school teacher, 
either by Williams himself, or the chaplain of the State’s prison, pro- 
hahly. She has been greatly annoyed m havmg so much pubhcity, lest it 
might seem a breach of confidence, or he an injury to Williams Jr regard 
to its publication, I cau give no permission, though if the names and places 
were omitted, and especially if sent out of the country, I think you might 
take the responsibility and do it 

It is a wonderful letter, which no Christian genius, much less one un- 
sanctified, could ever have wntten. As showing the work of grace in a 
human heart, and in a very degraded and wicked one, it proves its own 
origin and reproves our wei^ 6uth m its power to cope with any jEbrm of 
wickedness, 

^Mx, Brown’ of St Louis, some one said, was a Hartford man. Do all 
whom you send ffom Hartford serve their Master as well P 

P S.*—Wilbains is still m the State’s pnaon, serving out a long sentence 
—of nine years, I think. He has been sick and threatened with consumption, 
hut I have not mquired after him lately. This lady that I speak of corre¬ 
sponds with him, I presume, and will he qmte sure to bok after him. 

This letter arrived a few days after it was written—and up went 
Mr. WiHiamB’B stock again. Mr Warner’s low-down suspioioii was 
lakl in the cold, cold grave, where it apparently belonged. It was a 
soq^on based upon mere internal evidence, anyway, and wben you 
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come to inteniBl eTidenoe, it^s a big field and a game that two can 
play at: as witness this other internal eyidence, discovered by the 
writer of the note above quoted, that ‘ it is a vonderftal letter— 
whioh no Christian genius, much less one imsanotified, could ever 
have written.* 

I had permission now to pnnt—provided I suppressed names and 
places and sent my narrative out of the country. So I chose an 
Australian magazine for vehicle, as bemg far enough out of the 
country, and set myself to work on my article. And the ministers 
net the pumps going again, with the letter to work the handles. 

But meantime Brother Page had been agitating He had not 
visited the penitentiary, but he had sent a copy of the allustnous 
letter to the chaplain of that institution, and accompanied it with— 
apparently—^inquuies. He got an answer, dated four days later than 
that other Brother’s reassuring epistle, and before my article was 
complete, it wandered into my bands. The ongmal is before me, 
now, and I here append it It is pretty well loaded with interna] 
evidence of the most sohd desonption— 

State’s Pbibon, Ohaplatw’s Ofmcb, July 11, 1873. 

Dbae Bro, Paob,—^H hrewith please find the letter kmdly loaned me. I 
am a&aid its genmneneas cannot be established. It purports to be addressed 
to some prisoner here, No such letter ever came to a prisoner here. All 
letters received are carefully read by officers of the prison before they go into 
the hands of the convicts, and any such letter could not he forgotten. 
A ga i n , Charles Williams is not a Christian man, but a dissolute, cunning 
prodigal, whose father is a minister of the gospel. TTih name is an assumed 
one. I am glad to have made your acquaintance I am preparing a lecture 
upon life seen through prison l^rS| and should like to d^ver the same in 
your vicinity. 

And so ended that little drama My poor article went into the 
fire, for whereas the materials for it were now more abundant and 
infinitdy richer than they had previously been, there were parties all 
around me, who, although longing for the pubhcation before, were a 
unit for suppression at this stage and complexion of the game. They 
said; * Wart—^the wound is too fresh, yet.* All the copies of the 
famous letter except mine disappeared suddenly; and from that time 
onward, the aforetime same old drought set in m the churches. As 
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A rule, the town -was on a spacious gnn foi a while, but there were 
places in it where the gnn did not appear, and where it was danger, 
ous to lefer to the ex-convict’s letter 

A word of explanation, ^ Jack Hunt/ the professed writer of the 
letter, was an imaginary person The burglar Wilhams—^Harvard 
graduate, son of a minister—^wrote the letter himself, to himself got 
It smuggled out of the prison, got it conveyed to persona who had 
supported and encoui'aged him m his conversion— where he knew two 

things would happen' 
the genuineness of the 
letter would not be 
doubted or inquired 
into, and the nub of 
it would be noticed, 
and would have valu¬ 
able effect—the effect, 
indeed, of starting a 
movement to get Mr. 
Wilhams pardoned 
out of prison 

That ‘ nilb ’ is so 
ingeniously, so casu¬ 
ally, flung in, and im¬ 
mediately left there m 
the tail of the letter, 
undwelt upon, that 
an indifferent reader 
would never suspect 
that it was the heart 
and core of the epistle, if he even took note of it at all. This is the 
*nub*— 

‘ i hope the warn weather is doing your lungs good—i mas afyaid when 
ym vm Ueedvrig y<m would di $—give my respects/ etc. 

T3iat IS all there is of it—simply touch and go—^no dwelling upon 
it. ITeverthelesa it was intended for an eye that would be swift to 
fee it j and it was meant to move a land heart to try to effect the 
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libeiation of a poor reformed and purified fellow Ijing in the fell grip 
of consumption. 

When I for the first time heard that letter read, nine years ago, I 
firit that it was the most remarkable one I had ever encountered. 
And it so warmed me toward Mr. Brown of St. Loma that I said 
that if ever I visited that city again, I would seek out that excellent 
man and kiss the hem of his garment if it was a new one. Well, I 
visited St Louis, but I did not hunt for Mr Brown; for, alas 1 the 
investigations of long ago had proved that the benevolent Brown, 
like ‘ Jack Hunt,^ was not a real person, but a sheer invention of 
that gifted rascal, Williams—burglar, Hexvard graduate son of a 
clergyman. 
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CHAPTER rni, 

MT BOYHOOD^S HOME. 

We took passage in one of the fSast boats of the St. Louis and St. Paul 
Packet Company, and staji»d up the nver. 

When I, aa a boy, first saw the mouth of the Missouri River, it 
was twenty-two or twenty-three miles above St, Louis, aicoording to 
the estimate of pilots, the wear and tear of the banka have moved it 
down eight miles since then, and the pilots say that within five 
years the river will cut through and moye the mouth down five tnilfis 
more, which wiH bring it within ten miles of St Lotus. 

About night&U we passed the large and flounshing town of Alton, 
Illinois, and before dayhght next morning the town of Louisiana, 
Missouri, a sleepy village m my day, but a brisk railway centre now, 
however, all the towns out there are railway centres now I could 
not clearly recognise the place. This seemed odd to me, for when I 
retired from the rebel army in '61 I retired upon Louisiana in good 
order, at least in good enough order for a person who had not yet 
learned how to retreat according to the rules of war, and had to trust 
to native g^us. It seemed to me that for a first attempt at a retreat 
it was not badly done I had done no advancing in all that campaign 
that was at all equal to it. 

There was a railway bridge across the river here well sprinkled 
with glowing Hghts, and a very heantifol sight it was. 

At seven in the morning we reached Hannibal, Missouri, where 
my boyhood was spent I had bad a glimpse of it fifteen years ago, 
and another glimpse six years earlier, but both were so brief that they 
hardly counted. The only notion of the town that remained m my 
mind was the memory of it as I had known it when I first quitted it 
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twenty-nine years ago. That picture of it was still as dear and Tivid 
to me as a photograph. I stepped ashore with the feeling of <xo^ 
who returns out of a dead-and-gone generation. I had a sort of 
reahsmg sense of what the Bastille prisoners must have felt when they 
used to come out and look upon Pans after years of captivity, and 
note how curiously the familiar and the strange were mixed together 
before them. I saw the new houses—saw them plainly enough— 
but they did not affect the older picture m my mmd, for through 
their sohd bricks and mortar 1 saw the vanished houses, which had 
formerly stood there, with perfect distinctness. 

It was Sunday morning, and everybody was abed yet. So I 
passed through the vacant streets, still seeing the town as it was, and 
not as it is, and recogmsmg and metaphorically shaking hands with 
a hundred familiar objects which no longer exist, and finally climbed 
Holiday's Hill to get a comprehensive view The whole town lay 
spread out below me then, and I could mark and fix every locality, 
every detail. Naturally, I was a good deal moved I said, * Many 
of the people I once knew m this tranquil refuge of my childhood are 
now in heaven; some, I trust, are in the other place.’ 

The things about me and before me made me feel like a boy again 
—convinced me that I was a boy again, and that I had simply been 
dreaming an unusually long dream, but my reflections spoiled all 
that; for they forced me to say, * I see fifty old houses down yonder, 
mto each of which I could enter and find either,a man or a woman 
who was a baby or unborn when I noticed those houses last, or a 
grandmother who was a plump young bnde at that time.* 

From this vantage ground the extensive view up and down the 
liver, and wide over the wooded expanses of Illinois, is very beautiful 
—one of the most beautiful on the Mississippi, I think, which is-a 
hazardous remark to make, for the eight hundred miles of river 
between St. Louis and St. Paul afford an unbroken succession of 
lovely pictures. It may be that my affection for the one in question 
biases my judgment on its hvour, I cannot say as to that. No 
matter, it was satisfymgly beautiful to me, and it bad this advantage 
over all the other fiiends whom I was about to greet again ; it had 
suffered no change, it was as young and £l esh and comely and gracious 
as ever it bad been; whereas, the faces of the others would be old, 
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find scarred mth the campaigns of life, and marked with their giiefe 
and defeats, and would give me no uphffcings of spirit. 

An old genxileman, out on an early moi*nmg walk, came along, 
and we discussed the weather, and then drifted into other matters 
I «ould not remember his face He saad he had been living here 
twenty-eight years So he had come after my time, and I had never 
seen him before. I asked him various questions i first about a mate 
of mine in Sunday school—what became of him ? 

* He graduated with honour in an Eastern collie, wandered off 

into the world some¬ 
where, succeeded at 
nothing, passed out 
of knowledge and 
memory years ago, 
and IS supposed to 
have gone to the 
dogs * 

‘ He was bright, 
and promised well 
when he was a boy.' 

<Yes, but the 
thing that happened 
IS what became of 
it all’ 

I asked after 
another lad, alto¬ 
gether the brightest 
m our village school 
THE DATS OF LONG AGO when I was a boy. 

‘ He, too, was 

graduated with honours, from an Eastern college, but life whipped 
him in every battle, straight along, and he died in one of the Tem- 
tories, years ago, a defeated man.’ 

I asked after another of the bright boys 

‘He 18 a success, always has been, always wfil be, I think.’ 

1 inquired after a young fellow who came to the town to study 
Iot (me of the professions when I was a boy. 
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* He went at something else before he got through—went from 
medicine to law, or from law to medicine—^then to some other new 
thing; went away for a year, came back with a young wife, fell to 
drinking, ^^hATi to gambling behind the door, finally took his wife 
and two young children to her father’s, and went off to Mexico ; went 
from bad to worse, and finally died there, without a cent to buy a 
shroud, and without a friend to attend the funeral.’ 

*Pity, for he was the best-natured, and most cheery and hopeful 
young fellow that ever was,’ 

I named another boy. 

* Oh, he is all right. Lives here yet; has a wife and children, 
and is prospering.’ 

Same verdict concerning other boys. 

I named three school-girls. 

'The first two live here, are married and have children; the 
other is long ago dead—^never married.’ 

I named, with emotion, one of my early sweethearts. 

' She is all right. Been married three times, buried two husbands, 
divorced from the third, and 1 hear she is getting ready to many an 
old fellow out in Colorado somewhere. She’s got children scattered 
around here and there, most evedywheres.’ 

The answer to several other inquinea was brief and simple— 

' Killed m the war ’ 

I named another boy. 

' Well, now, his case u curious! There wasn’t a human being 
in this town but knew that that boy was a perfect chucklehead; 
perfect dummy; just a stupid ass, as you may say. Everybody knew 
It, and everybody said it, "Well, if that very hoy isn’t the first lawyer 
m the State of Missouri to-day, Tm a Democrat 1' 

'Is that so?’ 

' It’s actually so Pm telling you the truth.’ 

' How do you account for it ? * 

' Account for it ? There ain’t any accounting for it, eixcept that if 
you send a damned fool to St. Louis, and you don’t tell them he’s a 
damned fool tliej/U never find it out. There's one thin g sure—if I 
had a damned fool I should know what to do with him . ship him to 
St. Louis—^it’s the noblest market in the world for that kind of 
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property. Well, when you come to look at it all around, and chew 
at it and think it over, dortlt it just hang anything you ever heard 
ofr 

^ Well, yes, it does seem to But don’t you think maybe it waa 
the Hannibal people who were mistaken about the boy, and not the 
St Louis people % ’ 

' Oh, nonsense 1 The people here have known him from the very 
cradle—they knew him a hundred times better than the St Louis 

idiots Qould have 
known him. No, 
if you have got any 
damned fools that 
you want to realise 
on, take my advice 
—send them to St 
Louis ’ 

I mentioned a 
great number of 
people whom I had 
formerly known. 
Some were dead, 
some were gone a- 
way, some had 
prospered, some 
had come to naught, 
but as regarded a 
dozen or so of the 
A PBAoricAL JOKB lot, the answer was 

comforting 

/ Prosperous—^hve here yet—town htteied with their children.* 

I asked about Miss —— 

‘ Died in the insane asylum three or four years ago—^never was 
out of it from the tune she went m, and was always suffering, too, 
never got a shred of her mind hack,* 

If he spoke the truth, here was a heavy tragedy, indeed Thirty- 
siz yeaans in a madhouse, that some young fools might have some fun! 
I was a small boy, at the time, mad I saw those giddy young ladies 
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(some tiptoeing into the room where Miss-sat reading at mid¬ 

night by a lamp. The giil at the head of the file wore a shroud and 
a doughface, she crept behind the victim, touched her on the shoulder, 
and she looked up and screamed, and then fell into convulsions. She 
did not recover from the fhght, but went mad. In these days it 
seems incredible that people behoved in ghosts so short a time ago. 
But they did 

After askmg after such other folk as I could call to mind, I finally 
inquired about myself 

‘Oh, he succeeded well enough—another case of damned fool. If 
they’d sent him to St Louis, he’d have succeeded sooner ’ 

It was with much satisfaction that I recognised the wisdom of 
having told this candid gentleman, m the beginning, that my name 
was Smith. 
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OEAYIER LIV. 

PAST AND PEBflENT 

Being lefb to myself, np there, I went oa pioldng out old honses in 
the distant town, and calling back their former inmates out of the 
mouldy past. Among them I presently recognised the house of the 
fEkther of Lem Hackett (fictitious name). It carded me back more 
than a generation in a moment, and landed me in the midst of a 
time 'when the happenings of life wea^e not the natural and logical 
results of great general laws, but of special orders, and were freighted 
with *7eFy precise and distinct purposes—^partly punitiTe in intent, 
partly admonitory; and usually local in applicatioii. 

'When I was a small boy, Lem Hackett was drowned—on a 
Sunday. He fell out of an empty fiat-boat, where he was playing 
Being loaded with sin, he went to the bottom like an anvil. He was 
the only boy in the village who dept that night. We others all lay 
awake, repenting. We had not needed the information, ddivered 
irom the pulpit that evemng, that Lem’s was a case of special judg¬ 
ment —yre knew that^ already. There was a ferocious thunder-storm, 
that night, and it raged continuously until near dawn. The winds 
blew, the windows rattled, the rain swept along the roof in peltmg 
dieets, and at the briefest of intervals the blackness of the night 
vanidied, the houses over the way glared out white and bbnding for 
a quivering instant^ than the sobd darkness shut down again and a 
eplitting peal of thunder followed, which seemed to rend everytinng 
in the neighbourhood to shreds and splmters. I sat up in bed 
fpmking and shuddering, waiting for the destruction of the world, 
and expectmg it. To me there was nothmg strange or incongruous 
in heaven’s making such an uproar idxmt Lem Hackett. Apparently 
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it was the right and proper thing to do. Not a doubt entered my 
mmd that all the angels were grouped together, discussing this boy’s 
case and observmg the awful bombaidment of our beggarly little 
village with satisfaction and approval There was one thing which 
disturbed me m the most serious way; that was the thought that 
this centreing of the celestial interest on our village could not fail to 
attiact the attention of the observers to people among us who might 
otherwise have escaped notice for years I felt that I was not only 
one of those people, but the very one most likely to be discovered 
That discovery could 
have but one result 
I should be m the fire 
with Lem before the 
chill of the river had 
been fiiirly warmed 
out of bun. I knew 
that this would be 
only just and fair I 
was increasing the 
chances agamst my¬ 
self all the tune, by 
feehng a secret bitter¬ 
ness against Lem for 
having attracted this 
fatal attention to me, 
but I could not help it 
—this sinful thought 
persisted m infesting 
ray breast m spite of me Every tune the lightning glared I caught my 
breath, and jndged I was gone In my terror and miseiy, I meanly 
began to suggest other hoys, and mention acta of theirs which were 
wickeder than mine, and peculiarly needed punishment—and I tned to 
pretend to myself that I was simply doing this m a casnal way, and with¬ 
out intent to divert the heavenly attention to them for the purpose of 
gettmg nd of it myself With deep sagacity I put these mentions 
mto the form of sorrowing recollections and left-handed sham-supph- 
cations that the wms of those boys mi^t be allowed to pass unnotioed 
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—‘ Possibly they may repent ’ * It is true that Jim Smith broke a 
'Window and bed about it—but maybe be did not mean any barm. 
And although Tom Holmes says more bad words than any other boy 
in the village, he probably mtends to repent—though he has never 
said he would. And whilst it is a fact that John Jones did fish a 
little on Sunday, once, he didn^t really catch anything hut only just 
one small useless mud-cat ^ and maybe that wouldn’t have been so 
awful if he had thrown it back—as be says he did, but he didn’t. 
Pity but they would repent of these dreadful things—and maybe 
they will yet.’ 

But while I was shamefully tiying to draw attention to these 
poor chaps—^who were doubtless directing the celestial attention to 
me at the same moment, though I never once suspected that—had 
heedlessly left my candle burning It was not a time to neglect even 
trifling precautions. There was no occasion to add anything to the 
facilities for atfnractmg notice to me—so I put the bght out. 

It was a long night to me, and perhaps the most distressful one I 
ever spent. I endured agonies of remorse for sms which I knew I 
had committed, and for others which I was not certain about, yet was 
sure that they had been set down against me in a book by an angel 
who was wiser than I and did not trust such important matters to 
memory. It struck me, by and by, that I had been making a most 
foolish and calamitous mistake, in one I'espect; doubtless I had not 
only mode my own destruction sure by directing attention to those 
other boys, but had already accomplished theirs 1—Doubtless the 
lightning had stretched them cdl dead in their beds by this tunel 
The anguish and the Mght which this thought gave me made my 
previous sufferings seem trifling by companson. 

Things bad become truly serious. I resolved to turn over a new 
leaf instantly; I also resolved to connect myself with the church the 
neocfe day, if I survived to see its sun appear. I resolved to cease 
firom sin in all its forms, and to lead a high and blameless life for ever 
after. 1 would he punctual at church and Sunday-school; visit the 
Bwhj cany baskets of victuals to the poor (simply to fulfil the regula- 
conditions, although I knew we bad none among us so poor but 
would smash the basket over my head for my pains); I would 
ju^ruet other boys in right ways, and take the resulting trouncings 
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meekly j I would subsist entirely on tracts; I would invade the mm 
shop and warn the drunkard—and finally, if I escaped the fate oi 
those who early become too good to Kve, I would go for a missionary. 

The storm subsided toward daybreak, and I dozed gradually to 
sleep with a sense of obligation to Lem Hackett for going to eternal 
suffering in that abrupt way, and thus preventing afar more dreadful 
disaster—^my own loss 

But when I inse refieshed, by and by, and found that those other 
boys wei e still abve, I had a dim sense that perhaps the whole thing 
was a false alarm, that the entire turmoil had been on Lem’s account 
and nobody’s else The world looked so bright and safe that there 
did not seem to he any real occasion to turn over a new leaf I was 
a little snbdued, during that day, and perhaps the next, after that^ 
my purpose of reforming slowly dropped out of my mmd, and I had 
a peaceful, comfortable time again, until the next storm. 

That storm came about three weeks later ; and it was the most 
unaccountable one, to me, that I had ever exponenced; for on the 
afternoon of that day, ‘ Lutchy ’ was drowned Dutchy bdonged to 
our Sunday-school He was a German lad who did not know enough 
to come in out of the rain, but he was exasperatingly good, and had 
a prodigious memory. One Sunday he made himself the envy of aB 
the youth and the talk of all the admmng village, by rediing three 
thousand verses of Scripture without missing a word; theu he went 
off the very next day and got drowned. 

Oircumstances gave to his death a peculiar impressiveness. We 
were all bathing in a muddy credi which had a deep hole m it, and 
in this hole the coopers had sunk a pile of green hickory hoop poles 
to soak, some twelve feet under water. We were diving and * seeing 
who could stay under longest.* We managed to remain doiyn by 
holding on to the hoop poles. Dutchy made such a poor success of 
it that he was hailed with laughter and derisiou every time his head 
appeared above water. At last he seemed hurt with the taunts, and 
begged us to stand stDI on the bank and be fieur with him and give 
him an honest count—‘ be friendly and kind just this once, and not 
miscount for the sake of having the fun of laughmg at hinu’ 
Treacherous winks wei-e exchanged, and ell said' AH right, Dutchy^ 
go ahead, we’ll play feu.’ 
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Dutcky plunged m, but tbe boys, instead of begmning to cotint, 
folio-wed tbe lead of one of tbeir number and scampered to a range of 
blackberry busbes dose by and bid behind it. They imagined 
Dutchy’s humiliation, when he should rise after a superhuman ejffbrt 
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and find the place silent and vacant, nobody there to applaud. They 
were ‘ bo fall of laugh * with the idea, that they were continually 
eixploding into muffied cackles. Tiine swept on, and presently one 
who was peeping through the biiera, said, with surpnae— 

^ Why, he hasn't come up, yet I' 
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The laughing stopped. 

' Boys, it*s a splendid dive/ said one. 

^ Never mind that/ said another, * the joke on him is all the better 
for it' 

There was a remark or two more, and then a pause. Talking 
ceased, and all began to peer through the vines. Before long, the 
boys' faces began to look uneasy, then amdous, then terrified. Still 
there was no movement of the placid water. Hearts began to beat 
fast, and faces to turn pale We all glided out, silently, and stood 
on the bank, our horrified eyes wandering back and forth from each 
other's countenances to the water 

' Somebody must go down and see 1 ’ 

Tea, that was plam, but nobody wanted that grisly task. 

*Draw straws !' * 

So we did—with hands which shook so, that we hardly knew 
what we were abont The lot fell to me, and I went down The 
water was so muddy I could not see anything, but I felt around 
among the hoop poles, and presently grasped a bmp wrist which gave 
me no response—and if it had I should not have known it, I let it 
go with snoh a frightened suddenness 

The hoy had been caught among the hoop poles and entangled 
there, helplessly. I fied to the surfiwe and told the awful news. 
Some of us knew that if the hoy were dragged out at once he might 
possibly be resuscitated, but we never thought of that We did not 
thmk of anything; we did not know what to do, so we did nothing 
—except that the smaller lads oned, piteously, and we all struggled 
frantically mto our clothes, putting on anybody’s that came handy, 
and getting them wrong-side-out and upside-down, as a rule. Then 
we scurried away and gave the alarm, hut none of us went back to 
see the end of the tragedy. We had a more important thing to 
attend to: we all fiew home, and lost not a moment in getting ready 
to lead a better life. 

The night presently dosed down. Then came on that tremendous 
and utterly unaccountable storm. I was perfectly dazed; I could 
not understand it. It seemed to me that there must be some 
mistake. The dements were turned loose, and they rattled and 
banged and blazed away in the most blind and frantic manner. 
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All heart and hope went out of mej and the dismal thought kept 
floating through my hram, ‘ K a boy who knows three thoufland 
verses by heart is not satisfactory, what chance is there for anybody 
elser 

Of Gourse I never questioned for a moment that the storm was on 
Dutchy*ti account, or that he or any other inconsequential -^as 

worthy of such a majestic demonstration from on high, the lesson of 
it was the only thing that tiouhled me, for it convinced me that if 

Dutchy, with all his 
perfections, was not a 
delight, it would be vam 
for me to turn over a 
new leaf, for I must 
infallibly fall hopelessly 
short of that boy, no 
matter how hard I might 
try Never thelesa I did 
turn it over—a highly 
educated fear compelled 
me to do that—^but suc¬ 
ceeding days of cbeerfol- 
ness and sunshine came 
bothering around, and 
withm a month I had 
BO drifted backward that 
again I was as lost and 
comfortable as ever. 
Breakfast time ap- 
jffoadied while 1 mused these musings and called these ancient 
happenings back to mind, so I got me bacsk into the present and went 
down the hilL 

On my way through town to the hotel, I saw the house which 
WBS my home when I was a boy At present rates, the people who 
now occupy it are of no more value than I am; but in my time they 
wbuld have been worth not less than five hundred dollars apieor 
odoured folk. 

After breakfast, I went out alone again, intending to hxmt up 
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fiome of the Sanday-sohools and see how this generation of pupils 
might compare with their progenitors who had sat with me m those 
places and had probably taken roe as a model—^though I do not 
remember as to that now. By the public square there had been m 
my day a shabby httle bnck church called the ‘ Old Ship of Zion,' 
which I had attended as a Sunday-school scholar, and I found thti 
locality easily enough, but not the old church, it was gone, and a 
trig and rather hilarious new edifice was in its place The pupils 
were better dressed and better looking than were those of my time; 
consequently they did not resemble their ancestors, and consequently 
there was nothing familiar to me in their fimes. Still, I contemplated 
them with a deep interest and a yearmng wistfdlness, and if 1 had 
been a girl I would have cned, for they were the oflfepring, and 
represented, and occupied the places, of boys and girls some of '^hom 
I had loved to love, and some of whom I had loved to hate, but all 
of whom were dear to me for the one reason or the other, so many 
years gone by—and, Lord, where be they now 1 

I was mightily stirred, and would have been grateful to be 
allowed to remain unmolested and look my fill; but a bald summited 
superintendent who had been a tow-headed Sunday-school mate 
mine on that spot m the early ages, recognised me, and I talked 
a fiutter of wild nonsense to those childTen to hide the thoughts 
which were in me, and which could not have bean spoken without 
a betrayal of feeling that would have been recognised as out of 
character with me. 

Makmg speeches without preparation is no gifb of mme, and I 
was resolved to shirk any new opportunity, but in the next and 
larger Sunday-school 1 found myself in the rear of the assemblage; 
so I was very willing to go on the platform a moment for the sake of 
getting a good look at the scholars. On the spur of the moment I 
could not recall any of the eld idiotm talks which visitors used to 
insult me with when 1 was a pupH there, and 1 was sorry for this, 
smce it would have given me time and excuse to dawdle there and 
take a long and satisfying look at what I feel at liberty to say was 


^ array of faesh young comeliness not matchable ia another Sunday- 
school of the some size. As 1 talked merely to get a diance to 
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inspection, I judged it but decent to confess these low motives, and I 
did so. 

If the Model Boy was in either of these Sunday-schools, I did not 
see him The Modd Boy of my tune—we never had but the one— 
was perfect perfect in manners, perfect in dress, perfect m conduct, 



perfect m filial piety, perfect in exteriof 
godliness, but at bottom he was a 
piig; and as for the contents of his 
akuu, they could have changed place with the contents of a pie and 
cwbody would have been the worse off for it but the pie This fellow’s 
'SproachlesBuess was a standing reproach to every lad m the village. 
Efe was the admiration of all the mothers, and the detestation of all 
4eir bods I was told what became of him, but as it was a disappoint 
i imf I will not enter into details* He succeeded in hfa 
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OHAPTEE LV. 

▲. yiNDlSSTA. US[D OTHEB THINGS* 

Dubikg mj three days* stay in the tomi, I woke up every uaOTning 
with the impression that I was a boy—for in my dreams the ^.cea 
were all yoking agam, and looked as they had looked m the old tunes 
—but I went to bed a hundred years old, every night—for meantmxe 
1 had been seemg those fsLces as they are now. 

Of course I suffered some surprifles, along at first, before I had 
become adjusted to the changed state of things. 1 met young ladies 
who did not seem to have changed at all; but they turned out to be 
the daughters of the young ladies I had in mind—sometimes their 
grand-daughters. When you are told that a stranger of fi%r is a 
grandmother, there is nothing surprising about it, buton the 
contrary, she is a person whom you knew as a httle girl, it seems 
impossible. You say to yourself, ‘ How can a little girl be a grand¬ 
mother?’ It takes some httle tune to accept and realise the fibct 
that while you have been growing old, your friends have not been 
standing still, m that matter. 

I noticed that the greatest changes observable were with the 
women, not the men. 1 saw men whom thiriy years had changed 
but slightly, but their wives had growu old- These were good 
women; it is very wearing to be good. 

There was a saddler whom I wished to see, bnt be was gona 
Dead, these many years, they said. Once or twice a day, ihe saddler 
used to go tearing down the street, pnttmg on his coat as he went^ 
and then eveiybody knew a steamboat was coming. Everybody 
knew, also, that John Stavely was not eizpectuig anybody by the 
boat—or mj frreight, either; and Stavdy must have 
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everybody knew this, stall it made no difference to him; he liked to 
seem to bimBelf to be expecting a hundred thousand tons of saddles 
by this boat, and so he went on all his life, enjoying being faithfully 
on hand to receive and receipt for those saddles, in case by any 
miracle th^ should come A malicious Quincy paper used always to 
refer to this town, in derision as ‘ Stavel/s Landing' Stavely 'was 
one of my earhest admirations, I envied him his rush of imagi¬ 
nary businesB, and the display he was able to make of it, before 
strangers, as he went flying down the street struggling with hia 
fluttering coat. 

But there was a carpenter who was my chiefest hero He was a 
mighty liar, but I did not know that; I behoved everything he said. 
He was a romantic, sentimental, melodramatio fraud, and his bearing 
impressed me with awe I vividly remember the first time he took 
me into hia confidence He was planing a board, and every now and 
then he would pause and heave a deep sigh; and occasionally mutter 
broken sentences—confused and not mtelligible—^but out of their 
midst an peculation sometimes escaped which made me shiver and 
did me good. one was, * 0 God, it is his blood !' I sat on the tool- 
chest and humbly and shuddermgly admired him; for I judged he 
was full of crime At last he said m a low voice— 

' My little fiuend, can you keep a secret 1' 

I eagerly said I could. 

‘ A dark and dreadful one 1 * 

I satisfied him on that point 

* Then I will tell you some passages in my histoiy j for oh, I rrmst 
relieve my buidened soul, or I shall die!' 

He cautioned me once more to be 'as silent as the grave,* 
then he told me he was a ' red-handed murderer.* He put down his 
plane, held his hands out before him , contemplated them sadly, and 
said— 

' Look—with these hands I have taken the lives of thiriy human 
beings 1* 

The ^ect which this had upon me was an inspiration to him, and 
^ turned himself loose upon his subject with interest and energy. 
Ste lefy g^eralising, and went into details,—^hegan with his first 
curler; desonbed it, told what measures he had taken to avert 
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Buspicion; then passed to his second homicide, his third, his fonrii, 
and so oru He had always done his murders with a bowie-knife, and 
he made all my hairs nse by suddenly snatchmg it out and showing 
it to me. 

At the end of this first 8^anc& I went home with six of his fearfol 
secrets ^ong my freightage, and found them a great help to my 
dreams, which had been sluggish for a while back. I sought him 
again and again, on my Saturday holidays, in fact I spent the 
summer with him—all of it which was valuable to me. His fascina¬ 
tions never diminished, for he threw something fresh and stirring, in 
the way of horror, into each successive murder He always gave 
names, dates, places—everything This by and by enabled me to 
note two things . that he had lolled his viotuns in every quarter of 
the globe, and that these victims were always named Lynch. The 
destruction of the Lynches went serenely on, Saturday after Saturday, 
until the ongioal thirty had multiplied to sixty—and more to he 
heard from yet, then my curiosity got the better of my timidity, and 
I asked how it happened that these justly punished persons all boro 
the same name 

My hero said he had never divulged that dark secret to any living 
being, but felt that he could trust me, and therefore he would lay 
hare before me the story of his sad and blighted life He had loved 
one ‘too fair for earth,* and she had reciprocated ‘with all the sweet 
affection of her pure and noble nature * But he had a rival, a ‘ base 
hirehng ’ named Archibald Lynch, who said the girl should be his, or 
he would ‘ dye his hands in her heart's best blood * The carpenter, 

‘ innocent and happy in love's young dream,' gave no weight to the 
threat^ hut led his ‘ golden-haired darling to the altar,' and there, fhe 
two were made one, there also, just as the minister’s hands were 
stretched in hlessmg over their heads, the fell deed was done—^with a 
fcnife—and the bnde fell a corpse at her husband’s feet. And what 
did the husband dol He plucked forth that knife, and kneeling 
by the body of his lost one, swore to ‘ consecrate his life to the 
eixtermination of all the human scum that bear the hated name of 
Lynch.’ 

That was it. He had been hunting down the Lynches and 
slanghtenng them, from that day to this—^twenty years. 






his long array of Lyncihea, and 
with it he had left upon the fore¬ 
head of eahh viotiin a peculiar 
mark — a cross, deeply mcised. 
Said he— 

' The cross of the Mysterious 
Avenger is known m Europe, m 
■America, m Ohina, m Siam, in 
^the Tropics, m the Polar Seas, in 
the deserts of .Asia, in all the 
earth. Wherever in the utter¬ 
most parts of the globe, a Lynch 
has penetrated, there has the 
Mysterious Cross been seen, and 
those who have seen it have 
shuddered and said, “It is his 
THB COIISEOBA.TBD KNiffE mark, he has been her"^ ” You 

have heard of the Mysterious 
Avenger—^look upon him, for before you stands no less a person! 
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But beware—breathe not a word to any soul. Be silent, and wait, 
^me mommg this town will hock aghast to view a gory corpse, on 
its brow will be seen the awful sign, and men will tremble and 
whisper, ** He has been here—it is the Mysterious Avenger’s mai*k 1 ” 
You will come here, but I shall have vanished, you will see me no 
more.’ 

This aas had been reading the * Jibbenamosay,’ no doubt, and had 



had his poor romantic 
head turned by it, but 
as 1 had not yet seen 
the book then, I took 
his inventions for truth, 
and did not suspect that 
he was a plagiarist. 

However, we had a 
Lynch livmgin the town, 
and the more I reflected 
upon hjs impending a ohbap ani> pitiful buih, 

doom, the more 1 could 

not sleep It seemed my plain duty to save him, and a still plainer 
and more important duty to get some sleep for myself, so at last I 
ventured to go to Mr Lynch and teU him what was about to haj^)en 
to him—under strict secrecy. I advised him to * fly/ and oerfesdnly 
peoted him to do it But he l aughed at me , ^l mdLdnQtstc«?ttait§ei£fe 
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he led me down to the carpenter^s shop, gave the carpenter a jeering 
and scomfril lecture upon his silly pretensions, slapped his face, made 
him get down on his knees and beg—then went off and left me to 
contemplate the cheap and pitiful rum of what, m my eyes, had so 
lately been a majestic and mcomparable hero The carpenter blos- 
tered, flourished his knife, and doomed this Lynch in his usual 
volcanic style, the size of his fateful words undimmished; but it was 
all wasted upon me; he was a hero to me no longer, but only a poor, 
foolish, 6xp<^ed humbug I was ashamed of him, and asham^ of 
myself, I took no further mterest m him, and never went to hia 
diop any more. He was a heavy loss to me, for he was the greatest 
hero I had ever known. The fellow must have had some talent; for 
some of his imagmary murders were so vividly and dramatically 
described that I remember all their details yet. 

The people of Hannibal are not more changed than is the town. 
It IS no longer a village, it is a city, with a mayor, and a coundl, 
and water-works, and probably a debt. It has fifteen thousand 
people, is a thriving and energetic place, and is paved hke the rest of 
the west and sonth—where a well-paved street and a good sidewalk 
are thmgs so seldom seen, that one doubts them when he does see 
them. The customary half-dozen railways centre m Hannibal now, 
and there is a new depot which cost a hundred thousand dollars. In 
my time the town had no j^iecialty, and no commercLal grandeur ; 
the daily packet usually landed a passenger and bought a catfish, and 
took away another passenger and a hatful of freight; but now a 
huge commerce in lumber has grown up and a large miscellaneous 
commerce is one of the results. A deal of money changes hands 
there now. 

Bear Cred:—so called, perhaps, because it was always so par- 
ticularly hare of bears—^is hidden out of sight now, under isWds 
and contments of piled lumber, and nobody but an expert can find 
it. I used to get drowned in it eveiy summer regularly, and be 
drained out, and inflated and set going again by some chance enemy; 
but not enough of it is unoccupied now to drown a person in. 
It was a famous breeder of dulls and fever m its day I remember 
one summer when everybody m town had this disease at once 
Many chimneys were shaken down, and all the houses were so racked 
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that the town had to be rebuilt. The chasm or gorge between 
Lover’s Leap and the hill west of it is supposed by scientists to have 
been caused by glacial aciion. This is a mistake. 

There is an interesting cave a mile or two below Hannibal, among 
the bluffi. I would have liked to levisit it, but had not time In 
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my tune the person who then owned it turned it into a mausoleum 
for bis daughter, aged fourteen The body of this poor child was put 
into a copper cyhnder filled with alcohol, and this was suspended in 
one of the dismal avenues of the cave. The top of the q^lmder was 
removable, and it was said to be a common thing for the baser order 
of tourists to drag the dead face into view and examine it and 
comment upon it 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

A QUESTION OB' LAW. 

The slanghter-honse is gone from the mouth of Bear Creek and 
BO is the STnall jail (or ' ocJabooBe ’) which once stood in its neighbour¬ 
hood. A citiMn akked, ‘ Do you remember when Jimmy Finn, the 
town drunkard, was burned to death in the calaboose) * 

Observe, now, how history becomes defiled, through lapse of time 
and the help of the bad memories of men. Jimmy Finn was not 
burned in the calaboose, but died a natural death in a tan vat, 
of a combination of delinum tremens and spontaneous combus¬ 
tion. When 1 say natural death, I mean it was a natural death for 
Junmy Finn to die. The calaboose victim was not a citizen; he was 
a poor stranger, a harmless whiskey-sodden tramp. I know more 
about his case than anybody else; I knew too muoh of it, m that 
bygone day, to relish speaking of it. That tramp was wandering 
about the streets one chilly evening, with a pipe in his mouth, and 
begging for a match; he got neither matches nor courtesy; on the 
contrary, a troop of bad little boys followed him around and amused 
themselves with nagging and annoying him. 1 assisted, but at last, 
some appeal which the wayfarer made for forbearance, accompanying 
it with a pathetic reference to his forlorn and friendless condition, 
touched such sense of shame and remnant of right feeling as were 
Mb in me, and I went away and got him some matches, and then 
hied me home and to bed, heavily weighted aa to conscience, and qn- 
huoyant in spirit. An hour or two alter ward, the man was arrested. 

locked up in the calaboose by the marshal—large name tor a 
O Oi mta b le^ but that was his title. At two m the morning, the church 
bells rang fmr fire, and everybody turned out, of course—with the 
rest. The tramp had used his matches disastrously: he had set hiS 
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Bkaw bed on fire, and tbe oaken sheathing of the room had caught. 
When I reached the ground, two hundred men, women, and children 
stood majssed together, transfixed with horror, and stanng at the 
grated windows of the jaiL Behind the iron bars, and tugging fran¬ 
tically at them, and screaming for help, stood the tramp; he seemed 
like a black object set against a sun, so white and intense was the 
light at his back. That marshal could not be found, and he had the 
only key. A battering-ram was quickly improvised, and the thunder 
of its blows upon the door had so encouraging a sound that the 
spectators broke into wild cheermg, and believed the merdfol battle 
won. But it was not so The timbers were too strong i they did 
not yield It was said that the man’s death-grip still held frsb to 
the bars after he was dead; and that in thisposition the fires wrapped 
him about and consumed him. As to this, I do not know. What 
was seen after I recognised the face that was pleading through the 
bars was seen by others, not by me 

I saw that face, so situated, every night for a long time afterward ; 
and I believed myself as guilty of the man’s death as if I had given 
Tiitti the matches purposely that he might bum himself up with them. 
I had not a doubt that I should be hanged if my connection with this 
tragedy were found out The happeniogs and the impresaionB of that 
time are burnt into my memory, and the study of them entertains 
me as much now as they themselvea distressed me then. If anybody 
spoke of that grisly matter, 1 was all ears in a moment, and alert to 
hear what might he said, for 1 was always dreading and expecting to 
find out that I was suspected; and so fine and so delicate was the 
perception of my guilty conscience, that it often detected su^idon in 
the most purposeless remarks, and in looks, gestures, glances of the 
eye which had no significance, but which sent me shivering away in 
a panic of fright, just the same And how sick it made me when 
somebody dropped, howsoever carelessly and barren of intent^ iSm 
remark that ^ murder will out I ’ For a boy of ten years, I was 
carrying a pretty weighty cargo. 

All this time I was blessedly forgetting one thing—^the &ot that 
I was an inveterate talker in my sleep. But one night I awoke and 
found my bed-mate-^my younger brother—sitting up in bed and con¬ 
templating me by the light of the moom I saijU— 
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‘ You talk so much I can't sleep' 

1 oame to a sitting posture in an mstant; mth my kidneys in my 
throat tmd my hair on end 

‘ What did I say ? Quick—out with it—^what did I say i * 

‘ ITothing much * 

‘ It’s a he—^you know eveiythmg.* 

‘ Everything a- 
bout what ?' 

‘You know well 
enough. About 
‘About what?— 
I don’t know what 
you are talking about 
I think you are siok 
or craay or something 
But anyway, you’re 
awake, and I’ll get to 
sleep while I’ve got 
a chance’ 

He fell asleep and 
I lay there in a cold 
sweat, turning this 
new terror over in 
the whirling chaos which did duty as my mind The bnrden of my 
thought was, How much did I divulge 1 How much does he knowi 
—^what a distress is this uncertamty I But by and by I evolved an 
idea—would wake my brother and probe him with a supposititious 
case. I shook him up, and said— 

' Suppose a man should come to you drunk—’ 

‘ This is foolish—^I never get drunk.’ 

‘I don’t mean you, idiot—mean the man. Suppose a mm 
should come to yon drunk, and borrow a knife, or a tomahawk, or a 
pistol, and you forgot to tell him it was loaded, and-’ 

‘ How could you load a tomahawk ? ’ 

‘ I don’t mean the tomahawk, and I didn’t say the tomahawk, I 
ihe pistol. Now don’t you keep breaking in that way, because 
thfii is senous Ihere’s been a man killed.’ 
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‘ Yes, in this town.' 

‘Well, go on—won't say a single word/ 

‘Well, then, suppose you forgot to tell him to he careful with ity 
because it was loaded, and he went off and shot himself with that 
pistol—fooling with It, you tnow, and probably doing it by accident, 
being drunk. Well, would it be murder ?' 

‘ Wo—suicide ' 

‘ Wo, no. I don't mean hvs act, I mean yours : would you be a 
murderer for letting him have that pistol I' 

After deep thought come this answer— 

‘ Well, I should think I was guilty of something—maybe murder 
—yes, probably murder, but I don't quite know * 

This made me very uncomfortable However, it was not a decisive 
verdict I should have to set out the real case—there seemed to be 
no other way. But I would do it cautiously, and keep a watch out 
for suspicious effects. I said— 

‘ I was supposing a case, but I am coming to the real one now 
Do you know how the man came to be burned up in the oajaboosel' 
‘Wo/ 

‘ Haven't you the least idea i ’ 

‘Wot the least* 

‘ Wish you may die in your tracks if you have ?' 

‘ Tea, wish I may die in my tracks/ 

‘ Well, the way of it was this. The man wanted some matches to 
light his pipe. A boy got him some. The man set hre to the cala> 
boose with those very matches, and burnt himself up,* 

‘Is that so?' 

‘ Tes, it is, Wow, is that boy a murderer, do you think f * 

‘ Let me see The man. was drunk?' 

‘ Tes, he was drunk/ 

‘Very drunk?' 

‘Yea/ 

‘And the boy knew it f ^ 

‘ Yes, be knew it' 

There was a long pause. Then came this heavy verdict— 

‘ If the man was drunk, and the boy knew it, the boy murdered 
that man. This is certain.' 

IFaint. siokenmf sensations orent aloiUE ah of 
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and I seemed to know kow a person feels who hears ins death soil, 
tence pronounced from the bench I waited to hear what my brother 
would say next. I beheved I knew what it would be, and 1 was 
right. He said— 

^ I know the boy' 

I had nothing to say, so I said nothing. I simply shuddered. 
Then he added— 

‘ Tea, before you got half through telling about the thing, I knew 
perfectly well who the boy was, it was Ben Coontz 1 ’ 

I came out of my collapse as one who rises from the dead. I said, 
with admiration— 

*Why, how lit 
the world did you 
ever guess it ? ’ 

'Tou told it m 
your sleep ’ 

I said to myself, 

^ How splendid that 
IS 1 This IS a habit 
which must be oulti^ 
vated * 

My brother rat¬ 
tled innocently on— 

‘ When you weie 
talking myour sleep, 
MY BUEDBN IS LIFTED you kept mumblmg 

something about 

"matches,*' which I couldn't make anything out of, but just now, 
when you began to tell me about the man and the calaboose and the 
matches, I remembered that m your sleep you mentioned Ben Coontz 
two or three tunes, so I pnt this and that together, you see, and right 
away I knew it was Ben that burnt that ttirti up ’ 

I praised hia sagacity effusively. Presently he asked— 

‘Are you going to give him up to the law? * 

‘ Ho,’ I said, ‘ I believe that this will be a lesson to him I shall 
an eye on him, of course, for that is hut right; but if be stops 
where he is and reforms, it shall never be said that I betrayed hrjnJ 
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* Well, I try to be It is all a person can do in a world like this ’ 

And now, my burden bemg shifted to other shoulders, my terrors 
Boon faded away. 

The day before we left Hannibal, a curious thing fell under my 
notice—the surprising spread which longitudinal time undergoes 
there I learned it from one of the most unostentatious of men—the 
coloured coachman of a friend of mine, who lives three miles from 
town He was to call for me at the Park Hotel at 7 30 p m , and 
drive me out But he missed it considerably—did not amve till ten. 
He excused himself by saying— 

' De time is mos* an hour en a Lalf slower in de countiy en what 
it IS in de town, you’ll be m plenty tune, boss Sometimes we shoves 
out early for church, Sunday, en fetches up dah right plum in de 
middle er de sermon. Diffunce in de tune A body can’t make no 
calculations ’bout it ’ 

I bad lost two hours and a half, but I had learned a fact worth 
four 
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CHAPTER LYIL 

Air ABOBAlTGMi. 

Pbov St. Louis northward there are all the enliveiuiLg signs of the 
presence of active, energetic, intelligent, prosperous, practical nine¬ 
teenth-century populationfl. The people don*t dream, they work. 
The happy result is manifest aJl around m the Bubstantial outside 
aspect of things, and the suggestions of 'w^holesome life and comfort 
that eveiyvhere appear. 

Quincy is a notable example—a brisk, handsome, well-ordered 
city, and now, as formerly, interested in art, letters, and other high 
things. 

But Marion City is an exception. Manon Oity has gone back¬ 
wards m a most unaccountable way. This metropolis promised so 
wdl that the projectors tacked * city' to its name m the very begin¬ 
ning, with full confidence, but it was bad prophecy. "When I first 
saw Marion Oity, thirty-five years ago, it contained one street, and 
nearly or quite sir houses It contains but one house now, and this 
one, in a state of nun, is getting ready to follow the former five into 
the river. 

Doubtless Manon Chty was too njear to Quincy. It had another 
diBadvantage: it was situated in a fiat mud bottom, below high- 
Wttter mark, whereas Quincy stands high up on the slope of a hill. 

In the beginning Quincy had the aspect and ways of a model 
Hew England town: and these she has yet: broad, dean streets, 
Izim, neat dwellmge and lawns, fine mansions, stately blocks of com- 
meaxiBl buildings. And there are ample fair-grounds, a well kept 
pax^ and many attractive drives, library, reading-rooms, a couple of 
ooB^es, some handsome and costly churches, and a grand court-house, 
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with grounds which occupy a square. The population of the dty is 
thirty thousand. There ai-e some large factones here, and manufac¬ 
turing, of many sorts, is done on a great scale. 

La Grange and Canton are growing towns, but I missed Alezan- 
dria j was told it was under water, but would come up to blow in 
the summer. 

Keokuk was easily recognisable. I hved there in 1857—an 
eictraordinory year there in real-estate matters. The 'boom* was 
something wondeifuL Everybody bought, everybody sold—except 
widows and preachers i they always hold on, and when the tide ebbs, 
they get left. Anything in the semblance of a town lot, no matter 
how situated, was saleable, and at a figure which would still have been 
high if the ground had been sodded with greenbacks 

The town has a population of fifteen thousand now, and is pro¬ 
gressing with a healthy growth. It was night, and we could net see 
details, for which we were sorry, for Keokuk has the reputation of 
being a beautiful city It was a pleasant one to hve in long ago, and 
doubtless has advanced, not retrograded, m that respect. 

A mighty work which was in progress there m my day is finished 
now. This is the canal over the Eapids. It is eight miles long, 
three hundred feet wide, and is in no place less than six feet deep. 
Its maaoniy is of the majestio kmd which the War Department 
usually deals in, and wiU endure hke a Eoman aqueduct. The work 
cost four or five millions. 

After an hour or two spent with former friends, we started up 
the nver agauu Keokuk, a long tune ago, was an occasional loafing- 
place of that erratio genius, Henry Glay Dean. I heheve I never 
saw hiTn but once, but he was much talked of when I lived there. 
This IS what was said of him— 

He began life poor and without education. But he educated 
himself—on the kerlHstones of Keokuk He would sit down on a 
kerb-stone with his book, careless or unconscious of the datter of 
commerce and the tramp of the passing crowds, and buiy himself in 
his studies by the hour, never changing his position except to draw 
in his knees now and then to let a dray pass xmobstructed, and when 
his book was finished, its contents, however abstruse, had been burnt 
into bis memory, and were hia permanent DOSsessiQn. Jj^ tbi ff 
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tie acqiiired a vast hoard of all sorts of learning, and had it pigeon- 
tioled in his head where he could put his intellectual hand on it when- 
aver it was wanted. 

TTia clothes differed in no respect from a ‘ wharf-rat’s/ except that 
they were raggeder, more ill-assoited and mhannonious (and therefore 
more extravagantly picturesque), and several layers dirtier. Nobody 
could infer the master-mind in the top of that edifice from the edifice 
itself 

He was an orator—^by nature m the first place, and later by the 

training of experience and prac¬ 
tice When he was out on a 
canvass, his name was a loadstone 
which drew the farmers to his 
stump from fifty miles aiound 
His theme was always pohtics 
He used no notes, for a volcano 
does not need notes In 1862, a 
son of Keokuk’s late distinguished 
citizen, Mr. CJlaggett, gave me this 
incident concerning Dean— 

The war feehng was running 
high in Keokuk (in ’61), and a 
great mass meeting was to he 
held on a certain day m the new 
Athenseum A (fistmguished 
HSOTT GUicf DBA 2 J stranger was to address the house 

After the huildmg had been 
X^acked to its utmost capacity with sweltering folk of both sexes, the 
Stage stiH remained vacant—^the distingmshed stranger had fioled to 
connect. The crowd grew impatient, and by and by indignant and 
rebellious. About this time a distressed manager discovered Dean 
on a kerb-stone, explained the dilemma to him, took his hook away 
&om him, rushed him into the buildmg the back way, and told him 
to make for the stage and save his country 

Presently a sudden silence fell upon the grumbling audience, and 
6^'erybody’s eyes sought a single point—the wide, empty, carpetless 
staffe A fiarure apiieared there whose asneet was familiar to hardlv 
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a dozen persons present It was the scarecrow Bean—in foxy shoes, 
down at the heels, socks of odd colours, also /down,* damaged 
trousers, relics of antiquity, and a world too short, exposing some 
mches of naked ankle 3 an unbuttoned vest, also too short, and 
exposing a zone of soiled and wnnkled linen between it and the 
waistband, shirt bosom open, long black handkerchief, wound round 
and round the neck like a bandage, bob-tailed blue coat, reaching 
down to the small of the back, with sleeves which left four inches of 
forearm unprotected, small, stiff-bnmmed soldier-cap hung on a 
comer of the bump of—^whichever bump it was. This figure moved 
gravely out upon the stage and, with sedate and measured step, down 
to the front, where it paused, and dreamily inspected the house, 
saying no word The silence of surprise held its own for a moment, 
then was broken by a just audible npple of merriment which swept 
the sea of faces hke the wash of a wave. The figure remained as 
before, thoughtfully inspecting Another wave started—Slaughter, 
this tune. It was followed by another, then a third— thin last one 
boisterous 

And now the stranger stepped back one pace, took off his soldier- 
cap, tossed it into the wing, and began to speak, with dehberation, 
nobody hsteumg, everybody laughing and whispering. The speaker 
talked on imembarrassed, and presently delivered a shot which went 
home, and silence and attention resulted. He followed it quick and 
isust, with other telling things, wanned to his work and b^n to 
pour bis words out, instead of dripping them; grew hotter and 
hotter, and fell to discharging lightnings and thunder—and now the 
house began to break mto applause, to which the speaker gave no 
heed, but went haiomering straight on; xmwound his black bandage 
and cast it away, still thundering, presently discarded the bob tailed 
coat and filing it aside, firing up higher and higher all the tune; 
finally flung the vest after the coat; and then for an untimed period 
stood there, like another Yesuvius, spoutuig smoke and flame, lava 
and ashes, rammg pumice-stone and cmders, shaking the moral earth 
with intdlectual crash upon crash, explosion upon explosion, while 
the mad multitude stood upon their feet m a sohd body, answering 
back with a ceaseless hurricane of cheers, through a thrashing snow- 
storm of waving handkerohi 6 & 
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< ‘When Dean came,* said Olaggett, * the people thought he 'waa an 
jscaped lunatio; but when he went, they thought he was an escaped 
trchangel ’ 

Burlington, home of the sparkling Burdette, is another hill oityj 
ind also a beautiful one, unquestionably so, a fine and flounshmg 
nty, with a population of twenty-five thousand, and belted with bu^ 
factories of nearly every imaginable description. It was a veopy sober 
Dity, too—^for the moment—for a most sobermg bill was pending 3 a 
bill to forbid the manufacture, exportation, importation, purcbase, 
sale, borrowing, lending, stealing, drinking, smellmg, or possession, 
by conquest, inheritance, intent, accident, or otherwise, m the State 
of Iowa, of each and every deleterious beverage known to the human 
race, except water. This measure was approved by all the rational 
people m the State; but not by the bench of Judges. 

Burlington has the progressive modem city’s full equipment of 
devices for right and intelligent government; mduding a paid fire 
department, a thing which the great city of New Orleans is without, 
but still employs that rehc of antiquity, the mdependent system. 

In Burlington, as m all these Dpper-River towns, one breathes a 
go-ahead atmosphere which tastes good m the nostnls. An opera 
house has lately been built there which is in strong contrast with the 
shabby dens which usually do duty as theatres m cities of Burkogtods 
size. 

We had not time to go ashore in Muscatine, but had a daylight 
view of it from the boat I bved there awhile, many years ago, but 
the place, now, had a rather unfamiliar look, so 1 suppose it has 
dear outgrown the town which I used to know. In feet, I know it 
has; for 1 remember it as a small place—which it isn’t now But I 
remember it best for a lunatic who caught me out m the fields, one 
Sunday, and extracted a butcher-knife fiK>m his boot and proposed to 
carve me up with it, unless I acknowledged him to be die only son 
of the DeviL 1 tried to compromise on an acknowledgment that he 
was the only member of the family I had met; but that did not 
satisfy him, he wouldn’t have any half-measures, 1 must say he 
was the sole and only son of the Devil—and he whetted his knife on 
his boot It did not seem worth while to make trouble about a little 
thing like that, so I swung round to his view of the matter and 
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saved my skin whole Shoiiily afterward, lie went to visit his father, 

and as he has not turned up since, I trust he la there 3 et 

And I remember Muscatine—still moie pleasantlj*—for its 
summer sunsets I have never seen any, on either ade of the ocean, 
that equalled them. They used the broad smooth river as a canvas, 
and painted on it every imaginable dream of colour, from the mottled 
damtmesses and dehcacies of the opal, all the way up, through cumu¬ 
lative intensities, to blinding purple and crimson conflagrations w’hich 



were enchanting to the eye, but sharply tned it at the same tima 
All the Upper Mississippi region has these extraordinary sunsets as 
a familiar spectacle. It is the true Sunset Land; I am sure no 
other country can show so good a right to the name. The sunrises 
are also said to be exceedingly fine, I do not know. 
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CHAPTER LYm. 

ON THE UPPER BIYEB. 

The big towns drop in, tlnok and fast, now. and between stretd 
processions of thrifty fiirms, not desolate sobtude Hour by hour 
the boat ploughs deeper and deeper into the great and populous 'Norik 
west j and with each successiTe section of it which is revealed, one’s 
surprise and respect gather emphasis and increase. Such a people, 
and such achievements as thears, compel homage This is an indepen¬ 
dent race who think for themsdves, and who are competent to do it, 
because they are educated and enlightened, they read, they keep 
aTwreast of the best and newest thought, they fortify every weak place 
in their land with a school, a college, a library, and a newspaper, and 
they live under law. Solicitude for the future of a race like this is not 
in order 

This region is new; so new that it may be said to be still m its 
babyhood By what it has accomplished while still teething, one 
may forecast what marvels it will do in the strength of its maturity. 
It is so new that the foreign tourist has not heard of it yet, and 
has not visited it. For sixty years, the foreign tourist has steamed 
up and down the river between St, Lotus and !N‘ew Orleans, and then 
gone home and written his hook, hebeving he had seen all of the 
nver that was worth seeing or that had anything to see. In not six 
of all these books is there mention of these Upper River towns—^for 
the reason that the five or six tonnsts who penetrated this region did 
it brfbre these towns were projected. The latest tounst of them all 
(1878) made the same old regulation trap—^he had not heard that 
there was anything north of St. Louis. 

Yet there was There was this fl.Tnft!mi£ p region, bristling with 
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great towns, piojected day before yesterday, so to speak, and built 
next morning. A score of them number from fifteen hundred to five 
thousand people Then we have Muscatine, ten thousand, Winona, 
ten thousand, Moline, ten thousand, Rock Island, twelve thousand, 
La Crosse, twelve thousand, Burhngton, twenty five thousand , 
Dubuque, twenty-five 

thousand, Davenport, f If \ 

thuty thousand , St | __i 1 \t 

Paul, fifty-eight thou- J ^ 

sand, Minneapolis, sixty ^IL8BR 1 

has never hear d of these , ^ ^ 



^ — "tliere IS no note of them m his hooks. 

^ J They have spmng up m the night, while 

he slept So new is this region, that 1, 
who am comparatively young, am yet older than it is When I was 
bom, St Paul had a population of three persons, Minneapolis had just 
a third as many. The then population of Minneapolis died two years 
and when he died he had seen himself undergo an morease, in 
for^y years, of fifty-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
persons. He had a frog’s fertfiity. 
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I must explain that the figures set doTvn above, as the populatfoji 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, are several months old These towns 
are fiar larger now. In fact, I have just seen a newspaper estimate 
which gives the former seventy-one thousand, and the latter seventy- 
eight thousand. This booh will not reach the public for six or seven 
months yet, none of the figures will be worth much then 

We had a ghmpse of Davenport, which is another beautiful cHy, 
crowning a hill—a phrase which apphes to all these towns j for they 
axe all oomdy, all well built, clean, orderly, pleasant to the eye, and 
cheering to the spirit, and they are all situated upon hdls. There¬ 
fore we will give that phrase a rest The Indians have a tradition 
that Marquette and Joliet camped where Davenport now stands, m 
1673. The neixt white man who camped there, did it about a hun¬ 
dred and seventy years later—m 1834 Davenport has gathered its 
thirty thousand people within the past thirty years. She sends more 
children to her schools now, than her whole population numbered 
twenty-three years ago She has the usual Upper Biver quota of 
factories, newspapers, and institutions of learning; she has telephones, 
local telegraphs, an electric alarm, and an admirable paid fire depart¬ 
ment, cGnsasting of six hook and ladder companies, four steam fire 
engines, and thirty churches. Davenport is the oficial residence of 
two bishops—Episcopal and Cathohc. 

Opposite Davenport is the flourishing town of Hock Island, which 
lies at the foot of the Upper Hapids A great railroad bridge connects 
the two towns—one of the thirteen which fret the Mississippi and 
the pilots, between St. Loms and St PauL 

The charming island of Hock Island, three miles long and half a 
mile wide, belongs to the Umted States, and the Government has 
turned it into a wonderful park, CTihaucuig its natural attractions by 
art, and threading its fine forests with many nules of drives. Near 
the centre of the island one catches glimpses, through the trees, of ten 
vast stone fouivstory buildings, each of which covers an acre of ground. 
These are the Government workshops 3 for the Hock Island estahhrii- 
ment is a national armoury and arsenaL 

We move up the nver—always through enchanting scenery, there 
being no other kind on the Upper Mississippi—and pass Moline, a 
centre of vast manufacturing mdustries, and Olinton and, Lyon% 
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lumber centres; and presently reach Dubuque, which is situated 
in a rich mineral region The lead mines are very pioductive, and 
of wide extent. Dubuque has a great number of manufacturing 
establishments ; among them a plough factory which has for 
customers all Christendom in general At least so I was told by an 
agent of the concern who was on the boat He said— 

' You show me any country under the sun where they really know 
haw to plough, and if I don’t show you oui^ maik on the plough they 



use, ril eat that plough, and I won’t ask for any Woostershyre 
sauce to flavour it up with, either ’ 

All this part of the nver is rich in Indian history and traditions. 
Black Hawk’s was once a puissant name hereabouts, as was Keokuk’s, 
farther down. A few miles below Dubuque is the T4te de Mort— 
Death’s-head rock, or bluff—to the top of which the French drove a 
band of Indians, in early times, and cooped them up there, with death 
for a certainty, and only the manner of it matter of choice—^to starve, 
or jump off and kill themselves Black Hawk adopted the ways of 
the white people, toward the end of his life, and when he died he 
was buried^ near Des Monies, in Christian fashion, modified by Indian 
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custom; that is to say, clothed in a Christian military unifonn, and 
with a Christian cane in his hand, but deposited in the grave in a 
sitting posture. Formerly, a horse had always been biined with a 
chief The substitution of the cane show's that Black Hawk’s haughty 
nature was really humbled, and he expected to walk when he got 
over 

We noticed that above Dubuque the water of the Mississippi was 
ohve-green—^iich and beautiful and semi-transpaa’ent, with the sun 
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on it. Of course the water was nowhere as clear or of as fine a com¬ 
plexion as it IS in some other seasons of the year, for now it was at 
flood stage, and therefore dimmed and blurred by the mud manufac¬ 
tured fhim caving banks. 

The majestic bluflfe that overlook the river, along through this 
region, charm one with the grace and variety of their forms, and the 
soft beauty of their adornment. The steep verdant slope, whose base 
is at the water’s edge, is topped by lofty rampart of broken, tuireted i 
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Tocksi which are exquisitely ndi and mellow in colour—mainly dark 
browns and dull greens, but splashed with other tints. And tlien 
you have the shining nver, winding here and there and yonder, its 
sweep interrupted at mtervak by clusters of wooded islands thieaded 
by sdver channeU, and you have glimpses of distant villagas, a&leep 
upon capes j and of stealthy rafts slipping along in the shade of the 
forest walls j and of white steamers vanishing around remote 
points. And it is all as tranquil and reposeful as dreamland, and has 
nothing this-worldly about it—nothing to hang a fret or a worry 
upon 

Until the unholy tram comes tearing along—which it presently 
does, ripping the sacred solitude to rags and tatters with its devil's 
warwhoop and the roar and thunder of its rushing wheels—and 
straightway you are back in this world, and with one of its frets 
ready to hand for your entertainment • for you remember that this is 
the very road whose stock always goes down after you buy it, and 
always goes up agam as soon as you sell it It makes me shudder to 
this day, to remember that I once came near not getting nd of my 
stock at all. It must he an awful thmg to have a railroad left on 
your hands. 

The locomotive is in sight from the deck of the steamboat almost 
the whole way frum St. Louis to St Paul—eight hundred miles. 
These railroads have made havoo with the steamboat commerce The 
derk of our boat was a steamboat clerk before these roads were bmlt. 
In that day the influx of population was so great, and the freight 
busmess so heavy, that the boats were not able to keep up with the 
demands made upon their carrying capacity; conseqnently the captams 
were very independent and airy—^pretty * biggity,' as Uncle Bemus 
would say. The clerk nut-shelled the contrast between the former 
tune and the present, thus— 

‘ Boat used to land—captam on hurricane roof—mighty stiff and 
straight—^iron ramrod for a spine—kid gloves, plug tile, hair parted 
behmd—man on shore takes off hat and says— 

< « Glot twenty-eight tons of wheat, cap’n—^be great favour if you 
can take them " 

‘ Captam says— 

‘ ^ *11 take two of them ’*—and don't even condescend to look at hiio* 
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^ But nowadays the captain takes off his old slouch, and smilas 
all the way around to the back of hia ears, and gets off a bow which 
he hasn’t got any ramrod to interfere with, and says— 

‘ “ Glad to see you, Smith, glad to see you—^you’i'e looking well— 
haven’t seen yon looking so well for years—what yon got for us 1 ** 

‘ Nuth’n”, says Smith, and keeps his hat on, and just turns hia 
back and goes to talking with somebody else 

* Oh, yes, eight years ago, the captain was on top, but it’s Smith’s 



turn now Bight years ago a boat used to go up the river with every 
stateroom full, and people piled five and six deep on the cabin floor j 
and a solid deck-load of immigrants and harvesters down bdow, into 
the bargain To get a first-class stateroom, you’d got to prove sixteen 
(juarterings of nobility and four hundred years of descent, or be per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the nigger that blacked the captain’s boots. 
But it’s all changed now, plenty staterooms above, no harvesters 
below— ihere’s a patent self-binder now, and they don’t have haav 
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veaters any more; they've gone where the woodbine twineth—^ond 
they didn't go by steamboat, either; went by the train.' 

T7p in this region we met massed acres of Inmber rafts coming 
down—^but not floating leisurely along, in the old-fashioned way, 
manned with joyous and reckless crews of fiddling, song-singing, 
whiskey-dnnkmg, breakdown-dancing rapscallions, no, the whole 
thing was shoved swiftly along by a powerful stem-wheeler, modem 
fashion, and the small crews w«^ quiet, orderly men, of a sedate 
business aspect, with not a suggestion of romance about them any¬ 
where. 

Along here, somewhere, on a black night, we ran some exceed¬ 
ingly narrow and intricate island-chutes by aid of the electric light. 
Behmd was solid blackness—a crackless bonk of it, ahead, a narrow 
dhow of water, curving between dense walls of foliage that almost 
touched our bows on both sides; and here eveiy individual leaf, and 
eveiy individual npple stood out m its natural colour, and flooded 
with a glare as of noonday mtensified. The efieot was strange, and 
fine, and very striking 

We passed Frame du Ohien, another of Father Marquette's camping- 
places ; and after some hours of progress through varied and beautifal 
scenery, reached La Oroase. Here is a town of twelve or thirteen 
thousand population, with electric hghted streets, and with blocks of 
buildmgs which are stately enough, and also architecturally fine 
enough, to command respect m any mty. It is a choice town, and we 
made satisfeLctory use of the hour allowed us, in roaming it over^ 
though the weather was rainier than necessary. 
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CHAPTER LtX. 

liEQE£n>8 AITD SOEKEBY. 

We added seyered passengers to our list, at La Crosse; among others 
an old gentleman who had come to this north-western region with the 
early settlers, end was familiar with every part of it. Pardonably 
proud of it, too. He said— 

‘TouTl find scenery between here and St. Paul that can give the 
Hudson points. Yon'U have the Queen^s Bluff—seven hundred feet 
high, and just as imposing a spectacle as you can find anywheres, 
and Trempeleau Island^ which isn’t like any other island in America, 
I believe, for it is a gigantic mountain, with precipitous sides, and is 
full of Indian traditions, and used to he full of rattlesnakes, if yon 
eat(h the sun just nght there, you will have a picture that will stay 
with you. And above Winona you’ll have lovely prauies, and then 
come the Thousand Islands, too beautiful for anything j green t why 
you never saw fohage so green, nor packed so thick; it’s hke a 
thousand plu^ cushions afioat on a looking-glass—^when the water’s 
still; and then the monstrous blufib on both sides of the nver— 
ragged, rugged, dark-complecfced—just the frame that's wanted; you 
always want a strong frame, you know, to throw up the nice pomts 
of a delicate picture and make them stand out.’ 

The old gentleman also told us a touching IndiaTi legend or two 
—but not very powerftil ones 

After Ibis excursion into history, he came back to the scenery, 
and descnbed it, detail by detail, from the Thousand lalands to 
St. Paul, naming its names with such facility, tnppmg along hiS 
ikane with such nimble and confident ease, slamming in a three^ 
ton word, here and there, with such a complacent air of’t isn’t* 
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anything, -I-can-do-it-any-tame-I-want-to, and letting ojff fine siir- 
piises of lund eloquence at such judidous intervals, that I presently 
began to suspect— 

But no matter what I began to suspect Hear him— 

‘ Ten miles above Winona we come to Fountain Oiiy, nestling 
sweetly at the feet of difis that lift their awful fronts, Jovelike, 
toward the blue depths of heaven, bathing them in virgm atmo¬ 
spheres that have known no other contact save that of angels* wings. 
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‘ And neat we glide through silver waters, amid lovely and stu, 
pendous aspects of nature that attune oui hearts to adoring admira¬ 
tion, about twelve miles, and strike Mount Yernon, six hundred fbet 
high, with romantic rums of a once first-class hotel perched far among 
the cloud shadows that mottle its dizzy heights-'sole remnant of onee- 
flouiishing Mount Yemen, town of early days, now desolate and 
ntfcwly deserted. 
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* And to we move on* Past Chimney Bock we fly—noble shaft 
of six htinclred feet, then just before landing at Minnieska onr atten¬ 
tion IS attracted by a most striking promontory rising over five 
hundred feet—the ideal mountain pyramid. Its come shape— 
thickly-wooded surface girding its sides, and its apex like that of a 
cone, cause the spectator to wonder at nature^s workings, rrom its 
dizzy heights supeib views of the forests, streams, Hufls, hills and 
dales below and beyond for miles are brought withm its focus. 
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What grander nver scenery can be conceived, as we gaze upon ihis 
enchanting landscape, ftom the uppermost pomt of these bluflh upon 
the valleys below J The primeval wildness and awful loneliness of 
these sublime creations o£ nature and nature’s God, excite feelings of 
unbounded admiration, and the recollection of which can never he 
eShced fiom the memory, as we view them in any direction, 

‘ Next we have the lion’s Head and the Lioness’s Head, carved 
by nature’s hand, to adem and doxtonate the beauteous stream; and 
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then anon the river widens, and a most charming and magnificent 
view of the valley before us suddenly bursts upon our vision ,* rugged 
hills, clad with verdant forests from summit to base, level prame 
lands, holding m their lap the beautiful Wabasha, City of the Heahng 
Waters, puissant foe of Bright’s disease, and that grandest conception 
of nature’s works, incomparable Lake Pepin—^these constitute a pic¬ 
ture whereon the tourist’s eye may gaze uncounted hours, with rapture 
unappeased and unappeasable 
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< And BO we glide along, m due time encountering those majestic 
domes, the mighty Sugar Loaf, and the sublime Maiden’s Book— 
which latter, romantic superstition has invested with a voice, and 
oft-times as the hirch canoe glides near, at twilight, the dusky paddler 
fancies he hears the soft sweet musio of the long-departed Wmonn, 
darling of Indian song and itory* 
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‘Then lbx>nienao looms upon our yiaion, ddightfol resort of jaded 
Bummer tourists; then progressive Ked Wing; and Diamond Bluff, 
impressive and preponderous m its lone sublimilT’; then Prescott and 
HhB St, Croix j and anon we see bursting upon us the domes and 
steeples of St. Paul, giant young chief of the North, marching with 
sevendeague stride in the van of progress, banner-bearer of the highest 
and newest civilisation, carving his beneficent way with the toma- 
hawk of oommeTdal enterprise, sounding the warwhoop of CQuiatian 
culture, tearing off the reeling scalp of sloth and superstition to plant 
there the steam-plough and the school-house—ever in his front stretch 
arid lawlessness, ignorance, crime, despair; ever in his wake bloom 
the jail, the gallows, and the pulpit ; and ever-* 

* Pb^ve you ever travelled with a panorama i ' 

* I have formerly served m that capamiy.' 

3£y suspicion was confirmed 

♦Do you still travel with it 

♦ No, she IS laid up till the fall season opens. 1 am helping now 
to work np the materials for a Tourist’s Guide which the St. Lotus and 
St. Paul Packet Oompauy are going to issue this summer for the 
benefit of travellers who go by that hne.’ 

* When you were talking of Maiden’s Rook, you spoke of the long- 
departed Winona, darling of Indian song and story Is she the 
maiden of the rockt—and are the two connected by legend 1 ’ 

♦ Tee, and a very tragic and painful one. Perhaps the most 
odebrated, as well as the most pathetic, of all the legends of the 
Mississippi’ 

We asked him to tdl it. He dropped out of his conversational 
vein and back mto his lecture-gait without an effort, and rolled on as 
follows— 

♦ A little distance above Lake City is a famous point known as 
Maiden’s Rock, which is not only a picturesque spot, but is full of 
romantic interest from the event which gave it its name. Not many 
years ago this locality was a favourite resort for the Sioux Indians 
on account of the fine fishing and hunting to be had there, and large 
numbers of them were always to be found m this locality. Among 
the familie s which used to resort hero, was one belonging to the tnbe 
of Wabasha. We-no-na (first-born) was the name of a maiden who 
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had plighted her troth to a lover helonging to the same band But 
her stem parents had promised her hand to another, a famous wamor, 
and insisted on her wedding him The day was fixed by her parents, 
to her great gnef She appeared to accede to the proposal and accom¬ 
pany them to the rook, for the purpose of gathering flowers for the 
feast. On reaching the lock, We-no-na 
ran to its summit and standing on its 
edge upbraided her parents who were 
below, for their cruelty, and then singing 
a death-duge, threw herself from the 
precipice and dashed them m pieces on 
the rock below * 

‘ Bashed who in pieces—her parents ? * 

‘Yes.' 

^ Well, it certainly was a tragic busi¬ 
ness, as you say And moreover, there 
is a startling kind of dramatic surprise 
about it whiob I was not looking for It 
is a distmct improvement upon the 
threadbare form of Indian legend. There 
are fifty Lover^s Leaps along the Missis¬ 
sippi from whose summit disappointed 
Indian girls have jumped, but this is 
the only jump in the lot that turned out 
in the right and satisfactory way What 
became of Winona ? * 

* She was a good deal jarred up and 
jolted. hut she got herself together and 
disappeared before the coroner reached 
the fatal spot, and *tis said she sought lkotuber 

and mamed her tnie love, and wandered 

with him to some distant clime, where she lived happy ever after, 
her gentle spirit mellowed and chastened by the romantic incident 
which had so early deprived her of the sweet guidance of a mother’s 
love and a father’s protecting arm, and thrown her, all unfriended^ 
upon the cold chanty of a censorious world ’ 

I was glad to hear the lecturer’s description of the scenery, for it 
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asfflfited my appreciatLon of 'what I saw of it^ and enabled me to 
Imagine such of it as we lost by the mtrasion of night. 

Afi the lecturer remarked, this whole region is blanketed with 
Indian tales and traditions. But I reminded him that people nsuflUy 
merely mention this fact—domg it in a way to make a body’s mouth 
water—and judiciously stopped there. Why t Because the impres¬ 
sion left, was that these tales were full of madent and imagination— 
a pleasant impression which would be promptly dissipated if the tsJea 
were told, I diowed him a lot of this sort of literature which I had 
been collecting, and he confessed that it was poor etoS, exceedingly 
sorry rubbish; and I ventured to add that the legends which he had 
himself told ns were of this character, with the single exception of the 
admirable story of Winona. He granted these facts, but said that if 
I would hunt up Mr. Schoolcraft’s book, published near fifty years 
ago, and now doubtless out of prmt, I would find some Indian mven- 
tions in it that were very far from being barren of incident and 
imagination, that the tales m Hiawatha were of this sort, and they 
came from Schoolcraff s book j and that there were others in the same 
book which Mr. Longfellow could have turned into verse with good 
efiect, For instance, there was the legend of * The Undying Head.’ 
He could not tell it, for many of the details had grown dim in his 
memory j but he would recommend me to find it and enlarge my 
respect for the Indian imagination. He said that this tale, and most 
of the others in the book, were current among the Indians along this 
part of the Mississippi when he first came here; and that the contri¬ 
butors to Schoolcrait’s book had got them directly from Indian lips, 
and had written them down with strict exactness, and withoutembd- 
lishments of their owm 

I have fonnd the boot The lecturer was light. There are 
several legends in it which confirm what he said. I wiU offer two of 
them —^ The Undymg Head,’ and ‘ Peboan and Seegwun, an Allegory 
of the Seasons.* The latter is used m Hiawatha; but it is worth 
reading in the original form, if only that one may see how effective a 
genuine poem can be without the helps and graces of poetic measure 
jmd rhythm— 
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An old man was sitting alone in his lodge, by the side of a frozen stream* 
It was the close of wmter, and his fire was almost out He appeared very 
old and very desolate. His locks were white with age, and he trembled in 
every jomt. Day after day passed m solitude, and he heard nothing but the 
sound of the tempest, sweeping before it the new-fallen snow. 

One day, as his fire was just dying, a handsome young man approached 
and entered his dwelling. His cheeks were red with the blood of youth, his 
eyes sparkled with animation, and a smile played upon his hps He walked 
with a light and quick step. Hia forehead -was bound with a wreath of 
sweet grass, m place of tf warrior’s frontlet, and he carried a bunch of flowers 
m hifl hand. 

< Ah, my son/ said the old man, * I am happy to see you. Gome in. 
Gome and tell me of your adventures, and what strange lands yon have been 
to see. Let us pass the night together. I will tell you of my prowess and 
exploits, and what 1 can perform. You shall do the same, and we will amuse 
ourselves ’ 

He then drew from his sack a curiously wrought antique pipe, and 
havmg filled it with tobacco, rendered mild by a mixture of certam leaves, 
handed it to his guest. When this ceremony was conduded th^ began to 

‘ I blow my breath,’ said the old man,' end the stream stands stilL The 
water becomes stiff and hard as dear stone,’ 

breathe,’ said the young man, 'and.flowers ^mg up over the 

plain.’ 

'I shake my locks,’ retorted the old man, 'and snow covers the land. 
The leaves fall from the trees at my command, and my breath blows them 
away. The birds get up from the water, and fly to a distant land. The 
MiiTOfllfl hide themsdves from my breath, and the very ground becomes as 
bard as fimt.’ 

'I shake my ringlets,’rejoined the young man, 'and wann showers of 
soft rain fall upon the eartL The planis lift up then heads out of the esnth, 
like the eyes of children glistening with ddight. My voice recalls the birds. 
The warmth of my breath unlocks the streams Music fills the groves wher¬ 
ever I walk, and all nature rejoices.’ 

At Imigth the sun began to rise A gentle warmth came over the place. 
The tongpie of the old man became silent The robm and bluebird began to 
smg on the top of the lodge. The stream began to murmur by the door, ai^ 
the fragrance of growing herbs and flowers came softly on the vernal 
breeze. 
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SPECITTLA.TIONS AKD OONOLUSIONS, 

Wl^ reached Bt. Paul, at the head of navigation of the Missisedppv 
ind there our voyage of two thousand miles from New Orleans ended* 
Et IB about a ten-day tnp by steamer. It can probably be done 
jmcker by raiL I judge so because I know that one may go by rail 
xom St Louis to Hannibal—a distance of at least a hundred and 
rsfenty miles—^in seven hours. This is better than walkings unless 
me is in a hurry 

The season bemg far advanced when we were m New Orleans, 
bhe roses and magnolia blossoms were falling ; but here m St Paul 
it was the snow In New Orleans we had caught an occasional 
withering breath from over a crater, apparently, here in St. Paul 
we caught a frequent benumbmg one frx>m over a glacier, apparently. 

I am not trying to astonish by these statistics No, it is only 
natural that there should be a sharp difference between dimatea 
which lie upon parallels of latitude which are one or two thousand 
miles apart. I take this position, and I will hold it and maintain it 
m spite of the newspapers. The newspaper thinks it isn't a natural 
thing; and once a year, m February, it remarks, with ill-concealed 
exclamation points, that while we, away up here are fighting snow 
and ice, folks are having new strawberries and peas down South, 
callaa are blooming out of doors, and the people are complaining oi 
the warm weather. The newspaper never gets done being surprised 
about it. It IB caught regularly every February. There must be a 
reason for thiS; and this reason must be change of hands at the 
editorial desk. You cannot eurpnse an individual more ^lan twiofr 
with the same marvel—^not even with the February miradeaof ti|i 
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Southern diinate, but if you keep putting new hands at the editorial 
desk every year or two, and forget to vaccinate them against the 
annual climatic surprise, that same old thing is going to occur right 
along Each year one new hand vnU have the disease, and be safe 
from its recun ence, but this does not save tbe newspaper. No, the 
newspaper is m as bad case as ever, it will for ever have its new 
band, and so, it will break out with the strawberry surprise every 
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Eebmaiy as long as it lives. The new hand is curable, the news¬ 
paper itself IS mcurable An act of Congress—no. Congress could 
not prohibit the strawberry surprise without questionably stretching 
its powers. An amendment to the Constitution might fix the thmg, 
and that is probably the best and quickest way to get at it Under 
authonly of such an amendment, Congress could then pass an act 
mfiicting imprisonment for life for the fii^ ofienoei and some sort of 
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lingering deatih for subsequent ones; and tbiSj no doubt^ would pi€h 
sently give us a rest. At the same time, the amendment and the 
resulfing aot and penalties might easily be made to cover various 
cognate abuses, such as the Annual-Veteran-who-has-Yoted-for-Every- 
President- from-W ashmgton-down,- and-Walked-to - the-Polls-Yestei> 
day-with-as-Bnghten-EyMjad-as-Firm-arStep-as-Ever, and ten or 
eleven other weary yearly marvels of that sort, and of the Oldest-Pree- 
mason, and Oldest-Prmter, and Oldest-Baptist-Preaoher, and Oldeet- 
Alumnus sort, and Three-Children-Born-aWBirth sort, and so on, and 
BO on And then England would take it up and pass a law prohibiting 
the further use of Sidn^ Smith’s jokes, and appointing a commis¬ 
sioner to Gonstruot some new ones. Then life would be a sweet 
dream of rest and peace, and the nations would cease to long for 
heaven. 

But I wander from my theme. St. Paul is a wonderful town* 
It is put together m solid blocks of honest brick and stone, and has 
the aar of intending to stay Its post-office was established thirty-six 
years ago, and by and hy, when the postmaster received a letter, he 
earned it to WaBhington, horseback, to mquire what was to he done 
with it. Such is the legend. Two frame houses were built that year, 
and several persons were added to the population. A recent number 
of the leading St, Paul paper, the * Pioneer Press,* gives some 
statistics which famish a vivid contrast to that old state of things, to 
wit: Population, autumn of the present year (1882), 71,000; 
number of letters handled, first half of the year, 1,209,387; number 
of houses bmlt during three-quarters of ike year, 989 ; their cost, 
1^3,186,000. The increase of letters over the corresponding six months 
of last year was fifty per cent. Last year the new buildings added to 
the city cost above j^4,500,000. St. Paul’s strength lies in her com¬ 
merce—^I mean his commerce. He is a manufacturmg dty, of course 
—ell the cities of that region ore—-but he is peculiarly strong m the 
matter of commerce. Last year his jobbing trade amounted to up¬ 
wards of j^52,000,000. 

He has a custom-house, and is building a costly capital to replace 
the one recently burned—^for he is the capital of the State. He has 
churdies without end; and not the cheap poor kmd, hut the kind 
that the rioh Protestant puts up,Ike kind tiiot the poor Irish ^bire^ 
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the streets are obstructed with budding material, and this is being 
compacted mto houses as fast as possible, to make room for more— 
for other people are anxious to build, as soon as they can get the ruse 
of the streets to pile up their bnoks and stuff in. 

How solemn and beautiful is the thought, that the earliest pioneer 
of civilisation, the van-leader of civilisation, is never the steamboat, 
never the railroad, never the newspaper, never the Sabbath-school, 
never the missionary—but always whiskey I Such is the case Look 
history over, you will see. The missionary comes after the whiskey— 
I mean he arrives after the whiskey has arrived ^ necst comes the poor 



immgrant, with ase and hoe and rifle, next, the trader, next, the 
misoellaneons mah; next, the gambler, the desperado, the highway¬ 
man, and all their kindred in am of both sexes j and next, the smart 
chap who has bought up an old grant that covers all the land, this 
bringe the lawyer tribe, the vigilance committee brings the niider- 
takei. All these interests bring the newspaper; the newspaper 
starfs up politics and a railroad, all hands turn to and bmld a church 
and ajail-and behold, civilisation is established for ever m the land 
But wL^ey, you see, was the van-leader m this beneficent work. It 

always is. It was like,* foreigna^-and excusable in a foreigner—to 
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be ignorant of this great truth, and wander off into astronomy to 
borrow a symbol But if he had been conversant with the facts, he 
would have said— 

Westward the Jug of Empire takes its way. 

This great van-leader arrived upon the ground which St Paul 
now occupies, m June 1837. Yes, at that date, Pierre Parrant, a 
Oonadian, built the fust cabin, uncorked his jug, and began to sell 
whiskey to the Indianfl The result is before us. 

All that I have said of the newness, bnskness, swift progress, 
wealth, intelligence, fine and substantial architecture, and general 
sl ash and go, and energy of St Paul, will apply to his near neighbour, 
Minneapolis—with the addition that the latter is the bigger of the 
two dties. 

These extraordinary towns were ten miles apart, a few months 
ago, but«v®^ growmg so fast that they may possibly be joined now, 
and gettiljg along under a single mayor. At any rate, within five 
years from now there will be at least such a substantial hgament of 
buildings stretching between them and uniting them that a stranger 
will not be able to tell where the one Siamese twin leaves off and the 
other begins. CJombined, they will then number a population of two 
hundred and fifty thousand, if they continue to grow as they are now 
growmg Thus, this centre of population at the head of Missis¬ 
sippi navigation, will then, b^m a rivalry as to numbers, with that 
centre of population at the foot of it—^New Orleans. 

Minneapolis is situated at the falls of St. Anthony, which stretch 
across the nver, fifteen hundred feet, and have a fell of eighty-two 
feet—a waterpower which, by art, has been made of inestimable value^ 
busmess-wise, though somewhat to the damage of the Falls as a spec¬ 
tacle, or as a background against which to get your photograph taken. 

Thirty flouring-mills tom out two million barrels of the very 
choicest of fiour every year, twenty sawmills produce two hundred 
million feet of lumber annually; then there are woollen mills, cotton 
mills, paper and oil mills; and sash, nail, furniture, barrel, and other 
factories, without number, so to speak. The great fiouring-miUs here 
and at St Paul use the *new process * and nmsh the wheat by rolling^ 
instead of imnduur it. 
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Sixteen railroads meet in Minneapolis, and sixty-five passengei 
trams arrive and depart daily 

In this place, os in St. Paul, journalism thrives Here there are 
three great dailies, ten weeklies, and three monthlies. 

There is a university, with four hundred students—and, better 
still, its good efforts are not confined to enlightening the one sex. 
There aie sixteen public schools, with buildings which cost 00,000, 
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there are six thousand pupils and one hundred and twenty-eight 
teachers. There are also seventy churches existing, and a lot more 
projected. The banks aggregate a capital of ^3,000,000, and the 
wholesale jobbmg trade of the town amounts to ^60,000,000 a year. 

Hear St Paul and Minneapolis are several pomte of interest— 
Fort Snelling, a fortress occupying a river-bluff a hundred feet high; 
the falls of Minnehaha, White-bear Lake, and so forth Thebea^atir 
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lilt from me, in tliat direction. The White-bear Lake is less known, 
It IS a lovely sheet of water, and is being utilised as a summer resort 
by the weath and fashion of the State It has its club-house, and its 
hotel, with the modem improvements and conveniences, its fine 
summer residences 5 and plenty of fishing, hunting, and pleasant drives. 
There are a dozen minor summer resorts around about St Paul and 
Minneapolis, but the White-bear Lake is the resort. Connected 
with White-bear Lake is a most idiotic Indian legend. I would 
resist the temptation to print it here, if I could, but the task is 
beyond my strength. The guide-book names the preserver of the 
legend, and compliments his ‘facile pen,' Without further com¬ 
ment or delay then, let as turn the said facile pen loose upon the 
reader— 


Ak. IiSQSNXj 0? ^ Ti A k w. 

Bveiy spring, for perhaps a century, or as long as there has been a nation 
of red men, an island m the middle of Wlute-bear Lake has been visited by 
a hand of Indians for the purpose of making maple sugar. 

Tradition says that many springs ago, while upon this island, a young 
waxnar loved and wooed the daughter of his chief, and it is said, also, the 
mftidffn loved the wamor. He had agam and agam been refused her hand 
by her parents, the old chief alleging that he was no brave, and his old con¬ 
sort called him a woman I 

The sun had again set upon the ‘sugar-hush,’ and the bright moon rose 
high m the bright blue heavens, when the young wamor took down his fiute 
and want out alone^ once more to smg the story of his love, the mild breeze 
gently moved the two gay feathers m his head-dress, and as he mounted on the 
tnmk of a leaning tree, the damp snow fell firom his feet heavily. As he 
raised his fiute to his bps, his blanket slipped firom hia well-formed shoulders, 
and lay partly on the snow beneath. He began his wend, wild love-song, 
but soon felt that he was cold, and as he reached back for his blanket, some 
unseen hand laid it gently on his shoulders, it was the hand of his love, his 
guardian angel She took her place beside him, and for the present they 
were happy, for the Indian has a heart to love, and m this pnde he is as 
noUia as m his own freedom, whidi makes him the child of the forest As 
the l^fend runs, a large white-heer, thmidng, perhaps, that polar snows and 
dismal winter weather extended everywhere, took up tus journey southward, 
Ba at length approached the northern shore of the lake which now bears hia 
na'me, walked down the bank and made bis way noiselessly through the 
deep heavy snow toward the island. It was the same spring ATn^nf-ng that 
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the loTers met They had 
left their first retreat^ and 
were now seated amongf 
the hranches of a large elm 
which hung far over the 
lake (The same tiee is 
still standing, and excites 
universal curiosity and in¬ 
terest ) For fear of bemg 
detect^, they talked almost 
in a whisper, and now, 
that they might get hack 
to camp in good time and 
thereby avoid suspicion, 
they were 3 ust rismg to 
return, when the maiden 
uttered a shriek which was 
heard at the camp, and 
hounding toward the young 
brave, she caught his blan¬ 
ket, but missed the direc¬ 
tion of her foot and fell, 
hearing the blanket with 
her mto the great arms 
of the ferocious monster 
Instantly every man, wo¬ 
man, and child of the hand 
were upon the hank, but 
all unarmed Ones and 
wailings went up from every 
mouth. What was to he 
done? In the meantime 
this white and savage beast 
held the breathless maiden 
in bis huge grasp, and 
fondled with bis precious 
prey as if be were used to 
Bcenes like this One deaf¬ 
ening yell from the lover 
warrior is beard above the 
cries of hundreds of his 
tnbe, and dashing away to 
bis wigwam be grasps bis 
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to the scene of fear and fright, rushes out fdong the leanmg tree to the 
spot where his treasure fell, and springing with the fiiry of a mad panther, 
pounced upon his prey. The animal turned, and with one stroke of hia huge 
paw brought the lovers heart to heart, hut the next moment the wamor, 
with one plunge of the hlade of his knife, opened the crimson dmcea of death, 
and the dying h^r relax^ his hold* 

That night there was no more sleep for the hand or the lovers, and as the 
young and the old danced about the carcass of the dead monster, the gallant 
warrior was presented with another plume, and ere another moon had set 
he had a bving treasure added to his heart. Their children for many years 
played upon the skin of the white-heor—from which the lake derives its 

—and the maiden and the brave lememhered long the fearful scene and 
rescue that made Ihem one, for Kis-se-me-pa and Ka-go-ka could never fois 
get their fearful encounter with the huge monster that came so near sending 
t-hftTn to the happy hunting-ground. 

It is a perplexiiig business. IPirst, she fell down out of the tree— 
1^ end the blanket j and the hear caught her and fondled her—^her 
and the blanket; Ihrai she fell up into the tree again’—leaving the 
Uanket; meantune the lover goes wajvwhoopmg home and comes 
back ‘ heeled,* climbs the tree, jumps down on the bear, the girl jumps 
down after him —apparently, for she was up the tree—^resumes her 
place in the beards arms along with the blanket, the lover rams his 
knife into the bear, and saves—whom, the blanket? No—nothing 
of the sort. Ton get yoursdf all worked up and excited about that 
blanket^ and then all of a sudden, just when a happy climax seelna 
imminent you are let down fiat—nothmg saved but the girl 
Whereas, one is not mterested in the girl; she is not the promi¬ 
nent feature of the legend. Nevertheless, there you are left, and 
there you must remain; for if you live a thousand years you will 
never know who got the blanket. A dead man could get up a better 
legend than thisone. 1 don’t mean a fresh dead man either, 1 mean a 
tTiMi that’s been dead weeks and weeks. 

We struck the home-trail now, and in a few hours were in that 
astonishing Chic^o—a eiiy where they are always rubbing the lamp, 
and fetohi^ up the genii, and contriving and aohievmg new impos- 
sihihties. It is hopeless for the occasLonal visitor to try to keep up 
wrih Chicago—she outgrows his propheries faster than he can make 
them- ^ is always a noveliy, for she is never the Ohioago you 
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saw when you parsed through the last tune The Pennsylyania road 
rushed ns to New York without nuesing schedule tune ten minutes 
anywhere on the mute, and there ended one of the most enjoyable 
five-thousand-mile journeys I have ever had the good fortune to 
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VOYAQB OF TEE TIMMEEBMOOTUT'S RELIEF BOAT 
THBOUGE THE imiJWATEB REGIONS. 

It was nine o’clock Thursday momiDg when the ^ Susie ’ left the SEssisaippr 
and entered Old Biver^ or what is now called the mouth of theHed. Ascen¬ 
ding on the left, a flood was pouimg m through and over the levees on the 
Ohiidler plantation, the most northern point m Pointe Ooup4e parish* The 
water completely covered the place, although the levees had given way hut 
a short time before. The stock had been gathered m a large flat-boat, 
where, without food, as we passed, the animals were huddled together, 
waiting for a boat to tow them o£ On the nght-hand side of the river is 
Turnbull's Island, and on it is a large plantation which formerly was pro¬ 
nounced one of the most fertile in the State. The water has hitherto allowed 
it to go scot-free m usual floods, but now broad sheets of water told only 
where fields were. The top of the protectmg levee could be seen here and 
there, but nearly all of it was submerged. 

The trees have put on a greener fohage since the water has poured 
and the woods look bnght and fresh, but this pleasant aspect to the eye is 
neutralised by the interminable waste of water We pass mile after 
and it 15 nothing but trees standing up to their branches m water. A watesh 
turkey now and again rises and files ahead mto the loi^ avenue of 
A pirogue sometimes flits ftom the bushes and crosses the’Ped Bzv«r 
way out to the Mississippi, but the sad-faced paddlers never turn 
to look at our boat The puffing of the boat is music in this 
afiects one most cunously. It is not the gloom of deep forests or 
caverns, but a pecuhar kind of solemn silence and impMssive awe 
one perforce to its recognition. We passed two negro fiunffiaa ^ 

up m the willows this moming. They were evidently of tire ^ 

as they had a supply of meal and three or four hofis.witii'liheBai ^ 
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yrere about twenty feet square, and m front of an improYised shelter earth 
had been placed, on which they built their fii-e. 

The current running' down the Atchafalaya was very swift, the Missisappi 
showing a predilection m that direction, which needs only to be seen to 
enforce the opinion of that nver’e desperate endeavours to find a short way 
to the Gulf. Small boats, skiffs, pirogues, etc, are m great demand, and 
many have been stolen by piratical negroes, who take them where they will 
bnng the greatest pnce From what was told me by Mr. 0 P Ferguson, 
a planter near Red River Landing, whose place has just gone under, there 
is much suffering m the rear of that place The negroes had given up aU 
thoughts of a crevasse there, as the upper levee had stood so long, and when 
It did come they were at its mercy On Thursday a number were taken out 
of trees and off of cabm roofs and brought in, many yet remaining. 

One does not appredate the sight of earth until he has travelled through 
a flood. At sea one does not expect or look for it, hut here, with fluttemig 
leaves, diadowy forest aisles, house-tops harely visible, it is expected. In 
fact a grave-yard, if the mounds were above water, would be appreciated. 
The river here is known only because there is an opening in the trees, and 
that is alh It is m width, from Fort Adams on the left hank of the 
Mississippi to the benk of Rapides Fonsb, a distance of about sixty miles. A 
large portion of this was under cultivation, particularly along the Mississippi 
and back of the Red. When Red River proper was entered, a strong current 
was running directly across it, pursuing the same direction as that of the 
Mississippi 

After a run of some hours, Black River was reached. Hardly was it 
entered before signs of suffering became visible. All the willows tdong the 
banks were stripped of their leaves One man, whom your correspondent 
spoke to, said that he had had one hundred and fifty head of cattle and one 
hundred head of hogs. At the fiist appearance of water he had started to 
drive them tc the high lands of Avoyelles, thirty-five miles off, hut he lost 
fifty head of the beef cattle and sixty hogs Black River is quite picturesque, 
even if its shores are under water A dense growth of ash, oak, gum, and 
hkkory make the shores almost impenetrable, and where one can get a view 
down some avenue m the trees, only the dun outlmes of distant trunks can 
be harely distinguished in the gloom. 

A few miles up this nver, the depth of water on the hanks was fully eight 
feet, and on all sides could be seen, stiU holding against the strong current, 
the tops of cabina Here and there one overturned was surrounded drift¬ 
wood, forming the nucleus of possibly some future island 

In order to save coal, as it was mipossihle to get that fuel at any point 
touched during the expedition, a look-out was kept for a wood-pile, 
remndincr & Tirtint rt tiitoo™ ulrilfiillv -niiiidled by a youth, out, 
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in its “bow was a girl of fifteen, of fair face, beautiM black eyes, and demure 
manners. Tbe boy asked for a paper, wbicb was thrown to him, and the 
couple pushed their tmy craft out into the swell of the boat 

Presently a little girl, not certainly over twelve years, paddled out in 
the smallest bttle canoe and handled it with all the deftoess of an old 
voyageur. The little one looked more like an Indian than a white child, 
and laughed when asked if she were afraid. She had been raised m a 
pirogue and could go anywhere She was hound out to pick willow leaves 
for the stock, and she pomted to a house near by with water three inches 
deep on the floors. At its back door was moored a raft about thirty feet 
square, with a sort of fence built upon it, and mside of this some sixteen 
cows and twenty hogs were standing. The family did not complam, except 
on account of losing their stock, and promptly brought a supply of wood in 
aflat. 

Prom this pomt to the Mississippi River, fifteen miles, there is not a spot 
of earth above water, and to the westward for thirty-five miles there os 
nothing but the river’s flood. Black River had risen during Thursday, the 
23rd, If mches, and was going up at night still. As we progress up the 
nver habitations become more frequent, but are yet still milea apart. Nearly 
all of them are deserted, and the out-houses floated off To add to the 
gloom, almost every hving thing seems to have departed, and not a whistle 
of a bird nor the bark of the squirrel can be heard m this solitude. Some¬ 
times a morose gar wiH throw his tail aloft and disappear in the nver, but 
beyond this everything is quiet—^the quiet of dissolution. Down the nver 
floats now a neatly whitewashed hen-house, then a cluster of neatly split 
fence-railB, or a door and a bloated carcass, solemnly guarded by a pair of 
buzzards, ^e only bird to be seen, which feast on the carcass as it bears 
them along. A picture-frame m which there was a cheap lithograph of 
a soldier on horseback, as it floated on told of some hearth invaded by the 
water and despoiled of this ornament. 

At dork, as it was not prudent to run, a place alongside the woods was 
hunted and to a tall gum-tree the boat was made fast for the night. 

A pretty quarter of the moon threw a pleasant light over forest and river, 
making a picture that would be a delightful piece of landscape study, could 
an artist only hold it down to his canvas. The motion of the ragmea had 
ceased, the pufdng of the escaping steam was stilled, and the enveloping 
silence closed upon us, and such silence it was! Usually in a forest atnigbt 
one can hear ^e piping of frogs, the hum of insects, or the droppn^ of 
limbs; but here nature was dumb. The dark recesses, those aisles into this 
cathedral, gave forth no sound, and even the xipplmgs of the qurxent dis 
away. 

At daylight Friday morning all hands woe up, and the Biadk 
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started. The morning waa a beautiful one, and the river, which is lemarfe. 
ably straight, put on its loveliest garb. The hlossoma of the haw perfumed 
the air dehciooaly, and a few birds whistled blithely along the banks. The 
trees were larger, and the forest seemed of older growth than below More 
£elds were pas^ than nearer the mouth, but the same scene presented itself 
—emoke-houaea drifting out m the pastures, negro quarters anchored m con* 
fusion against some oak, and the modest residence just showing its eaves 
above water. The sun came up in a glory of carmine, and the trees were 
brilliant in their varied shades of green. Not a foot of soil is to be seen any* 
where, and the water is apparently growing deeper and deeper, for it reaches 
up to the branches of the largest trees. All along, the bordering willows 
have been denuded of leaves, showing how long the people have been at 
work gathering this fodder for their animals. An old man in a pirogue was 
asked how the willow leaves agreed with his cattle. He stopped in his 
work, and with an ominous shake of his head rephed * Well, air, it’s enough 
to keep warmth m their bodies and that’s all we expect, hut it’s hard on 
hogs, partioularly the small ones. They is dropping ofi powerful fast. But 
what can you do P It’s all we've got.' 

At thirty miles above the mouth of Black Biver the water extends fmm 
Natekes on the Mismsdppi across to the pme hills of Louisiana, a distance of 
seven^three miles, and there is hardly a spot that is not ten feet under it. 

t^ency of the current up the Black is toward the west. In fact, bo 
much kihis the case, the waters of Red Biver have been driven down from 
tOfWard the Oalcasieu country, and the waters of the Black enter the Bed some 
fifteen miles above the mouth of the former, a thing never before seen by 
0 vm the oldest steamboatmen. The water now m sight of ns is entirely 
firma the Missiasip^ 

Up to Trinity, or rath» Troy, which is hut a short distance below, the 
people have nearly ell moved out, those remammg having enough for their 
preeent personal needs. Their cattle, though, are sufiering and dying oS 
fuite iak, as the confinemcsit on rafta and the food they get breeds dis^e. 

ABer a short stop we started, and soon came to a section where there 
irese many open fields and cabms thickly scattered about. Here were seen 
mm pictures of distress. On the inride of the houses the inmates had built 
qA bo^ a seafibld on whidi they placed the fuimtuie. The bed-posts w^ 
s aw ed off on top, as the ceiling was not more than four feet from the im* 
pmdeed fiocar. The buildings looked very insecure, and threatened every 
menial to fioat o£E^ Near the houses were cattle standing breast high in 
thn wa te r, perfec% impasave. They did not move in their places, but stood 
|ii4k«diy waitmgforhelpteoo^ Thesoghtwas adistreasizig one, ondthq 
'pAdir ineatefis will he sure to die unless speedily rescued. Ga^e difier frm 
Wlpi^^peeidiar qualify^ A hmse^ after finding no rdief comes, wit 
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gTOH off in searoli of food, whereas a heef will stand in ite traces mi\ 
exhaustion it drops m the water and drowns, ^ 

At half-past twelve o’dock a hail was given from a flat-hoat inside the 
line of the bank. Bounding to we ran alongside, and General York stepped 
aboard. He was just then engaged in getting off stock, and welcomed the 
< Tunea-Democrat ’ boat heartily, as he said there was much need for her 
He said that the distress was not exaggerated m the least. People were in 
a condition it was difficult even for one to imagme. The water was so high 
there was great danger of their houses being swept away. It had already 
risen so high that it was approaching the eaves, and when it reaches this 
pomt there is always imminent nek of their being swept away. If this 
occurs, there will be great loss of life. The General spoke of ^e gallant 
work of many of the people in their attempts to save their stock,hut thought 
that fuUy twenty-five per cent, had perished. Already twenty-five hundred 
people had received rations from Troy, on Black Eiver, and he had towed 
out a great many cattle, but a very great quantity remamed and were in 
due need. The water was now eighteen inches higher than m 1874, and 
there was no land between Vidaba and the hills of Catahoula. 

At two o’clock the 'Susie’ reached Troy, sixty-five miles above the 
month of Black Biver. Here on the left comes m Little River, just beyond 
that the Ouachita, and on the right the Tensas. These three nvers form the 
Black River. Troy, or a portion of it, is situated on and around three 
large Indian moimda, circular in shape, which rise above the present water 
about twelve feet. They are about one hundred and fifty feet m diameter, 
and are about two hundred yards apart. The houses are all built between 
these mounds, and hence are all fiooded to a depth of eighteen inches on 
their floors. 

These elevations, built by the aborigines, hundreds of years ago, are the 
only points of refuge for miles. When we arrived we found them crowded 
with stock, all of which was thin and hardly able to stand up. They were 
mixed together, sheep, hogs, horses, mules, and cattle. One of these mounds 
has been used for many years as the grave-yard, and to-day we saw at¬ 
tenuated cows lying against the marble tomb-stones, cbewmg their cud in 
contentment, after a meal of com fumished^hy General York, Here, as 
below, the remarkable skill of the women and girls in the management of 
the smaller pirogues was noticed Children wpre paddling about m these 
most ticklish crafts with all the nonchalance of adepts. 

General York has put into operation a perfect system in regard to for- 
wiahmg relief. He makes a personal inspection of the place where it is 
asked, sees what is necessary to be donoj and then, havmg two boats cbmy 
tered, witb fiats, sends them promptly to the place, when the cattle are 
loaded and towed to the pme hills and uplands of Catahoula, He has made 
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Troj his headquarters, and to this point boats come for their siipplj o! feed 
for cattle. On the opposite side of Little BiTer, which branches to the left 
out of Black, and between it and the Ouachita, is situated the town of Trmity, 
which is hourly threatened with destruction. It is much lower than Troy, 
and the water is eight and nine feet deep m the houses. A strong current 
sweeps through it, and it is remarkahle that all of its houses have not gone 
before. The readents of hotfa Proy and Trinity have been cared for, yet 
some of their stock have to he furnished with food. 

As soon as the * Susie ’ reached Troy, she was turned over to General 
Tork, and placed at his disposition to carry out the work of rehef more 
rapidly. Nearly all her supphes were landed on one of the mounds to 
lighten her, and she was headed down stream to relieve those below. At 
Tom Hooper^s place, a few miles ftom Troy, a large fiat, with about fifty 
head of stock on hoard, was taken in tow. !l^e animals were fsd, and soon 
tegamed some strength. To^y we go on Little Eiver, where the sufibring 
is greatest 


Powir Bljlok Krvm 

Satnrday Evening, March 25. 

We started down Black Blver q^uite early, under the direction of General 
Talk, to bring out what stock could be reached. Gomg down iiver a fiat m 
ttow was left In a central loc^dity, and ftom there men poled her hack in the 
jiBar of plantations, picking up the animalH wherever found. In the loft of a 
gin-hoQse there were seventeen head found, and after a gangway was built 
they were led down Into the fiat without difficulty. Taking a skiffi with 
the General, your i^>orter was puUed up to a little house of two rooms, m 
wirieh the water was standing two feat on the fioois. In one of the large 
rocasa were huddled the horses and cows of the place, while in the other the 
Widow Tayk^ and her son were seated on a scaffold raised on the floor. 
One or two dug*-out8 were drifting about in the room ready to be put in 
aerrioe at any time. Wlm the fiat was brought up, the side of the house 
' was out away as the ouly means of getring the animalB out, and the cattle 
VPBna driven on board the boat General York, m this as in eveiy case, in- 
if the family derired to leaver informing them that Major Burke, of 
T!liaeo<^DeaK)Qiat,’ has aszd the ' 8urie ’ up for that purpose. Mrs. 
stride thanked Major Burke, but she would try and hold out. The 
tesMurify of the people hm to their homes is beyond all com- 
below, at a pdst sixteen nrilea from Troy, information 

and his family 

^riiiiraffiiijjt, Westered there iminediatelyyanda sad ]^tt£re was presented. 
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Jjodldng out of the half of the window left above water, was Mrs. EUifl, who 
k m feeble health, whilst at the door were her seven children, the oldest not 
fourteen years One side of the house was given up to the work animals, 
flome twelve head, besides hogs. In the next room the family hved, the water 
coming withm two inches of the bed-raiL The stove was below water, and 
the cooking was done on a fire on top of it. The house threatened to give 
way at any moment: one eiMi of it was sinking, and, in fact, the buildmg 
looked a mere shell As the boat rounded to, Mr. Ellis came out in a dug- 
out, and General York told him that he had come to his rehef; that ' The 
Timee-Democrat’ boat was at his service, and would remove his family at 
once to the hills, and on Monday a flat would take out his stock, as, until 
that time, they would he busy. Notwithstanding the deplorable situation 
hunself and family were in, Mr. EUis did not want to leave. He said he 
thought he would wait until Monday, and take the risk of his house falling. 
The children around the door looked perfectly contented, seeming to care 
httle for the danger they were m These are hut two instances of the many. 
After weeks of pnvation and suflenog, people still cling to their houses and 
leare only when there is not room between the water and the ceiling to bnild * 
a scaflbld on which to stand It seemed to be mcomprehensible, yet the 
love for the old place was stronger than that for safety. 

After leaving the Ellis place, the next spot touched at was the Qsvrald 
place Here the flat was towed alongside the gm-house where there were 
flfteen head standing m water, and yet, as they stood on scaflblds, their 
heads were above the top of the entrance. It was found impossible to get 
them out without cutting away a portion of the front, and so axes were 
brought into requisition and a gap made. After much labour the horses and 
mules were securely plfiiced on the flat. 

At each place we stop there are always three, four, or more dug outs 
arriving, bringing information of stock in other places in need Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that a great many had driven a part of their stock to the 
hnu some time ago, there yet remains a large quantity, which General York, 
who 18 working with indomitable energy, wiU get landed m the pine 
ly Tuesday. 

All along Black Baver the * Susie ’ has been visited by scores of planters, 
wb(»e tales are the repetition of those already heard of suflFenng and loss. 
An old ptoter, who has hved on the river smce 1844, said there never was 
such arise, and he was satisfled more than one quarter of the stock has been 
lost Lmiily the people cared first for their work stock, and when they 
could find it horses and mules were housed in a place of safety. The 
winch still contmues, and was two inches last night, compels them to get 
them out to the hills, hence it is that the work of General York is of such 
a great value From daylight to late at night he is going this way and that^ 
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cheering by hia kindly words and directing with, calm judgment what is to 
be done. One unpleasant story, of a certain merchant in New Orieans, u 
told all along the nver. It appears for some years past the planters hare 
been tins individual, and many of them had balances m. hia 

hands. When the overflow came they wrote for coffee, for meal, and, m 
fact^ for such little necessitiea as were recjuued. No response to these letters 
came, and others were written, and yet tliese old customers, withplantaUoiia 
under water, were refused even what was necessary to austam life. It is 
needless to say he is not popular now on Black Bayer. 

The spoken of as the place of refuge for the people and stock on 
Bl ac k Elver are in Catahoula parish, twenty-four miles from Black Eiver. 

After filliTig the flat with cattle we took on board the family of T. S, 
Hooper, seven m number,^ who could not longer remam in their dweUinj? 
we are now takiug them up Little Eiver to the hills. 


Thb !Flooi) Sira* BisiRe. 

Troy March 37, 1883, noon 
The flood here is rising about three and a half inches every twenty-four 
Bkouxs, and rains have set m which wiB increase this. General York feels 
now that our efforts ought to be directed towards saving life, as the increase 
of the water has jeopardised many houses. We mtend to go up the Tensas 
in a fhw mnmtes, and then we will return and go down Black i^ver to take 
off frumlies. There is a lack of steam transportation here to meet the 
C flE tt ecgausy. The General has three boats chartered, with flats m tow, but 
demand for these to tow out stock is greater than they can meet with 
proinptnees All are working night and day, and the * Susie ’ hardly stops 
more than an hour anywhere. The nse has placed Trmity m a dangerous 
and momentarily it is expected that some of the houses wiH float off 
is a little higher, yet all are m the water Bepcafts have come in 
tIM ® wtnnan and child have been washed away b^ow here, and two 
cehto Seated off Thek occupants are the some who refused to come off 
fliE^ bafoe yesterday. One would not briieve the utter pasaiveness of the 

As ^ no ne^ has hemi received of the steamer ‘ Delia,' which is sup- 
yesterday’s storm on Lake Catahoula. She is 
has not arrived* Even the mail here is most uncertain, 
bjr ririff to Naichea to ge^ it to you. It is impossible to get 
as to post mpA etc., as ^ose who know much about lha 
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matter have gone, and those who remain are not well versed in the produc¬ 
tion of this section. 

General York desires me to say that the amount of rations formerly sent 
should be duplicated and sent at once It is impossible to make any estimate, 
for the people are fleeing to the hills, so rapid is the rise. The teaidents 
here are m a state of commotion that can only be appreciated when seen, and 
complete demoralisation has set in. 

If rations are drawn for any particular section hereabouts, they would not 
be certam to be distiibuted, so eveiythmg should be sent to Troy as a centre, 
and the General will have it properly disposed of He has sent for one 
hundred tents, and, if all go to the hills who are m motion now, two hundred 
will he req^mred. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Thb condition of tins nch valley of the Lower Mississippi, immediately after 
and since the war, constituted one of the disastrous eftects of war most to 
he deplored* Fictitious property m slaves was not only righteously dea« 
troyed, hut very much of the work which had depended upon the slave 
lahour was also destroyed or greatly impaired, especially the levee system. 

It might have heen expected by those who have not investigated the 
subject, that anch important improvements as the construction and mainte¬ 
nance of the levees would have been assumed at once by the several States. 
But what can the State do where the people are under subjection to rates of 
mterest ranging from 18 to SO per cent, and are also under the necessity of 
pledging tiieir crops m advance even of planting, at these rates, for the pn- 
vilege of purchasing all of their supplies at 100 per cent, profit P 

It has needed but little attention to make it perfectly obvious that the 
control of the Misaisdppi Biver, if undertaken at all, must be undertaken ly 
the national government, and cannot he compassed by States. The river 
must be treated as a unit; its control cannot be compassed under a divided or 
separate system of administration. 

Neither are the States especially interested competent to combme among 
themsdves for the necessary operations. The work must begin far up the 
river, at least as far as Cairo, if not beyond, and must be conducted upon 
a contistent general plan throughout the course of the river. 

It does not need technical or scientific knowledge to comprehend the ele¬ 
ments of the case if one vnll give a little tune and attention to the suhjecfy 
and when a Mismssippi River commisaion has heen constituted, as the ezist- 
hlg commisaion is, of thoroughly able men of difierent walks m life, may it 
&oA be suggested that their verdict m the case should he accepted as conclu- 
tive, 80 far as any a priori theory of construction or control can be considered 
comfinaivaP 

It fihould be remembered that upon this board are General Gtilmare, 
Geparal Comstock, and General Snter, of the United States Engineers; 

Henry Mrtdiiell (the most competent anthonty on the question of 
by&griE^hj), of the United States Coast Survey, B. B. flairod, the 
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State Engineer of Louisiana; Jas. B Eads, whose success with the jetties 
at New Orleans is a warrant of his competency, and Judge Taylor, of 
Indiana. 

It would be preaumptioii on the part of any smgle man, however skilled, 
to contest the judgment of snch a board as this. 

The method of improvement proposed by the commission is at once in 
accord with the results of engineering experience and with observations of 
nature where meeting our wants. As in nature the growth of trees and their 
proneness where undermined to fall across the dope and support the bonk 
secures at some x^mts a fair depth of channel and some degree of perma* 
nence, so m the project of the engineer the use of timber and brush and the 
encouragement of forest growth are the mam features. It is proposed to re¬ 
duce the width where excessive by brushwood dykes, at first low, but raised 
higher and higher as the mud of the nver eettlea under their shelter, and 
finally slope them back at the angle upon which willows will grow fi^y. 
In work there are many details connected with the forms of these shelter 
dykes, their arrangements so as to present a senes of settling basins, etc, a 
descnption of which would only complicate the conception Through the 
larger part of the nver works of contraction will not be required, hut nedily 
all the bonks on the concave side of the bends must be held against the wear 
of the stream, and much of the opposite banks defended at cntical points. 
The works having in view this conservative object may be generally desig¬ 
nated works of revetment, and these also will be largely of brushwood, 
woven m contmuous carpets, or twmed into wire^nettmg. This veneenng 
process has been succesa^y employed on the Missouri Hirer, and m some 
cases they have so covered themselves with sediments, and have become so 
overgrown with willows, that they may be regarded as permanent. In 
aecuimg these mats rubble-etone is to be used m small quantities, and in 
some mstances the dressed slope between high and low nver will have to be 
more or lass paved with stone. 

Any one who has been on the Hhine will have observed operafions not 
unlike those to which we have just referred, and, indeed, most of the nvers 
of Europe flowing among their own alluvia have requned similar treataneint 
in the interest of navigation and agriculture. <* 

The levee is the crowning work of bank revetment, although not necea- 
sanly in immediate connection. It may he set back a abort diataoce from 
tile revetted bank, but it is, m efiect, the requisite parapet The flood 
and the low nver cannot be brought into register, and compeUed to unne 
the excavation of a single permanent channel, without a complete control 
all the stages, and even the abnormal nse must be provided against, besauM 
tins would endanger the levee, and once m fierce behind the wod^ <>f 
ftientwoold tear them also away. 
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Under the general pnndple that the local dope of a river is the reanlt 
and measure of the resistance of its bed, it is evident that a narrow and deep 
Htream should have less slope, because it has less frictional surface m pro¬ 
portion to capacity; ue , less pemneter in proportion to area of cross section. 
The ultimate effect of levees end revetments confining the floods and brings 
ing all the stages of the river into register is to deepen the channel and let 
down the dope The first effect of the levees is to raise the surface, but 
this, by inducing greater velocity of flow, inevitably causes an enlargement 
of section, and if this enlargement is prevented from being made at the ex¬ 
pense of the banks, the bottom must give way and the form of the waterway 
be BO improved as to admit this flow with less rise. The actual experience 
with levees upon the Mississippi River, with no attempt to hold the banka, 
has been favourable, and no one can doubt, upon the evidence furnished 
in the reports of the commisdon, that if the earbeat levees had been 
accompanied by revetment of banks, and made complete, we should have 
to-day a nver navigable at low water, and an adjacent country safe from 
inundation. 

Of course it would be Ologicsl to conclude that the constrained river can 
ever lower its flood dope so as to make levees unnecessary, but it is believed 
that, by this lateral constraint, the nver as a conduit may be bo improved 
in form that even those rare floods which result from the coincident ndng 
of many tributaries will find vent without destroying levees of ordinaay 
height That the actual capacity of a channel through alluvium depend 
upon its service during floods has been often shown, but this capacity does 
not include anomalous, but recurrent, floods. 

It is hardly worth while to condder the projects for rdieving the Mis¬ 
sissippi River floods by creating new outlets, since these sensational pro¬ 
positions have commended themselves only to unthinking mmds, and have 
no support among engmeeis. Were the river bed cast-*iron, a resort to open¬ 
ings for surplus waters might be a necesdty, bnt as the bottom is yielding, 
and the best form of outlet is a single deep channel, as reahsing the leart 
ratio of perimeter to area of cross section, there could not well be a more 
mipbilosophical method of treatment than the mnltiplioatzon of avenues of 
escape. 

Li the foregoing statement the attempt has been made to condense m 
|ia limited a space as the importance of the subject would permit, the 
getieral elmneuta of the problem, and the general features of the proposed 
method of improvement which has been adopted by the Mississippi River 
Oomimswon, 

^ The writer cannot help feding that it is somewhat presumptuons on his 
to attempt to present the facta relating to an enterprise which calls for 
tdgheat sdeali^ skill; but it is a matter which interests every citiisD 
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of the TJnited States, and is one of the methods of reconstmction which 
ought to be approved. It is a war claim which implies no pnvate gam, 
and no compensation except for one of the cases of destruction incident to 
which may well he repaued by the people of the whole country. 

Edwaed AJ!KIKB0V. 

-Boston * April 14,1882. 
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APPENDIX 0- 

REOEPTION OF CAPTAIN BASIL HALLS BOOK IN THE 
HNITBB 81ATES 

TTA-mra now amTod nearly at the end of our travels, I am induced, ere I 
conclude, agam to mention what I consider as one of the most lemarkahle 
traits m the national character of the Americans , namely, their exquisite 
sensitiveness and soreness respecting everything said or written concerning 
them. Of this, perhaps, the most remarkable example I can give is the 
effect produced on nearly every class of readers by the appearance of Oaptam 
Basil Hall's' Travels m North America.* In fact, it was a sort of moral 
earthquake, and the vibration it occasioned through the nerves of the re¬ 
public, from one comer of the Union to the other, was by no means over 
when I left the country in July 1831, a couple of years oftw the shock, 

1 was in Cmdonati when these volumes come out, but it was not till 
July 188Q, that I procured a copy of them. One bookseller to whom I 
applied told me that he had had a &w copies before he understood the nature 
of the work, but that, after becoming acquainted with it, nothing should in¬ 
duce him to sell another. Other persons of his profession must, however, 
have been less scrupulous, for the hook* was read m city, town, village, and 
hamlet, steamboat, and stage-coach, and a sort of war-whoop was sent forth 
perfectly unprecedented m my recollection upon any occasion whatever. 

An ardent desire for approbation, and a delicate sensitiveness under cen- 
eure, have always, 1 beheve, been considered as anuable traits of character; 
but the condition mto which the appearance of Captain Hall's work threw 
the republic shows plainly that these feelings, if earned to excess, produce a 
weakness which amounts to imbecility. 

It was perfectly astonishing to hear men who, on other subjects, were of 
some judgment, utter their opmions upon this, I never heard of any instance 
in which the common-sense generally found m national criticism was so 
nye^rthrown by passion. I do not speak of the want of justice, and of flair 
Hid liberal interpretatiou these, perhaps, were hardly to be expected 
QiiMajafl fifim a htiTr a VtAP Ti thlTii-slnnriAH^but the OltlzeilS o£ the Ujlioh 
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have, apparently, no flkma at all, they wince if a bre 62 e blows over them, 
nnIflBH it be tempered with adulation It was not, therefore, very surpnsmg 
that the acute and forcible observations of a traveller they knew would be 
listened to should be received testily The extraordinary features of the 
husiness were, first, the excess of the ra^ into which they lashed them¬ 
selves, and, secondly, the puerility of the inventions by which they at¬ 
tempted to account for the seventy with which they fancied they had been 
treated. 

Not content with declaring that the volumes contained no word of truth, 
from beguming to end (which is an assertion I heard made very nearly as 
often as they were mentioned), the whole country set to work to discover the 
causes why Oaptam Hall had visited the United States, and why he had 
published his book 

I have heard it said with as much precision and gravity as if the state¬ 
ment had been conveyed by an. ofiicial report, that Oaptam Hall had been 
sent out by the British Government expressly for the purpose a. checkmg 
the growing admiration of England for the Government of the Umted 
States,—^that it was by a commission from the treasury he had come, and 
that it was only m obedience to orders that he had found anything to 
object to. 

1 do not give this as the gossip of a cotene ^ X am persuaded that it ^ 
tiie belief of a very considerable portion of the country. So deep is the con¬ 
viction of this smgular people that they cannot be seen without bemg 
admired, that they will not admit the possibility that any one ehould 
honestly and sincerely find aught to disapprove in them or their country. 

The American Beviews are, many of them, I believe, well known m 
England, I need not, therefore, quote them here, but 1 sometimes wcmiktred 
that they, none of them, ever thought of translating Obadiah’a curse into 
classic American; if they had done so, on placing (he, Basil Hall) between 
brackets, instead of (be,^ Obadiah) n; wquH have saved them orworld of 
trouble 

I can hardly descnhe the cTudotity with which J sat down at to 

these tremendoua volumes, aW less can I do to jny 

at their c^mtents To say that I found not one ^caggerated 
ihxofugbout the work is by no meana sayii^ It is kne 

any one who knows the country not to sea that Captain HaS eanM^S!% 
sought out things to admire and commend. 'When he i^raise^ it |s 
evident pleasure; and when he finds fault, it Is with evident rehoBtanoer 
restraint, excepting where motives purely patnotic urge him to state y0iin»3^ 
what it IB for the benefit of hia country should he known. 

In fact, Captam Hall saw the country to the greatest posable advsaitagilb. ’ 
Furnished, of course, with letters of mtroduetion to the most 
individualB, and with the still more mfluential rewnamendation m 
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reputation, he was received in ML drawing-room st^Ie and state Mm cue 
end of the Umou to the other. He saw the countiy m full dress, and had 
little or no opportunity of judging of it unhouaelled, unanointed, unan« 
mealed, with oil its imperfectioDs on its head, as I and my fBHuly too often 
had 

Oaptain Hall bad certainly excellent opportunitieB of maldng himself 
icquaintedwith the form of the government and the laws, and of receivmg, 
moreover, the hest oral commentary upon them, in conversation with the 
most distinguished citizens. Of these opportomties he made excellent use, 
nothing important met his eye which did not receive that sort of analybcal 
attention which an experienced and philosophical traveller alone can give. 
This has made his volumes highly interesting and valuable, but I am deeply 
persuaded, that wore a man of equal penetration to visit the United States 
with no other means of becoming acquainted with the national character 
than the ordinary working-day intercourse of life, he would conceive an in¬ 
finitely lower idea of the moral atmosphere of the country than Oaptam 
Hall appears to have done, and the mtemal conviction on my mind is 
strong, that if Oaptam Hall had not placed a firm restramt on himself, he 
must ^ve given expression to far deeper mdignation than any he has uttered 
Bgamst many pomta in the Amedican character, with which he shows from 
other cuGumstances that he was well acquamted. His rule appears to have 
been to state just so much of the truth as would leave on the mmd of his readers 
a correct impreasion, at the least cost of p&in to the sensitive folks he was 
writing about. He states his own opinions and feelings, and leaves it to be 
inferr^ that he has good grounds for adopting them, but he spares the 
Americans the hittemess which a detail of the mrcumstancea would have 
produced. 

If any one chooses to say that some wicked antipathy to twelve nuSiona 
of strangers is the ongm of my opinion, I must bear it; and Were the ques¬ 
tion one of mere idle speculation, I certamly would not court the abuse I 
must meet for stating it. But it is not so. 

*^**«i»e a 

The candour which he expresses, and evidently feds, they mistake fbr 
irony, or totally distrust, his unwillingness to give pam to persons Mm 
whom he has received kmdness, they scornfully reject as affectation, and 
although they must know right well, m Iheir own secret hearts, how infinitely 
more they lay at his mercy than he has chosen to betray, they pretend, 
bven to themselves, that he has exaggerated the bad points of their cha¬ 
racter and institutions, whereas, the truth is, that he let them off with 
a degree of tenderness which may be quite suitable for him to exercise, 
however little merited, whde, at the same tune, he has most mdustri- 

magnified their merits, whenever he could possibly fiTid anything 
, favourable. 
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Ijr a remote part of tiie North lived a man and his eoBter, who had neveat 
seen a human being. Seldom, if ever, had the man any cause to go ftom 
home, for, as his wants demanded food, he had only to go a little distance 
from the lodge, and there, in some particular spot, place his arrows, with 
their barbs in the ground. Telling bis sister where they had been placed, 
every morning she would go in search, and never fail of dnding each stuck 
through the heart of a deer. She had then only to drag them into the lodge 
and prepare their food. Thus she hved till she attained womanhood, when 
one day her brother, whose name was lamo, said to her: ^ Sister, the time 
IS at hand when you wiU be ilL Listen to my advice. If you do not, it 
will probably be the cause of my death. Take the implement with which 
we l^dle our fires. Qo some distance from our lodge and build a separ^ 
fire, When you are m want of food, I will tell you where to find it. Yon 
must cook for yourself, and I wiU for myself When you are ill, do not 
attempt to come near the lodge, or bring any of the utensila you use. Be 
sure always to fasten to your belt the implements you need, for you do not 
know wlm the time will come. As for myself, I must do the best 1 can/ 
His sister promised to obey bun in aH he had said. 

Shortly after, her brother had cause to go firom home. She was 
her lodge, combing her hair. She bad just untied the belt to which 
plements were fastened, when suddenly the event, to which her broth^jla 
alluded, occurred. She ran out of the lodge, but m her haste foiiE^tl 
Afraid to return, she stood for some time thinking. Finally^ / 
enter thelodgeand get it. For, thought she, my brother isndtist I 
will stay but a moment to catch hold of it. She went baofe, ^ 
suddenly, she caught hold of it, and was coming out when her I 
m nght. He knew what was the matter. * Oh,* he sai^ 
to take care P But now you have kilted me.' She trw 
but her brother said to her, ‘ What can you do the?® 
has happened. Qo in, and stay wh^ you haya 
wih become of you P You have ^ 
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He then laid aside his hmitmg^^iess and accoutrementSi and soon after 
both hi8 feet began to turn black, so that he could not move. Still b® 
directed his sister where to place the axrows, that she might always have 
food. The inflammation continued to increase, and had now reached his Erst 
rib, and he said: ‘ Sister, my end is near. You most do as I tell you. You 
see my medicme-sack, and my waiKiluh tied to it. It contains all my med> 
cines, and my war-plumes, and my pamts of all colours. As soon as the in¬ 
flammation reaches my breast, you will take my war-cluh. It has a sharp 
point, and you will cut off my head. "When it is free from my body, take it, 
place its neck m the sack, which you must open at one end. Then hang it 
up m its former place. Do not forget my how and arrows. One of the last 
you will taka to procure food. The remainder, tie m my sack, and then hang 
it up, so that I can look towards the door. Now and then 1 will speak to 
you, hut not often.’ His sister agam promised to obey 

In a httle time his breast was affected ' Now,* said be, 'take the club 
and strike off my head.’ She was afraid, but he told her to muster courage. 
' Striksf^ said he, and a smile was on his face. Mustermg all her courage, 
idle gave the blow and cut off the head 'Now,’ said the head,' place me 
where I told you.’ And fearfully she obeyed it in all its comniands Re* 
taining its ammation, it looked around the lodge as usual, and it would com¬ 
mand Its sister to go in such places as it thought would procure for her the 
flesh of different animals she needed. One day the head said ' The time is 
not distant when I shall he freed from this situation, and I shall have to 
undergo many sore enla. So the superior mamto decrees, and 1 must bear 
all patiently.’ In this situation we must leave the bead 

In a certam part of the country was a village inhabited by a numerous 
and warlikB band of Indians. In ^is village was a family of ten young men 
—^brothers. It was in the sprmg of the year that the youngest of these 
blsj^ened his face and fasted. Hia dreams were propitious. Having ended 
his fast, he went secretly for his brothers at night, so that none m the village 
could overiiear or And out the direction they intended to go Though then 
drum was heard, yet that was a common occurrence. Having ended the 
usual formalities, he told how favourable his dreams were, and that he had 
called them together to know if they would accompany him in a war exmu^ 
ricm* They all answered they would. The third brother from the eldest 
IK^ied for hia oddiUes, coming up with hia war-cluh when his brother had 
ceased speaking, jumped up. ' Yea,’ said he, ‘ I will go, and this will he tht 
way I will treat those I am going to fight, ’ and he struck the post in thf 
centre of the lodge, and gave a yelL The others spoke to him, sayings 
'Slow, slow, Mudjikewis, when you are m other peoples lodges ’ So ^ sal 
down. Then, m turn, they took the drum, and sang their songs, and closed 
It least The youngest told them not to whisper their mtention to tneu 
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wives, but secretly to prepare for their journey. They all promised obedi¬ 
ence, and Mudjihewis was the first to say so. 

The time for their departure drew near. Word was given to assemble 
on a certain night, when they would depart immediately. Mudjikewis was 
loud m his demands for his moccasins Several times his wife asked him 
the reason. ' Besides,^ said she, * you have a good pair on.* * Qmck, quick,* 
said he, * smce you must know, we are gomg on a war excursion; so be quick.* 
He thus revealed the secret. That night they met and started. The snow 
was on the ground, and they travelled all night, lest others should follow 
them. When it was daybght, the leader took snow and made a ball of it, 
then tossing it mto the air, he said: ^ It was m this way I saw snow fall in 
a dream, so that I could not he tracked.’ And he told them to keep close to 
each other for fear of losing themselves, as the snow began to fall m very 
large flakes. Near as they walked, it was with difficulty they could see each 
other The snow continued falling all that day and the following night, sc 
It was impossible to track them. 

They had now walked for several days, and Mudjikewis was always m 
the rear. One day, running suddenly forward, he gave the sttw^ato-guanf^ 
and struck a tree with his war-club, and it broke into pieces as if struck with 
lightning. * Brothers,’ said he, * this will be the way 1 will serve those we 
are gomg to fight.* The leader answered, ^ Slow, slow, Mudjikewis, the one 
I lead you to is not to he thought of so lightly.* Agam he fell back and 
thought to himself: ^ What I what I who can this be he is leading ua to P ^ 
He felt fearful and was silent. Day after day they travelled on, till they 
came to an extensive plain, on the borders of which human hones were 
bleaching m the sun. The leader spoke • ‘ They are the bones of those who 
have gone before us. None has ever yet returned to tell the sad tale of their 
fate.* Again Mudjikewis became restless, and, running forward, gave the 
accustomed yell Advancing to a large rock which stood above the ground, 
he struck it, and it fell to (pieces. ^See, brothers,* said he, 'thus will I 
treat those whom we are going to fight.* ^ Still, still,’ once more said 
the leader I *he to whom I am leading you is not to be compared to iha 
rock.’ • 

Mudjikewis fell back thoughtful, saying to himself: * I wonder who this 
can he that he is gomg to attack, ’ and he was afraid. Still they oontmued 
to see the remains of former warriors, who had been to the place where thay 
were now going, some of whom bad retreated as far back as the place where 
they first saw the bones, beyond which no one had ever escaped. At last 
they came to a piece of rising ground, from which they plainly distmgmahedy 
sleeping on a distant mouiitam, a mammoth bear. 


* War-whoop, 
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The ^utaoce between them was very greet; but the size of the Ksasutl 
caused hhn to be plainly seen, * There/ said the leader, * itis he to whom 1 
am leading you; here our troubles will commence^ for he is a mishemokwa 
and a mamto^ It is he who has that we prize so dearly (t e. wampum), to 
obtam which, the wamors whose bones we sew, sacrihced their lives. You 
must not be fearful: be manly. We shall find him asleep.’ Then the 
leader went forward and toueh^ the belt around the animal's neck * This,’ 
said he, ’ is what we must get. It contains the wampum,’ Then they re¬ 
quested the eldest to try and slip the belt over the bear’s head, who appeared 
to be fast asleep, as he was not in the least disturbed by the attempt to ob* 
tain the belt. All their efforts were m vain, till it came to the one next the 
youngest. He tried, and the belt moved nearly over the monster's head, 
but he could get it no farther Then the youngest one, and the leadeXi 
made his attempt, and succeeded. Placing it on the back of the oldest, he 
said, * Now wo must run/ and off they started- When one became fatigued 
with its weight) another would relieve him. Thus th^ ran till they had 
passed the bones of all former wamors, and were some distance beyond, 
when looking back, they saw the monster slowly rising He stood some 
tune before he missed his wampum. Soon they heard his tremendous howl, 
like di^^t thunder, slowly fiJlmg all the sky, and then they heard him 
fpeak and say,' Who can it be that has dared to steal my wampumP earth 
is not so large but that I can find them, ’ and he descended from the hiH m 
pursuit. As if (xmvulsed, the earth shook with every jump he made. Very 
soon he approached the party. They, howevar, kept the belt, exchanging it 
from one to another, and encouraging each other, but he gamed on them 
£bA * Brothers,’ said the leader,' has never any one of you, when fSeiBtmg, 
dreamed of some fnei^y spirit who would aid you as a guardian P ’ A deikd 
Mietioe fiillowed- ' We]^’ said he, * fiisting, I dreamed of bdng m danger of 
ImftaTit death, when I saw a small lodge, with smoke curling firom its top. 
An oU man lived in it, and I dreamed he helped me; and may itbe venfi^ 
^p(in/ he estd, running forward and giving the peculiar yell, and a howl as if 
Jiiie soundscame from the depths of hie stomach, and what is called checatir- 
dwA. Getdz^ iq)on a pece of liBing ground, behold 1 a lodge, with smoke 
ending from its tc^, appeared* This gave them all new strength, and th^ 
fixward and entered it. The leader spoke to the old man who sat in the 
Ibdge, saying, ’Kemesho, help us; we ch^ your protection, for the great 
bm wOi kiU tm.’ ’ Sit down and eat, my grandchildren,’ said the old man. 
• ‘Who is a great manitof * said he. * There is none but me, but let me 
locdc,' 8^ he <^»6Ded the door of the lodge, when, lo 1 at a little distance he 
saw tlie aoragod animal conusg on, with slow but powerful leaps. He closed 
doer* * If SB,’ said he, * he is indeed a great manito * my grandchildren, 
pm be the cause of my losmg my you asked my protection, and I 
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^taBtedit; so now, ccxtne what may, I wjH protect you* When the bear 
anives at the door, you must run out of the other door of the lodge.’ Then 
puttiDg his band to the side of the lodge where he sat, he brought out a bag 
ifioch he opened. Taking out two small black dogs, he placed them before 
liiTw, ^ These are the ones I use when 1 fight,’ said he; and be commenced 
patting with both hands the sides of one of them, and he began to swell out| 
BO that he soon filled the lodge by his bulk, and he had great strong teeth* 
When he attained his full size he growled, amd from that moment^ as j&om 
instinct, he jumped out at the door and met the hear, who m another leap 
would Imye reached the lodge. A temble combat ensued* The skies rang 
^th the howls of the fierce monsters. The lemauuDg dog soon took the 
field. The brothers, at the onset, took the adyice of the old man, and 
eecaped through the opposite side of the lodge. They had not proceeded far 
before they heard the dying cry of one of the dogs, and soon after of the 
other. ^ Well,’ said the leader, * the old men will share their fate: so run; 
he will soon he after us.’ They started with fieah vigour, for they had re¬ 
ceived food from the old man: but very soon the bear came in sight, and 
agaan was fast gainmg upon them. Again the leader asked the brothers if 
they could do nothing tor their safety All were silent. The leader, 
runnmg forward, did as before * I dreamed,’ he cned, ‘ that, being m 
great trouble, an old man helped me who was a manito, we shall soon see 
hiB lodge.’ Taking courage, they still went on. After going a short distance 
they saw the lodge of the old manito. They ente^d immediately and 
claimed his protection, tellmg him a manito was after them. The old man, 
setting meat before them, said: * Eat 1 who is a manito ? there as no mamto 
but me; there is none whom I fear, ’ and the earth trembled as the monster 
advaxuied The old man opened the door and saw him coming. He shut it 
slowly, and said: ‘Yes, my grandchildren, you have brought trouble upon 
me.’ Procuring his medione-sack, he took out his small wajMjlubs of black 
Btmi^ and told the young men to run through the other aide of the lodge. 
As he handled the clubs, th^ became very large, and the old stepped 
out just as the bear reached the door* Then striking him with one of the 
chihs, it broke in pieces 5 the hear stumbled. Renewing the attempt with 
ihe other war-club, that also was broken, hut the hear fell senselese. Each 
blow the old man gave him sounded like a clap of thunder, and the howls of 
file bear ran along tall they tiUed the heavens. 

The young men had now run some distance, when they looked back. 
They could see that the bear was recovering from the blows. Tlrst he 
moved his paws, and soon they saw him nse on his feet The old man 
Glared the fate of the firsts for they now heard his cnes aa he was tom in 
pieces. Again the monster was in pursuit, and fast overtaking them. Not 
yet discouraged, the young men kept on Iheir way, but the bear was no^ 
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jo dose, that the leader once more applied to hie hrothere, hut they could dt» 
notlxing. * Weh,’ aaid he, ‘my dreams ^nU soon he exhausted, after this I 
have hut one more ’ He advanced, invokmg his guardian spint to md him. 

* Once/ said he, ‘ I dreamed that, being sorely pressed, I came to a 
lake, on the shore of which was a canoe, partly out of water, having tw 
paddles all m readiness. Do not fear,^ he cried, ‘ we shall soon get it.^ 
so It was, even as he had said Ooming to the lake, they saw the canoe witii 
ten paddles, and immediately they embarked. Scarcely had they reached 
the centre of the lake, when they saw the hear arrive at its borders. Lifting 
hiTTiiwIf on his hind legs, he looked all around. Then he waded into the 
water, then losing his footmg he turned hack, and commenced making the 
circuit of the lake. Meantnne the party remamed stationaiy m the centre 
to watch Jus movements. He travelled all around, till at last he came to 
the place ftom whence he started. Then he commenced drinking up the 
water, and they saw the current fast setting m towards his open mouth. 
The leader encouraged them to paddle hard for the opposite shore When 
only a short distance ftom laod, the current had mcreased so much, 
they were drawn back by it, and all their efforts to reach it were in vam. 

Then the leader agam spoke, tellmg them to meet theur fat^ manluUy, 
‘'Haw IS the tune, Mudjikewia/ said he, ‘to show your i>rowess. Take 
courage and sit at the bow of the canoe, and when it approaches hia mouth, 
try what effect your club will have on his head.* He obeyed, and stood 
laady to give the How, while the leader, who steered, directed the canoe 
&(r open mouth of the monster 

Rapidly advanemg, they were just about to enter his mouth, when Mud- 
jikewis struck him a tremendous blow on the head, and gave the smo-sau>- 
quan. The bear’s bmhs doubled under him, and he fell, stunned by the 
How, But before Mndjiiewis could renew it, the monster disgorged all the 
be had drank, with a force which sent the canoe with great velocity 
ili$ opposite shore. Instantly leaving the canoe, agam they fled, and on 
went toll they were completely exhausted. The earth again shook, 
j^^soon they saw the monster hard after them. Them spirits drooped, and 
tb^ felt discouraged. The leader exerted himself, hy actions and wor^ to 
Hieer them up, and once more he asked them if they thought of nothing, Qi 
eould do nothing for their rescue, and, as before, all were silent. ‘ Then, 
be Bftid»' this IS the last time 1 can apply to my guardian spint. Now, 
we do not succeed, our fates are deaded/ He ran forward, invoking hb 
witb great eameetneBS, and gave tbeyeU, ‘W^e shall soon anive, 
said he to hu brothers, ‘ at the place where my last guardian spint dwells Iq 
Hm I }dao6 great oonfldence. Do not, do not he afraid, or your limbs will 
be fear^KHuid. We shall soon reach his lodge Run, run/ he cned. 

Retundng now to lamo, he had passed all the tune in the same conditaoip 
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WB bad left bim, the head directing hiB aister, in order to procure food, 
where to place the magic arrows, and speaking at long intervals. One day 
the sister saw the eyes of the head brighten, as if with pleasure. At last it 
spoke ' Oh, sister/ it said, * in what a pitiful situation yon have been the 
cause of placing me I Soon, very soon, a parly of young men will arrive 
and apply to me for aid, but alas f How can I give what I would have 
done with so much pleasure P Nevertheless, take two arrows, and place 
them where you have been in the habit of placing the others, and have 
meat prepared and cooked before they arrive When you hear them 
coming and calling on my name, go out end say, “ Alas I it is long ago that 
on accident befell him. 1 was the cause of it” If they still come near, 
ask them in, and set meat before them. And now you must foUow my 
directions strictly. When the bear is near, go out and meet him. Ton 
will take my medicme-sack, bows and arrows, and my head Yon must 
then untie the sack, and spread out before you my painto of all colours, my 
war-eagle feathers, my tufts of dried hair, and whatever else it contmas. 
As the bear approaches, you will take all these articles, one by one, and say 
to him, " This is my deceased brother’s paint,” and so on with all the other 
articles, throwing each of them as far as you can The virtues contained in 
them will cause him to totter; and, to complete his deatructbn, you will 
take my head, and that too yon will cast as far off as yon can, crying aloud, 
" See, this is my deceased brother’s head,” He wfll theu faU senseless. 
By this timeihe young men will have eaten, and you wiU call them to your 
Bsdstance. You must then cat the carcass into pieces, yes, mto small 
pieces, and scatter them to the four winds, for, uzdek you do this, he will 
again revive.’ She promised that all should he done as he said. She had 
only time to prepare the meat, when the voice of the leader was heard 
' caUmg uponlamo for aid. The woman went out and said as her brother 
had directed* But the war party being closely pursued, came up to the 
lodge She invited them in, and placed the meat before them. While they 
were eating, they heard the bear approaching. Untying the medicmo-sack 
and taking the head, she had all m readmess for his approacli. When he 
came up she did as she had been told, and, before she had expended the 
paints apd feathers, the hear began to totter, but, still advancing, came dose 
to the woman. Saying as she was commanded, she then took the head, and 
cast It as ftr from her as she could. As it roUed along the ground, the 
blood, excited by the feehngs of the head m this terrible scene, gashed from 
the nose and mouth. The bear, tottenng, soon fell with a tremendoua 
noise. Then she oned for help, and the young men came rushing out, 
having partially regamed their strength and spirits 

Mndjikewis, steppmg up, gave a yell and struck him a blow upon the 
headi This he repeated, till it seemed like a ma*” of broms, while the 
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ofjhersi as quic^ aa possible, cut bim into very small pieces, wbicli they theu* 
scattered m every direction While thus employed, happeninf^ to look 
around where they had thrown the meat, wonderful to behold, they saw 
starting up and runnimr off in every direction small blach bears, sudi 
aa are seen at the present day The country was soon overspread with 
these black animals. And it was from this monster that the present race 
of bears derived their ongin. 

Having thus overcome their pursuer, they returned to the lodge. In 
the meantime, the woman, gathering the implements she had used, and the 
head, placed them agun m the sack. But the head did not speak agam, 
probably fmm its great exertion to overcome the monster. 

Having spent so much time and traversed so vast a country m theiz 
flight, the young men gave up the idea of ever returning to ^eir own 
country, and game being plenty, they determined to remain where they 
now were. One day they moved off some distance from the lodge for the 
purpose of hunting, having left the wampum with the woman Ihey were 
very successful, and amused themselves, as all young men do when alone, 
hy talhng and jesting with each other One of them spoke and said, ‘ We 
have all this sport to ourselves; let ua go and aSk our sister if she will not 
let 118 bring the head to this plELCe, as it is still alive. It may he pleased to 
hear ua talk, and he in our company. In the meantime take food to our 
taster.’ They went and requested the head She told them to take it^ and 
they took it to their hunting-grounds, and tried to amuse it, hut only at 
did they see its eyas beam with pleasure. One day, while busy in 
th efr ^icampiaenl^ they were unexpectedlv attacked by unknown Indiana, 
skirmish was long contested and bloody, many of their foes were 
hut still they were thirty to one. The yonng men fought desperately 
till they were all killed. The attacking party then retreated to a height of 
ground, to muster their men, and to count the number of missing and 
One of their young men had stayed away, and, m endeavourmg to 
^bWtake them, came to the place where the head was hung up. Seemg 
th&t alone retain animation, he eyed it for some tune with fear and sur¬ 
prise. However, he took it down and opened the sack, end was much 
pleased to see the boantifiLl feathers, one of which he placed on his head. 

Starting off, it waved gracefully over him tiU he reached his party, 
when he threw down the head and sack, and told them how he had found 
Uf md that the sack was fall of paints and feathers. They all looked at 
the heed, and made sport of it. Numbers of the young men took the pamt 
and pabtad thmnselves, and one of the party took the head by the hair and 
udd— 

‘liOflk, you ugly thing, and see your paints on the faces of warriors.' 

feathers were so beautiful, that numbers of them also placed 
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tihem on their heads. Then a^^aln they n^ied all lands of indignity to the 
headi for which they were in turn repmd by the death of those who had 
used the feathers. Then the chief cnmmaTided them to throw away all 
except the head. ' We will seOf' said he, * when we homoi what we can 
do with it We will try to make it shut its eyes.* 

When they reached their homes they took it to the council-lodge, and 
hung it up before the hrei fastening it with raw hide soaked, which would 
shrink and become tightened by the action of the fire. * We will then see/ 
they said, ^if we cannot make it shat its eyes.* 

Meantime, for several days, the sister had been waiting for the young 
men to bring back the head, till, at last, getting impatient, she went in 
search of it The young men she found lying within short distances of 
each other, dead, and covered with wounds Various other bodies lay 
scattered m difiereut directions around them. She searched for the head 
and sack, but they were nowhere to be found. She raised her voice and 
wept, and blackened her face. Then she walked in different directions, till 
she came to the place from whence the head had been taken. Then she 
found the magic bow and arrows, where the young men, ignorant of their 
qualities, had left them. She thought to herself that she would find her 
brother’s head, and came to a piece of nsmg ground, and there saw some of 
his paints and feathers. These she carefully put up, and hung upon the 
bran^ of a tree till her return. 

At dusk she arrived at the first lodge of a very extensive village. Here 
she used a charm, common among Indians when they wish to meet with a 
Mud reception. On applying to the old man and woman of the lodge, ehe 
was kindly received She made known her errand. The old toan pro¬ 
mised to aid her, and told her the head was hnng up before the council-fire, 
and that the chiefs of the village, with their young men, kept watch over it 
continually. The former are considered as msmtoes She said ehe only 
wished to see it, and would be satisfied if she could only get to the do<ff of 
the lodge She knew sbe had not euifioient power to take it by force. 

' Gome with me/ said the Indian, * I will take you there.* They went, and 
they took their seats near tbe door. The council-lodge was filled with 
warriors, amusing themselves with gamee, and constantly keeping up a fire 
to smoke the head, as they said, to make dry meat, ^ey saw the head 
move, and not knowing what to make of it, one spoke and said * 'Hal ha f 
It is beginning to feel tbe effects of the smoke.* The looked up from 
the door, and her eyes met those of her brother, and tears rolled the 

eheeks of the head ' Well,’ said the chief * I thought we would make you, 
do something at last. Look 1 look at it—bedding tears,* said he to those 
around him; and they all laughed and passed their jokes upon it. The 
chief looMng around, and obeerring the woman^ after some said to Hie 
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num wlio came with lier: * Who have yovL got there P I have never 
that woman before in our village ’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the man, * you have 
her, she is a relation of mine, and seldom goes out. She stay^ at 
lodge, and asked me to allow her to come with me to this place.’ In 
centre of the lodge sat one of those young men who are always forward^ 
and fond of boasting and displaying themselves before others. * Why,’ said 
he, have seen her often, and it is to this lodge I go almost every night to 
court her.’ All the others laughed and continued their games. Ihe young 
tnan did uot know he was tellmg a lie to the woman’s advantage, who 
lihat meatis escaped. 

She retained to the man’s lodge, and immediately set out for her owo 
country. Coming to the spot where the bodies of ber adopted brothers lay, 
1 ^ placed them, together, their feet toward the east. Then taking an axe 
Vhi^ she had, she oast it up into the air, oiying out, * Brothers, get up 
from under it, or it wDl &11 on you.’ This she repeated three times, and 
the third time the brothers all arose and stood on th^ feet. 

Mudjikewis commenced rubbing his eyes and stretching himself. ^ Why/ 
said he, 'I have oveorslept myself * No, mdeed,’ said "one Oo^he others, * do 
you not know we were aH l^ed, and that it is our sister who has brought 
IS to life P ’ The young men took the bodies of their enemies and horned 



^em. Soon after, the woman went to procuie wives for them, in a distant 
country, they knew not where, but Elbe returned with ten young women, 
which gave to the ten young men, beginmiig with the eldest Mudji- 
kewis stepped to and fro, uneasy lest he should not get the one he liked. 
But he was not disappomted, foi she fell hi bis lot And they were well 
matched, for ^e was a female magician. They then all moved into a very 
large lodge, and thmr sister told them that the women most now take turns 
in going to her brother’s head eveiiy night, trying to untie it They all said 
they would do so with pleasure The elde^ made the first att^pt, and 
wi;& a rushing noise she fled through the cdr. 

Toward daylight she returned. She had been unsuccessful, as she suc¬ 
ceeded in untying only one of the knots. All took their turns regularly, 
and each one succeeded m untying only one knot each tune. But when 
youngest went, she commenced the work as soon as she reached the lodge, 
^thot^ it had always been occupied, stilL the Indians never could see any 
orto. Per ten nights now, the smoke had not ascended, but filled the lodge 
and'drove them out. This last ni^t they were all^ driven out, and the 
young wOTtton earned off the head. 


^ young people and the sistmr heard the young woman coming high 
gh (thu siif and they heard her saying; ^Prepare the body of om 
Amd as Boon as they heard it, they went to a small lod^ 
body uf luuo lay, Hu suter commenced^uttmg 
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party from wHch the neck had been severed* She cut so deep as to 
cause it to bleed; and the others \9ho were present^ by rubbing the body 
and applying medicines^ expelled the blackness In the meantioie) the 
one who brought ity by cutting the neck of the head, caused that also 
to bleed. 

As soon as she arrived, they placed that dose to the body, and, hy aid 
of medicmes and vaiious other means, succeeded in restoring lamo to ail his 
former beauty and manliness AU rejoiced in the happy termination of 
their troubles, and they had spent some time joyfully together, when laii^o 
said. ^ Now I will divide the wampum, * and getting the belt which con- 
tamed it, he commenced with the eldest, giving it m equal portions But 
the youngest got the most splendid and beautiful, as the bottom of the belt ^ 
held the richest and rarest. 

They were told that, since they had all once died, and were restored to 
life, they were no longer mortal, but spirits, and they were assigned 
different stations m the invisible world Only Mudjikewis’a place was, 
however, named He was to direct the west wind, hence generally called 
Keheyun, thero*to remam for ever They were commanded, as they had it 
in their power, to do good to the inhabitants of the earth, and, forgetting 
their sufferings in procuring the wampum, to give all things with a hberal 
hand. And they were also commanded that it should also be held by them 
sacred, those grams or shells of the pale hue to he emblematio of peace, 
while those of the darker hue would lead to evil and war 

The spirits then, amid songs and shouts, took their flight to their re¬ 
spective abodes on high, while lamo, vnth his sister lamoqua, descended 
into the depths below. 
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